| 10 THE RIGHT HONOURABLE = 
[CHARLES LORD HALLIFAX, 


{ MY LORD, 2 | 

; 588 UD E of manners and ſtudies is uſually mentioned as 
O one of the ſtrongeſt motives to affection and eſteem; but the paſ- 
ſionate veneration I have for your Lordſhip, I think, flows from an 
admiration of qualities in you, of which in the whole courſe of theſe 
papers I have acknowledged myſelf incapable. While I buſy myſelf 
as a ſtranger upon earth, and can pretend to no other than being a looker- 
on, you are conſpicuous in the buſy and polite world, both in the 
world of men, and that of letters: while I am filent and unobſerved in 

| public meetings, you are admired by all that approach you as the life 


and genius of the converfation. What an happy conjunction of dif= _ 


ferent talents meets in him whoſe whole diſcourſe is at once animated 
by the ſtrength and force of reaſon, and adorned with all the graces 
and embelliſhments of wit? When learning irradiates common life, it 
is then in it's higheſt uſe and perfection; and it is to ſuch as your 
© Lordſhip, that the ſciences owe the eſteem which they have with the 
active part of mankind. Knowledge of books in recluſe men, is like 
chat ſort of lantern which hides him who carries it, and ſerves only to 
| paſs through ſecret and gloomy paths of his own; but in the poſs 
| ſeſſion of a man of buſineſs, it is as a torch in the hand of one who is 
willing and able to ſhew thoſe, who were bewildered, the way which 
leads to their proſperity and welfare. A generous concern for your 
country, and a paſſion for every thing which is truly great and noble, 
| are what actuate all your life and actions; and I hope you will forgive 
me that J have an ambition this book may be placed in the library of 
ſo good a judge of what is valuable, in that library where the choice 
is ſuch, that it will not be a diſparagement to be the meaneſt author 
i it. Forgive me, my Lord, for taking this occaſion of telling all 
4 the world how ardently I love and honour you, and that I am, with | 

| the utmoſt gratitude for all your favours s. 


5 My 1 
; Your Lordſhip's moſt obliged, | | 
. Moſt obedient, and moſt humble Servant, 
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VOLUME THE SECOND. 


Ne LXXXI. SATURDAY, JUNE 2, 1711. 


' QUALIS UBI AUDITO VENANTUM MURMURE TIGRIS 


As WHEN THE TIGRESS HEARS THE HUNTER'S DIN, 


S8rATIUs. 


A THOUSAND ANGRY SPOTS DEFILE HER SKIN. 


BOUT the middle of laſt winter 


7 I went to fee an opera at the thea- 
tre in the Haymarket, where I could 
not but take notice 'of two parties of 
very fine women, that had placed them- 
ſelves in the oppoſite ſide-boxes, and 


| ſeemed drawn up in a kind of battle 


array one againſt another. After a ſhort 
ſurvey of them, I found theywere patched 
differently; the faces on one hand being 
» ſpotted on the right ſide of the forehead, 
and thoſe upon the other on the left. I 
quickly perceived that they caſt hoſtile 
glances upon one another; and that their 
2 were placed in thoſe different 
ituations, as party-ſignals to diſtinguiſh. 
friends from foes. In the middle boxes, 
between theſe two oppoſite bodies, were 
ſeveral ladies who patched indifferently 
on both ſides of their faces, and ſeemed 
to fit there with no other intention but 
to ſee the opera. Upon enquiry I found, 
that the body of Amazons on my right- 
hand, were Whigs, and thoſe on m1 


left, Tories; and that thoſe who had 


placed themſelves in the middle boxes 


were 33 whoſe faces had 


not yet declared themſelves. Theſe laſt, 
however, as I afterwards found, dimi- 
niſned daily, and took their party with 
one fide or the other; inſomuch that I 


obſerved in ſeveral of them, the patches, 


which were before diſperſed equally, are 


kde of t 


now all phe over to the Whig or Tory 
ie face. The cenſorious ſay, 


that the men, whoſe hearts are aimed 
at, are very often the occaſions that one 
part of the face is thus diſhonoured, and 
lies under a kind of diſgrace, While the 
other is ſo much ſet off and adorned by 
the owner; and that the patches turn to 
the right or to the left, according to the 
principles of the man who is moſt in 
favour. But whatever may be the mo- 


tives of a few fantaſtical coquettes, who 
do not patch for the public good ſs 
much as for their own private advan- 
tage, it is certain, that there are ſeveral 


women of honour who patch out of 
principle, and with an eye to the intereſt | 
of their country. Nay, I am informed 
that ſome of them adhere ſo ſtedfaſtly 
to their party, and are fo far from ſa- 
crificing their zeal for the public to 
their paſſion for any particular perſon, 
that in a late draught of marriage- arti- 
cles a lady has ſtipulated with her huſ- 
band, that, whatever his opinions are, 


ſhe ſhall be at liberty to patch on which 


fide ſhe "4 amv Dy 


I muſt here take notice, that Roſa- 
linda, a famousWhig partiſan, has moſt 


unfortunately a very beautiful mole on 
the Tory part of her forehead ; which 
being very conſpicuous, has occaſioned 
many miſtakes, and given an handle to 


her enemies to miſrepreſent her face, as 


though it had revolted from the Whig 
intereſt. But, whatever this natural 


patch may ſeem to intimate, it is well 


known 
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known that her notions of government 
are ſtill the fame. This unlucky mole, 
however, has miſled ſeveral coxcombs ; 
and, like the hanging out of falſe co- 
lours, made ſome of them converſe with 
Roſalinda in what they thought the ſpi- 
rit of her party, when on a ſudden ſhe 
has given them an unexpected fire, that 
has ſunk them all at once. If Roſa- 
linda is unfortunate in her mole, Ni- 
granilla is as unhappy in her pimple, 
which forces her, againſt her inclina- 
tions, to patch on the Whig fide. 
I am told that many virtuous ma- 
trons, who formerly have been taught 
to believe that this artificial ſpotting of 
the face was unlawful, are now recon- 
ciled by a zeal for their cauſe, to what 
they could not be prompted by a con- 
cern for their beauty. This way of de- 
claring war upon one another, puts me 
in mind of what is reported of the ti- 
greſs, that ſeveral ſpots riſe in her ſEin 
when ſhe is angry, or as Mr. Cowley 
has imitated the veries that ſtands as 
the motto of this paper, | | 


be ſwells with angry pride, 
And calls forth ali her ſpots on every fide, 
When I was in the theatre the time 
__ above-mentioned, I had the curioſity to 
count the patches on both ſides, and 
found the Tory patches to be about 
twenty {tronger than the Whig ; but to 
make amends for this ſmall inequality, 
F the next morning found the whole 
puppet-ſhow filled with faces ſpotted 
after the Whiggiſh manner. Whether 
er no the ladies had retreated hither in 
order. to rally their forces, I cannot tell; 
but the next night they came in ſo great 
à body to the. opera, that they out- 
numbered the enemy, 
This account of party patches will, I 
am afraid, appear improbable to thole 
who live at a diſtance from the faſhion- 
able world: but as it is adiſtin&tion of 


a very ſingular nature, and what per- 


haps may never meet with a parallel, I 
think I ſhoukl not have-diſcharged the 
office of a faithful Spectator, had not I 
recorded it, | 
I Thave, in former papers, endeavoured 
to expole this party-rage in women, as 
it only ſerves to aggravate the hatreds 
and animofities that reign among men, 
and in a great meaſure deprives the fair- 
ſex of thole peculiar charms with which 
nature has endowed them. | 


When the Romans and Sabines Were 
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n 


endeavour to outſhine them in all other 
accompliſhments proper to the ſex, and 


of a domeſtic turn. The family is the 


buted all their rings and jewels to aſſiſt 


at war, and juſt upon the point of giving 
battle, the women, who were allied to 
both of them, interpoſed with ſo many 
tears and intreaties, that they 12 
the mutual ſlaughter which threatened 
both parties, and united them in a firm 
and laſting peace. | 
I would recommend this noble exam. 
ple to our Britiſh ladies, at a time 
when their country is torn with ſo many 
unnatural diviſions, that if they conti. 
nue, it will be a misfortune to be born 
The Greeks thought it ſo im. 
proper for women to intereſt themſelves 
in competitions and contentions, that 
for this reaſon among others, they for- 
bad them, under pain of death, to be 
preſent at the Olympic games, notwith- 
ſtanding theſe were the public diverſions 
of all Greece. 1 | 
As our Engliſh women excel thoſe of 
all other nations in beauty, they ſhould _ 


to diſtinguiſh themſelves as tender mo- 
thers, and faithful wives, rather than as 
furious partiſans. Female virtues are 


proper province for private women to 
ſhine in. If they mult be ſhewing their 
zeal for the public, let it not be againſt 
thoſe who are perhaps of the ſame fa- 
mily, or at leaſt of the ſame religion or 
nation, but againſt thoſe who are the 
open, profeſſed, undoubted enemies of 
their faith, liberty, and country, When 
the Romans were preſſed with a foreign 
enemy, the ladies voluntarily contri- 


the government under a public exigence, 
which appeared ſo laudable an action in 
the eyes of their countrymen, that from 
thenceforth it was permitted by a law 
to pronounce public orations, at the fu- 
neral of a woman, in praiſe of the de- 
ceaſed perſon, which until that time was 
peculiar to men. Would our Engliſh _ 
ladies, inſtead of ſticking on a patch 
againſt thoſe of their own country, ſne _ 
themſelves ſo truly public-ſpirited as to 
ſacrifice every one her pecklace againſt 
the common enemy, what decrees ought 
not to be made in favour of them? 
Since I am recollecting upon this ſub- 
Ject ſuch paſſages as occur to my me- 
mory out of ancient authors, I cannot 
omit a ſentence in the celebrated funeral 
oration of Pericles, which he made in 
| honour of thole brave Athenians that 
were ſlain in a fight with the Lacede- 
„ waonians, 
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THE SPE 
monians. After K addreſſed him- 
"elf to the ſeveral ranks and orders of 
his countrymen, and ſhewn them how 
they ſhould behave themſelves in the 
public cauſe, he turns to the female part 
of his audience; And as for you, 


JASSING under Ludgate the other 
T day, I heard a voice bawling for 
charity which I thought I had ſome- 
where heard before. Coming near to 
the grate, the priſoner called me by my 
name, and deſired I would throw ſome- 
thing into the box : I was out of coun- 


by on in half a crown. I went 
ſtitution of ſome men, and how meanly 


conditions. The perſon who begged of 
me is now, as I take it, fifty: I was 
well acquainted with him until about 
the age of twenty-five; at which time a 
good eſtate fell to him by the death of 
a relation. Upon coming to this un- 


- 


the extravagancies imaginable; was fre- 


rawers heads, talked and {wore loud, 

was unmannerly to thoſe above him, 
and inſolent to thoſe below him. I 
could not but remark, that it was the 
lame baſeneſs of ſpirit which worked in 
his behaviour in both fortunes : the 
lame little mind was inſolent in riches, 
and ſhameleſs in poverty. This acci- 
dent made me muſe upon the circum- 
| ſtance of being in debt in general, and 
folve in my mind what tempers were 
moſt 1. to fall into this error of life, 
as well as the misfortune it muſt needs 
be to languiſn under ſuch preſſures. As 
or myſelf, my natural averſion to that 
lort of converſation which makes a 
Asure with the generality of mankind, 
b. | exempts me from any temptations to 
0 expence; and all my buſineſs lies within 
| 2 very narrow compaſs, which is only 


VCC 


A 


0: my eſtate, proper vouchers for his 
quarterly payments to me, and obſerve 
what linen my laundreſs brings and 
by es away with her once a week: my 

ward brings bis receipt ready for my 


cr ur MINA vxNATE U HASTA. 


HIS FORTUNE'S RUIN'D, AND HIMSELF A SLAVE, 


tenance for him, and did as he bid me, 
away, reflecting upon the ſtrange con- 


they behave themſelves in all ſorts of 


expected good fortune, he ran into all 


e in drunken diſputes, broke 


to give an honeſt man, who takes care 
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ſays he, I ſhall adviſe you in very 
< tew words: aſpire only to thoſe vir- 
© tues that are peculiar to your ſex ; fol- 

low your natural modeſty, and think 
it your greateſt commendation not to 
be talked of one way or other.” 


Cc 
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ſigning; and J have a pretty implement 


with the reſpective names of ſhirts, 


cravats, handkerchiefs, and ſtockings, 


with proper numbers to know how to 
reckon with my laundreſs. This being 

. almoſt all the buſineſs I have in the 

world for the care of my own affairs, I 
am at full leiſure to oblerve upon what 
others do, with relation to their equi- 
page and ceconomy. 1 


When Iwalk the ſtreet, and obſerve 


the hurry about me in this town, 
Where with like haſte, through diff'rent ways 
_ they run; | 1 . 
Some to undo, and ſome to be undone. 


1 ſay, when I behold this va variety of | 
perſons and humours, with the pains 
they both take for the accompliſhment 


of the ends mentioned in the above 
verſes of Denham, I cannot much won- 
der at the endeavour after gain, but am 


extremely aftoniſhed that men can be fo 


inſenſible of the danger of running. into 
debt. One would think it impoſſible 2 
man vrho is given to contract debts ſhould 
know, that his creditor has, from that 
moment in which he tranſgreſſes pay- 


ment, ſo much as that demand comes 


to in his debtor's honour, liberty, and 
fortune. One would think he did nor 


know that his ereditor can ſay the worſt 


thing imaginable on him, to wit, * that 
c he is unjuſt,” withoutdefamation; and 


can ſeize his perſon without being guilty 


of an aſſault. Yet ſuch is the looſe and 


abandoned turn of ſome men's minds, 
that they can live under theſe conſtant. 
apprehenſions, and ſtill go on to increaſe 


the cauſe of them. Can there be a more 
low and ſervile condition, than to be 
_ aſhamed or afraid to ſee any one man 
breathing ? Yet he that is much in debt, 


is in that condition with relation to 


twenty different people. There are in- 
deed circumſtances wherein men of ho- 
neſt natures may become liable to debts, 
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by ſome unadviſed behaviour in any 


great point of their life, or mortgaging 
\ a man's honefty as a ſecurity fer that of 


another, and the like; but theſe inſtances 


are fo particular and circumitantiatey, 


that they cannot come within ' general 
conſideratious: for one ſuch caie as one 
of thele, there are ten, where a man, to 


keep up a farce of retinue and grandeur 


within his own houſe, {hall ſhrink at 
the expectation of ſurly demands at his 


doors. The debtor is the creditor's 


- great a figure, are no other than ſo many 


criminal, and all the officers of power 
and ſtate, whom we behold make fo 


perſons in authority to mak good his 


mortgages when the ſon is very young; 


charge againſt him. Human ſociety de- 


nds upon his having the vengeance 
law allots him; and the debtor owes his 


liberty to his neighbour, as much as the 
murderer does his life to his prince. 
Our gentry are, generally ſpeaking, 


in debt; and many families have put it 
into a kind of method of being ſo from 


generation to generation. The father 


and the boy is to marry as foon-as he is 


at age to redeem it, and find portions 
for his ſiſters. This forſooth is no great 


inconvenience to him; for he may wench, 
Keep a public table, or feed dogs like a 


worthy Englith gentleman, until he has 


_outrun half his eſtate, and leave the 


ſame incumbrance upon his firſt- born, 
and ſo on, until one man of more vigour 


2 


than ordinary goes quite through the 


eſtate, or fore man of ſenſe comes into 
it, and ſcorns to have an hate in part- 


nerſhip, that is to ſay, liable to the de- 


mand or inſult of any man living. There 


is my friend Sir Andrew, though for 


many years a great and general trader, 
Was never the defendant in a law-ſuit, 
in all the perplexity of buſineſs, and the 


iniquity of mankind at preſent: no one 


had any colour for the leaſt complaint 
Againſt his dealings with him. This is 


__ certainly as uncommon, and in it's pro- 
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AND WITH AN EMPTY PICTURE FEEDS AIS MIND. 


| V HEN the weather hinders me 


from taking my diverſions with- 


| out doors, I frequently make a little 
party with two or three ſelæct friends, to 
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whipped thrice a week for faults he 


10 yſic his friend took was conveyed to 


came to nothing; becauſe he believed 


This eaſineſs and credulity deſtroy all 


make me unthank ful for the good you 


ments of this nature are N inlo- 


portion as laudable in a citizen, as it jg 
in a general never to have ſuffered a diſ. 
advantage u fight. How different from 
this gentlernan is Jack Truepenny, who 
has been au old acquaintance of Sir 
Andrew and myſelf from boys, but 
could never learn our caution. Jack 
has a whoriſh unreſiſted good-nature, 
which makes him incapable of having 
a property in any thing. His fortune, 
his reputation, his time and his capa. 
city, are at any man's ſervice that comes 
firſt. When he was at ſchool, he was 


took upon him to excule in others; ſince 
he came into the buſineſs of the world, 
he has been arreſted twice or thrice a 
year for debts he had nothing to do 
with, but as ſyrety for others; and 1 
remember when a triend of his had ſuf. 
fered in the vice of the town, all the 


im by Jack, and in{cribed—* A bolus 
© or an electuary for Mr. Truepenny,” 
Jack had a good eſtate left him, which 


all who pretended to demands upon jt, 


the other merit he has; and he has all 
his life been a ſacrifice to others, with- 
out ever receiving thanks, or doing one 
F 7 hot | 

I will end this diſcourſe with a ſpeech 
which I heard Jack make to one of his 
creditors, of whom he deſerved gentler 
uſage, after lying a whole night in cul- 
tody at his ſuit. 1 


F el, 5 8 | 
© YOUR ingratitude for the many 
© kindnelies I have done you, ſhall not 


* have done me; in letting me ſee there 
cis ſuch a man as you in the world. I 
am obliged to you for the diffidence I 
© ſhall have all the reſt of my life: 1 
& ſhall hereafter truſt no man ſo far as 
et to be in his debt. R 


DET DEN. 


viſit any thing curious that may be ſee 
under. covert. My principal entertain- 


the wes 
th 


much that when I have 
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ther ot in to be very bad, T have taken 


that is furniſhed by tſie hands of great 

; = this means, when the hea- 
„ens are filled with clouds, when the 
| earth fwims intain, and all nature wears 
| 2a louring countenance, I withdraw my- 
| (lf from theſe uncomfortable ſcenes 
into the vifchary worlds of art; where 
I meet with ſhining landfkips, gilded 
| triumphs, beautiful faces, and all thoſe 
| other objects that fill the mind with gay 
| ideas, and difperſe that gloomineſs 


| dark diſconſolate feaſons, 


| eſe diverſions which had taken ſuch 
an intire poſſeſſion of my imagination, 
| that they formed in it a ſhort morning's 
dream, which I ſhall communicate to 
my reader, rather as the firfl ſketch and 
outlines of a viſion,” than as a finiſhed 
piece. Eh . 
F J dreamed that I was admitted into a 
long ſpacious gallery, which had one 
| fide covered with pieces of all the 
famous painters who are now living, 
and the other with the works of the 
greateſt maſters that are dead. 
On the fide of the living, I ſaw ſeveral 
perſons buſy in drawing, colouring, 
and deſigning ; on the fide of the dead 
painters, I could not diſcover more 
| than one perſon at work, who was ex- 
| ceedin 2 in his motions, and won- 
| derfully nice in his touches. 
I was reſolved to examine the ſeveral 


| ingly applied myſelf to the kde of the 
| living, The firſt I obſerved at work 
in this part of the gallery was Vanity, 
| with his hair tied behigd him in a rib- 
bon, and dreffed like a Frenchman. 
All the faces he drew were very remark- 


on every age and degree of either ſex. 
The toujours gai appeared even in his 
| judges, biſhops, and privy-counſellors 4 
in a word, all his men were Petits Mai- 
tres, and all his women Coquets. The 
ay of his figures was extremely 
well ſuited to his faces, and was made 
| Up of all the glaring colours that could 
| be mixed together; every part of the 


to diſtinguiſh itſelf above the reſt. . 

On the left-hand of Vanity ſtood a 
abo rious workman, who I found was 
his humble admirer, and copied after 


2 whole day's journey to ſee a gallery 


which is apt to * upon it in thoſe 
0 6 


I was ſome weeks ago in a courſe of 


| artiſts that ſtood before me, and accord- 


| able for their (miles, and a certain ſmirk- 
ing air which he beſtowed indifferently 


dreſs was in a flutter, and endeavoured 
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him. He was dreſſed like a German. 
and had a very hard name that ſounded * 
ſomething like Stupidity. © © © ox 
The third artiſt that I looked over 
was Fantaſque, dreſſed take a Vene 
tian ſcaramouch. He had an excellent 
hand at a Chimera, and dealt very much 
in diſtortions and grimaces. He would 


Tometimes affright himſelf with the 
phantoms that flowed from his peneil. 


In ſhort, the moſt elaborate of his pieces 


was at beſt but a terrifying dream; and 


one could ſay nothing more of his fineſt 


figures, than that they were agreeable ' 


monſters. - BI Od 
The fourtk:perſon'T examined, was 


very remarkable. for his haſty hands 


which left his pictures ſo unfiniſſied, that 


the beauty in the picture, which was de- 
ſigned to continue as a monument of it to 

poſterity, faded ſooner than in the per- 
fon after whom it was drawn. He 


made fo much haſte to diſpatch his bu- 
ſineſs, that he neither gave himſelf time 
to clean his pencils, nor mix his colours. 


The name of this expeditious workman = 
was Avarice. _ 0 . 


Not far from this artiſt I ſaw another 


of a quite different nature, who was 
dreſſed in the habit of a Dutchman, and 


known by the name of Induſtry. His 
figures were wonderfully laboured: if 

he drew the portraiture of a man, he 
did not omit a ſingle kair in his face; if 
the figure of a ſhip, there was not a 


rope among the tackle that eſcaped him. 


He had likewiſe hung a great part of the 
wall with night-pieces, that ſeemed to 
ſhew themſelves by the candles which 


 werelighted up in ſeveral parts of them; 


and were ſo inflamed by the ſun-fhine 
which accidentally fell upon them, that 
at firſt tight I could fearce forbear crys. 


ing out—PFire, 


The five foregoing artifts were the 
moſt confiderable on this fide the galle- 
ry; there were indeed feveral others 


whom I had not time to look into. 


One of them, however, I could not for- 
bear obſerving, who was very buſy in 
retouching the fineſt pieces, though he 
produced no originals of his own. His 
pencil aggravated every feature that was 
before overcharged, loaded every defect, 
and poiſoned every colour it touched. 
Though this workman did ſo much 
miſchief on the {ide of the living, he 
never turned his eye toward that of the 
dead. His name was Envy. Rs 
Haying taken a curſory view of one 
| Y ſide 


* 


. 
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ſide of the gallery, I turned myſelf to. 
that which was filled by the works of 
thoſe great maſters that were dead: when 
immediately I fancied myſelf ſtanding 


before a multitude of ſpectators, and 


thoutands of eyes looking upon me 
at once; for all before me appeared ſo 
like men and women, that I almaſt for- 


got they were pictures. Raphael's 
figures ſtood in one row, Titian's in 
another, Guido Rheni's in a third. One 
part of the wall was peopled by Han- 


nibal Carrache, another by Corregio, 
and another by Rubens. To be ſhort, 
there was not a great maſter among the 
dead who had not contributed to the 
embelliſhment of this ſide of the gallery. 
The perſons that owed their being to 
theſe ſeveral maſters, appeared all of 
them to be real and alive, and differed 


among one another only in the variety of 
their ſhapes, complexions, and cloaths; 


ſo that they looked like different nations 
of the fame ſpecies. | 


Obſerving an old man, who was the 
ſame perſon I before mentioned, as the 
only artiſt that was at work on this fide 
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=———QUIS TALIA FANDO | TE LES 
MYRMIDONUM, DOLOPUMVE, AUT DURI MILES ULYSSEI, 


TEMPERET A LACHKYMIS? 


WHO CAN SUCH WOES RELATE WITHOUT A TEAR 
HAVE WEPT TO HEAR? 


As STERN ULYSSES MUST 


** 


1 OOKING over the old manu- 
| ſcript wherein the private actions 


of Pharamond are ſet down by way of 
table-book, I found many things which 
gave me great delight; and as human 
life turns upon the ſame principles and 


_ paſſions inallages, I thought it very pro- 
per totake minutes of what paſſed in that 


age, for the inſtruction of this. The an- 


tiquary, who lent me theſe papers, gave 
me a character of Eucrate, the favourite 


of Pharamond, extracted from an au- 


thor who lived in that court, The ac- 


count he gives both of the prince and 
this his faithful triend, will not be im- 
proper to inſert here, becauſe I may have 
occaſion to mention many of their con- 
verſations, into which theſe memorials 


of them may give light. 


Pharamond, when he had a mind to 
retire for an hour or two from the hurry 
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imaginary old man, my ſleep left me. 


of the gallery, creeping up and donn 
from one picture to another, and re. 
touching all the fine pieces that ſtood 
before me, I could not but be very at- 
tent ive to all his motions. I found his 
encil was ſo very light, that it worked 
imperceptibly, and after a thou{and 
touches, ſcarce produced any viſible ef. 
fect in the picture on which he was em. 
ployed. However, as he buſied him- 
ſelf inceſſantly, and repeated touch af, 
ter touch without reſt or intermiſiion, 
he wore off inſenſibly every little dif. 
agreeable glois that hung upon a figure. 
He alio added ſuch a beautiful brown 
to the ſhades, and mellowneſs to the co. 
lours, that he made every picture appear 
more perfect than when it came tre 
from the maſter's pencil. I could not 
forbear looking upon the face of this 
ancient workman, and immediately, by 
the long lock of hair upon his forehead, 
diſcovered him to be Time. 
Whether it were becauſe the thread of 
my dream was at an end J cannot tell, 
but upon my taking a ſurvey of this 
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of buſineſs and fatigue of ceremony, 
© made a ſignal to Eucrate, by putting 
© his hand to his face, placing his im 
« negligently ona window, or tome: tuch 
© actionas appeared indifferent to all the 
* reſt of the company. Upon fuck no- 
© tice, unobſerved by others, for ther 
© intire intimacy was always a tecret, 
« Eucrate repaired to his own apartment 
© to receive the king. There was a ſe- 
c 
c 
c 
c 
o 
4 
6 
0 
0 


cret acceſs to this part of the court, at 
which Eucrate uſed to admit many 
whoſe mean appearance in the ey 0t 
the ordinary waiters and door-Kcepers 
made them to be repulſed from other 
parts of the palace. Such us thei 
were let in here by order of Eucrate, 
and had audiences of Pharamond. 
This entrance Pharamond called— 
„The Gate of the Unhappy,” and the 
« tears of the afflicted who came before 
„ e e 
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| kim, he would ſay, were bribes re- 
| « ceived by Eucrate; for Eucrate had 


men living) except his generous ma- 
ſter, who was always kindled at the 
leaſt afflict ion which was communi- 
eated to him. In the regard for the 
miſerable, Eucrate took particular 
care, that the common forms of dif- 
treſs, and the idle pretenders to ſorrow, 
about courts, who wanted only ſup- 
plies to luxury, ſhould never obtain 


which ariſe from the many inexplica- 
ble occurrences that happen among 
men, the unaccountable alienation of 
arents from their children, cruelty 
of huſbands to wives, poverty occa- 


man is expoſed: in caſes of this na- 
ture, Eucrate was the patron ; and 
enjoyed this part of the royal favour 
ſo much without being envied, that 
it was never inquired into by whoſe 
means, what no one elſe cared for do- 
ing, was brought about. . 
One evening when Pharamond came 
into the apartment of Eucrate, he 
found him extremely dejected; upon 
which he aſked, with a fmile which 


* „ „ „ 
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was natural to him What, is there 


| © any one too miſerable to be relieved. 
by Pharamond, that Eucrate is me- 
| * lancholy ?““ J fear there is, an- 
out, of a good air, well dreſſed, and 
though a man in the ſtrength of his 


| © folablecalamity : all his features ſeem 
| © ſuffuſed with agony of mind; but I 
| can obſerve in him, that it is more in- 


| © rage. I aſked him what he would 
| © have; he ſaid he would ſpeak to Pha- 


& could hardly ſay to me“ Eucrate, 


A to be told twice, I fear I ſhall not be 
| able to ſpeak. it ar all. Pharamond 
| * commanded Eucrate to let him enter; 


ed the king with an air which ſpoke 
him under the greateſt concern in 
" what manner to demean himſelf. The 
| © lieved him from the oppreſſion he was 
: under; and with the molt beautiful 
. $omplacency ſaid to him“ Sir, do 


/ 


3 


the moſt compaſſionate ſpirit of all 


favour by bis means: but the diſtreſſes 


ſioned from ſhipwreck or fire, the fall- 
ing out of friends, or ſuch other ter- 
rible diſaſters, to which the life of 


cc 


| © ſwered the favourite; (a perſon with- 


| * life, ſeems to faint under {ome incon- 


| * clined to break away in tears than 


| * ramond, I deſired his buſineſs; he 


carry me to the king, my ſtory is not 
he did ſo, and the gentleman approach- 


king, who had a quick diſcerning, re- 


«c 


«cc 
cc 
cc 


— 


* * 
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not add to that load of ſorrow I ſee 
in your countenance the awe of my 
preſence; think you are ſpeaking to 
your friend; if the circumſtances of 
your diſtreſs 'will admit of 'it, you; 
all find me fo.” To whom the 


© ſtranger—*. Oh, excellent Phara- 


cc 


cc 
cc 


mond! name not a friend to the un- 
fortunate Spinamont. I had one, but. 
he is dead by my own hand; but, 
oh Pharamond! though it was by 


the hand of Spinamont, it was by the 


guilt of Pharamond. I come, not, 
oh excellent prince! to implore your 
pardon ; I come to relate my forrow, 
a forrow too great for human life to 


* ſupport: from hencetorth ſhall all oc- | 
currences appear dreams or ſhort in- 


tervals of amuſement, from this one 
alfliction which has ſcized my very 
being: pardon me, oh Pharamond| 
if my griefs give me leave, that I lay 
before you, in the anguiſh of a 
wounded mind, that you, good as 
you are, are guilty of the generous 


blood {pilt this day by this unhappy 
hand: oh that it had periſhed before 


that inſtant!“ Here the ſtranger 


© pauſed, and recolle&ing his mind, af- 


c 


c 
c 


cc 


cc 


cc 
cc 
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«c 
cc 


ter ſome little meditation, he went on 


lows. _ Oe 

«© There is an authority due to diſ- 
treſs, and as none of the human race is 
above the reach of ſorrow, none ſhould 
be above the hearing the voice of it; 


in a calmer tone and geſture as fol- 


I am {ure Pharamond is not. Know . 


then, that I have this morning unfor- 
tunately killed in a duel, the man 
whom of all men living I moſt loved. 
I command myſelf too much in your 
royal preſence, to ſay, Pharamond, 
give me my friend! Pharamond has 


taken him from me! I will not ſay, 


ſha}l the merciful Pharamond deſtroy 
his own ſubje&s ? Will the father of 


his country murder his people? But, 


the merciful Pharamond does de- 
ſtroy his ſubjects, the father of his 
country does murder his people. For- 


tune is ſo much the purſuit of man- 


kind, that all glory and honour is in 
the power of a prince, becauſe he has 
the diſtribution of their fortunes. It 


is theretore the inadvertency, nepli= * 


gence, or guilt of princes,to let any” 


thing grow into (cuſtan” which is 


againſt their laws. A court can make 
faſhion and duty walk together; it 
can never, without the guilt of a 
5 „dt, 
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4% court, happen, that it ſhall not be 
“ unfaſhionable to do what is unlawful. 


% But, alas! in the dominions of Pha- 
% ramond, by the force of a tyrant cuſ- 
tom, .which is miſ-named a point of 


de honour, the duelliſt kills his friend 
«© whom be loves; and the judge con- 


„ demns the duelliſt, white he approves 


* his behaviour. Shame is the greateſt 


« death only attends the breach of them, 
«* and ſhame obedience to them? As 


_ * for me, oh Pharamond ! were it poſ- 


« ſible to deſcribe the nameleſs kinds of 
compunctions and tenderneſſes I feel, 
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 INTERDVM SPECIOSA Loc is, 
FABULA, NULLIUS VENERIS, 


"VALDIUS OBLECTAT POPULUM, MELIUSQUE-MORATUR, 
| QUAM VERSUS INOPES RERUM, NUGAQUE CANOR@#, 


' SOMETIMES IN ROUGH AND UNDIGESTED PLAYS | 

- | WE MEET WITH SUCH A_LVCKY CHARACTER, ; 

28, BEING HUMOUR'D RIGHT, AND WELL PUuRSU'D, 
SUCCEEDS MUCH BETTER THAN THE SHALLOW VERSP, 
AND CRIMIN d TRITLIS OF MORE: 8TUDIOUS PENS 


1 'T is the cuſtom of the Mahometans, 


if, they ſee any printed or written 
paper upon the ground, to take it up 
and lay it aſide carefully, as not know- 
ing but it may contain ſome piece of 
their Alcoran, I muſt confeſs I have 
ſo much of the Muſſuhnan in me, that I 


cannot for bear look ing into every print- 


ed paper which comes in my way, under 


whatſoever deſpicable circamſtances it 


may appear; for as no mortal author, in 


the ordinaryfate and viciſſitude of things, 
Eknovs to Fha 


time or other, be applied, a man may . bookſellers.” For, this reaſon, when my 


t uſe his works may, ſome 


often meet, with very. celebrated names 


in 2. paper of tobacco. I have light- 


ed my pipe more than once with the 
writings of a prelate; and know a friend 


| off, mine, who, for theſe ſeveral years, 
has converted the eſſays of a man of 
N quality, into. a kind of fringe for his 
Cand 
dfier having read. over a poem of an emi- 
al e eden a victory, I met with fe- 
vernl fragments of it upon the next ve- 


leficks. I remember in particular, 


* 


| foicipg day, which bad, been. employed 


in qyibs: and. crackers, and by that 


meanß celebrated it's ſubject inadouble 


1 * e others from in time to come 
„ok all evils; what avail laws, when. 


„ himſelf the vengeance called fo; -» 
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capacity. I once met with a page of 


«© when I reflect upon the little accident 
« in our former familiarity, my 
&. {wells into ſorrow which canr.:: |; 
£ reſiſted enough to be ſilent in tl 
de ſence of Pharamond. With t 
© he fell into a flood of tears, and wept 
© aloud. * Why ſhould not Phara 
te hear the anguiſh he only can r 
i him hear from me, what they fee 
e have given death by the falſen 
* of his adminiftration, and for w 


* thoſe who have periſhed by his 1. 
% gence,” WES N 


SINE PONDERE ET ARTE, 


Hon. Ars Porr. v. 3 


» 


 RoSCOMMON., 


Mr. Baxter under a Chriſtmas pye. 
Whether. or no the- paſtry-cook had 
made uſe of it through chancg or wag- 
gery, for the defence of that ſuperſti- 
tious viande, I know not; but upon the 
peruſal of it, I conceived. ſo good an 
idea of the author's piety, that I bought 
the whole book. I have often profited 
by theſe accidental readings, and have 
ſometimes found very curious pieces, 
that are either out of print, or not to be 
met with in-the ſhops of our London 


friends take a ſurvey of my library, 
they are very much ſurprized to find 
upon the ſhelf of foligs, two long 
band-boxes ſtanding upright among my 
books, until I let them ſee· that they are 
both of them lined with deep erudition 
and abſtruſe-literature- I might hke- 
wiſe mention a paper-K ite; from which 
I have received-great-imprayement; and 
a hat-caſe, which-I-would not exchange 
for all the beavers in Great Britain. 
This. my inquiſitive: temper, or rather 
impertinent- humour of prying into l 
forts of writing, with;my flatural _ 


s are the moſt proper to excite pity ; for 


-# 
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fon to loquacity, give me a good deal 
of employment when I enter any houſe 
in the country; for I cannot for my 
heart leave a room, before I have tho- 
roughly ſtudied the walls of it, and ex- 
amined the ſeveral printed papers which 
are uſually paſted upon them. The laſt 


piece that L met with upon this occaſion 

ave me a moſt exquiſite pleaſure, My 
reader will think I am not ſerious, when 
Tacquaint kim that the piece Iam going 
to ſpeak of was the old ballad of the 


| « Two Children in the Wood, which 


is one of the darling fongs of the com- 
mon people, and has been the delight of 


moſt Engliſhmen in ſome part of their 


| 5 his ſong is à plain ſimple copy of 


nature, deftitute of the helps and orna- 
ments of art. The tale of it is a pretty 


reaſon but becauſe it is a copy of nature. 


the verſe; and yet becauſe the ſentiments 
1 genuine and unaffected, they are 
abſe to move the mind of the moſt polite 
reader with inward meltings of huma- 


| nity and compaſſion. The incidents 


grow out of the ſubject, and are ſuch 


which reaſon the whole narration has 
ſomething in it very moving, notwith- 
ſtanding the author of it, whoever he 
was, has delivered it in ſuch an abje& 
phraſe and poorneſs of expreſſion, that 


like a deſign of turning it into, ridicule, 
But though the language is mean, the 
thoughts,: as I have before ſaid, from 
one end to the other, are natural, and 
therefore cannot fail to pleaſe thoſe who 
are not judges of language, or thoſe 


who, notwithſtanding they are judges of 
age, have a true and unprejudied 


taſte of nature. The condition, ſpeech, 
and behaviour of the dying parents, with 
the age, innocence, and diſtreſs of the 
children, are ſet forth in ſuch tender 
circumſtances, that it is impoſſible for a 
reader of common humanity not to be 


affected with them. As for the circum- 
lance of the Robin-red-breaſt, it is in- tages of art. 


tragical ſtory, and pleaſes for no other 


There is even a deſpicable ſimplicity in 


the quoting any part of it would look 
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deed a little poetical ornament ; and to 


ſhew the genius of the author amidſt all 
his ſimplicity, it is juſt the ſame kind 


of fiction which one of the greateſt of 


the Latin poets has made uſe of upon 

a parallel occafion ; I mean that on | 
in Horace, where he deſcribes himſelf 
when he was a child, fallen aſleep in a 
deſert wood, and covered with leaves by 


the turtles that took pity on him. 


Me fabuloſ Vulture in Apub, 
Altricis extra limen Apulia, 
Ludo fatigatumque ſomno 
of ronde nowd uerum palumbes, 8 
Tex ere. „ ; 2 Op. IV, L, Js V, 9. 


In lofty Vulture's riſing grounds, 

Without my nurſe Apulia's bounds, 
When young, and tir'd with ſport and play, 
And bound with pleaſing ſleep I lay, 


Doves cover'd me with myrtle boughs. 


Carrchs 


I have heard that the late Lord Dor- 
ſet, who had the greateſt wit tempered 


with the greateſt candour, and was one 


of the fineſt critics as well as the beſt 


P oets of his age, had a numerous col= _ 


ion of old Engliſh ballads, and took 


a particular pleaſure in the reading of . 


them. I can affirm the ſame of Mr. 
Dryden, and know ſeveral of the moſt 


refined writers of our preſent age who 


are of the ſame humour. TO No 
I might likewiſe refer my reader to 
Moliere's thoughts on this ſubje&, as 
he has expreſſed them in the character 
of the Miſanthrope; but thoſe only who 
are endowed with a true greatneſs of ſoul 
and genius can diveſt themſelves of the 
images of ridicule, and admire nature in 
her ſimplicity and nakedneſs. As for 
the little conceited wits of the age, who 
can only ſhew their judgment by find- 
ing fault, they cannot be ſuppoſed to 
admire theſe productions which have 
nothing to recommend them but the 
beauties of nature, when they do not 
know how to relifh' even thoſe compo- 
ſitions that, with all the "beauties of 
nature, have alſo the additional advan» 
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Ne LXXXVI. FRIDAY, JUNE 8. 


HEU QUAM DIFFICILE EST CRIMEN NON 'PRODERE VULTvU ! 


now IN THE LOOKS DOES CONSCIOUS GUILT APPEAR T 


HERE are ſeveral arts which all 
men are in ſome meaſure matters. 
of, without having been at the pains of 
learning them. Every one that ſpeaks 
or reaſons is a grammarian and a logi- 
clan, though he may be wholly unac- 
quainted with the rules of grammar or 


logic, as they are delivered in books and 


 fiitems. In the ſame manner, every 


one is in ſome degree a maſter of that art 


which is generally diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of Phyſiognomy ; and naturally 


forms to himſelf the character or fortune 
of a ſtranger, from. the features and 
lineaments of his face. We are no 


| ſooner preſented to any one we never 


faw before, but we are , immediately 


ftruck with the idea of a proud, a re- 


ſerved, an affable, or a good-natured 


man; and upon our firtt going into a 
company of ſtrangers, our benevolence _ 
or averſion, awe, or contempt, riſes na- 

turally towards ſeveral particular per- 


fons, before we have heard them ſpeak 


a ſingle word, or ſo much as know who 
they are. „ . 
Every paſſion gives a particular caſt 

to the countenance, and is apt to diſ- 
cover itſelf in ſome feature or other. 1 
have ſeen an eye curſe for half an hour 
together, and an eyebrow call a man a 


ſcoundrel. Nothing is more common 
than for lovers to complain, reſent, lan- 


guiſh, deſpair, and die in dumb ſhow, 
: For my own part, I am ſo apt to frame 
a notion of every man's humour or cir- 
cumſtances by his looks, that I have 
ſometimes employed mylelf from Cha- 


ring Croſs to the Royal Exchange in 
drawing the characters of thoſe who 


have paſſed by me. When I ſee a man 
with a ſour rivelled face, I cannot för- 
bear pitying his wife; and when I meet 


with an open ingenuous countenance, 


think on the happine!s of his friends, 


his family, and relations. . 
I cannot recollect the author of a fa- 


mous ſaying to a ſtranger who ſtood 


ſrlent in his company — Speak that I 
may ſee thee,” But with ſubmiſſion, 


— 
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which I have juſt now mentioned; 


 Ovi1D, MET. LII. II. v. 44). 
Abppis ox. 


I think we may be better know by our 
looks than by our words, and that a 


man's ſpeech is much more eaſily diſ. 


guiſed than his countenance. In this 
caſe, however, I think the air of the 
whole face is much more expreſſive 
than the lines of it: the truth of it is, 
the air is generally nothing elle but the 
inward diſpoſition of the mind made 


viſible. 


Thoſe who have eſtabliſhed phyſiog- 
nomy into an art, and laid down rules 


of judging men's tempers by their faces, 


have regarded the features much more 
than the air. Martial bas a pretty epi- 
gram on this ſubject Ee 
Crine ruber, niger ore, brevis pede, lunine 
WT +. OTC 
Rem magnam præſtas Zoile, fi bonus es. 
e Ro 3 Eric. 1 Iv. L. 12. 


Thy beard and head are of a diff rent dye; 


Short of one foot, diſtorted in an eye: 


With all theſe tokens of a knave compleat, 
Should | thou be honeſt, thou'rt a dev'liſh 
cheat. | „„ 


I have ſeen a very ingenious author 


on this ſubje&, who founds his ſpecu- 


lations on the ſuppoſition, that as a man 
hath in the mould of his face a remote 
likeneſs to that of an ox, a ſheep, a lion, 
an hog, or any other creature ; he hath 


the ſame reſemblance in the frame of 


his mind, and is ſubje& to thoſe paſſions 
which are predominant in the creature 
that appears in his countenance. Ac- 
cordingly he gives the prints of ſeveral 
faces that are of a different mould, and 
by a little overcharging the likene!s, 
diſcover the figures of theſe ſeveral kinds 
of brutal faces in human features. ! 
remember, in the life of the famous 
Prince of Conde, the writer obſerves, 
the face of that prince was like the face 


of an eagle, and that the prince Was 
very well pleaſcd to be told ſo. In this 


caſe, therefore, we may be ſure, that 
he had in his mind ſome general impli- 
cit notion of this art of phyſhognoTy , 


» that 


of this nature. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


that when his courtiers told him his face 


was made like an eagle's, he underſtood 


them in the ſame manner as if they had 
told him, there was ſomething in his 
looks which ſhewed him to be ſtrong, 
active, piercing, and of a royal deſcent. 


Whether or no the different motions of 


the animal ſpirits, in different paſſions, 
may have any effect on the mould of 
the face when the lincaments are pliable 
and tender, or whether the ſame kind 
of ſouls require the ſame kind of habi- 


tations, 1 ſhall leave to the conſideration 
In the mean time IL 


of the curious. 
think nothing can be more glorious than 
for a man to give the lye to his face, 
and to be an honeſt, juſt, good-natured 


man, in ſpite of all thoſe marks and ſig- 
natures which nature ſeems to have ſet. 


upon him for the contrary. This very 
often happens among thoſe, who, in- 


ſtead of being exaſperated by their own 
| lopks, or envying the looks of others, 
apply themſelves entirely to the culti- 
| vating of their minds, and getting thoſe 


eauties which are more laſting and 
more ornamental. I have ſeen many 
an amiable piece of deformity ; and have 


| obſerved a certain chearfulneis in as 
| bad a on of teatures as ever was 


clapped together, which hath appeared 
goings; than all the blooming charms 
of an inſolent beauty. There is a 


| double praiſe due to virtue, when it is 
= lodged in a body that feems to have 
been prepared for the reception of vice; 


in many ſuch caſes the ſoul and the 


| body do not ſeem to be fellows. 
Socrates was an extraordinary inſtance 
There chanced to be a 


gr r in his time at Athens 
who had made ſtrange diſcoveries of 


men's tempers and incliations by their 


outward appearances. Socrates's diſ- 


ciples, that they might put this artiſt to 
the trial, carried him to their maſter, 
| whom he had never ſeen before, and 


polepſia. 


— 
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did not know he was then in company 
with him. After a ſhort examination 
of his face, the phyſiognomiſt pronoune- 

ed him the moſt lewd, libidinous, 
drunken old fellow that he had ever met 
with in his whole life. Upon which 
the diſciples all burſt out a laughing, 
as thinking they had detected the fall- 
hood and vanity of his art. But So- 
crates told them, that the principles of 
his art might be very true, notwithitand- 
ing his preſent miſtake: for that he him 
ſelf was naturally inclined to thoſe par- 


ticular vices which the phyſiognomiſt 


had diſcovered in his countenanee, but 
that he had conquered the ſtrong diſ- 
poſitions he was born with by the dico- 


tates of philoſophy. - ; 


* 


We are indeed told by an ancient au- 


thor, that Socrates very much reſembled 


Silenus in his face ; which we find to 
have been very rightly obſerved from 


the ſtatues and buſts of both, that are 


{till extant ; as well as on ſeveral ne 
ſeals and precious ſtones, which are fre- 


quently enough to be met with in the 
cabinets of the curious. But however 
obſervations of this nature may ſome- 


times hold, a wiſe man ſhould be par- 
ticularly cautious how he gives credit 
to a man's outward appearance. It is 
an irreparable injuſtice we are guilty of 
towards one another, when we are pre- 
judiced by the looks and features of 
thoſe whom we do not know. How 
often do we conceive hatred againſt a 
perſon of worth, or fancy a man to be 


proud or ill-natured by his aſpect, 
whom, we think, we cannot eſteem too 
much when we are acquainted with his 


real character! Dr. Moore, in his ad- 
mirable ſyſtem of Ethics, reckons this 


particular inclination to take a prejudice 


againſt a man for his looks, among the 
ſmaller vices in morality, and, if I re- 
member, gives it the name of a Profo- 


L 
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T: has been the purpoſe of ſeveral of 
A my ſpeculations to bring people to 
in unconcerged behaviour, with rela- 


TRUST NOT Too MUCH TO AN ENCHANTING FACE, 


Club were expoſed. to the public, t at 


—NIMIUM NE CREDE COLORI, | 


Vize. ECL. 11. v. 1. 


DRYDEN. 


tion to their perſons, whether beautiful ; 
or defective. As the ſecrets of the Ugly 


men 


men might ſee there were ſome noble 
ſpirits in the age, who are not at all diſ- 
pleaſed with themſelves upon conſidera- 
tions which they had no choice in; ſo 
the diſcourſe concerning Idols tended to 
leſſen the value people put upon them- 
| ſelves from onal advantages and 
gifts of nature. As to the latter ſpecies 
of mankind, the Beauties, whether male 
ox female, they are generally the moſt 
untractable people of all others. You 
are fo excetfively perplexed with the 


particularities in their behaviour, that, 


to be at caſe, one would be apt to with 
there were no ſuch creatures. The 

expect ſo great allowances, and give 4 
little to others, that they who have to do 
with them find in the main, a man with 
a better perſen than ordinary, and a 
beautiful woman, might be very happily 
changed for ſuch to whom nature has 
been leſs liberal. The handſome fel- 
low is uſually ſo much a gentleman, and 
the fine woman has ſomething ſo be- 
coming, that there is no enduring either 


f them. It has therefore been gene- 
rally my choice to mix with chearful 


y creatures, rather than gentlemen 
- what they pleaſe ; or beauties who have 
charms enough to do and ſay what 


would be diſobliging in any but them 


ſelves. . 


Diffidenee and preſumption, upon ac- 
count of our perſons; are equally faults; 
and both ariſe from the want ot know-- 
ing, or rather endeavouring to know, 


durſelves, and for what we ought to be 


valued or neglected. But indeed, I did 
not imagine theſe little conſiderations 
and coquetries could have the ill conſe- 
quence as I find they have by the fol- 


lowing letters of my correſpondents, 
chere it ſeems beauty is thrown into the 


accompt, in matters of ſale, to thoſe who 


peceive no favaurs from the charmers. 


MR, SPECTATOR, JUNE 4. 


FTER I have affured you I am in 


every reſpect one of the handſomeſt 
young girls about town, I need be par- 
ticular in nothing but the make of my 
face, which has the misfortune to be 
exactly oval. This I take to proceed 


from a temper that naturally incline 


me both to ſpeak and to hear. 
With this account you may wonder 
| how I can have the vanity to offer my- 
ſelf as a candidate, which I now do, to 
a ſociciy, where the Sp ectator and He- 


THE SPECTATOR. 
catiſſa have been admitted with ſo much 


is coveted by your moſt humble and 


both ſides of the fade. 


are graceful enough to omit or do 


plain to you that there are, in fix ot 
ſeven places of this city, coffee-houſes 


beauty who detains the young merchants 


applauſe. I do not want to be put in 
mind how very defective Fam in every 
thing that is ugly: I am too ſenſible of 
my own unworthineſs in this particu. 
lar, and therefore I only propoſe mylelf 
as 2 foil to the club. 5 

You ſee how honeſt I have been to 
confeſs all my imperfections, which is 
a. great deal to come from a woman, and 
what I hope you will encourage with 
the tavour off our intereſt. 
There can be no objection made on 
the fide of the matchleſs Hecatiſſa, fince 
it is certain I ſhall be in no danger of 
giving her the leaſt occaſion of jealouſy; 
and then a joint- ſtool in the very lowek 
place at a table, is all the honour that 
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obedicnt ſervant, ROSALINDa, 

P. S. I have ſacrificed my necklace 
to put into the public lottery againſt the 
common enemy. And laſt Saturday, 
about three of the clock in the after. | 
noon, I began to patch indifferently on 
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MR. SPECTATOR, 5 e 
; PON reading your late differtation 


concerning Idols, I cannot but con- 
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kept by perſons of that ſiſterhood. These 
Idols fit and receive all day long the ado- 
ration of the youth within ſuch and ſuch 
diſtricts ; I know in particular, goods 
are not entered as they ought to be it 
the Cuſtom-houſe, nor law-reports per- 
uſed at the Temple; by reaſon of one 
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too long near Change, and another 
fair-one who keeps the ſtudents at her 
houſe when they ſhould be at ſtudy. It 
would be worth your while to ſee how 
the idolaters alternately offer incenſe to 
the Idols, and what. . heart-burnings | 
ariſe in thoſe who wait for ther turn ta 
receive kind aſpects from thoſe little 
thrones, which all the company, but 
theſes lovers, call the bars. I ſaw 3 
gentleman turn as pale as aſhes, be- 
cauſe an Idol turned the ſugar into à 
tea- diſh for his rival, and careleſsly cal. 
ed the boy to ſerve him, with a—*oll- | 
© rah! why do you not give the gentle- 
© man the box to pleaſe himſelt? Ce 
tain it is, that a very e you 
abs ata feet dee 
man was taken with rad int | gow | 
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drown himſelf, becauſe his Idol would 
«aſh the diſh in which ſhe had but juſt 
drank tea, before ſhe would let him 
ule it. | 

[ am, Sir, a perſon paſt being amo- 
rous, and do not give this information 
out of envy or jealouly, but J am a real 
ſufferer by it. Theſe lovers take any 
thing for tea and coffee; I ſaw one yel- 
terday ſurfeit to make his court; and all 
his rivals, at the ſame time, loud in the 
commendation of liquors that went 
againſt every body in the room that was 
not in love. While theſe young 

reſign their ſtomachs with their hearts, 
and drink at the Idol in this manner, 
we who come to do buſineſs, or talk 
politics, are utterly poiſoned. They 


MR. SPECTATOR, 
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highly conduces to their ſervice, You 
have, I think, ſucceeded very well on 
many ſubjects; and ſeem to have been 


life. But in the conſiderations of man- 


inferior part of the world, any more 


There is one thing in particular which 
I wonder you have not touched upon, 


. manners in the ſervants of Great Bri- 
& tain, IT am a man that have travelled 
ind ſeen many nations, but have for 


m London, or within twenty miles of 
it: in this time I have contracted a nu- 
merous acquaintance among the beſt 
| fort of people; and have hardly found 
one of them happy in their ſervants. 


oreigners, and all ſuch as have viſited 
oreign countries; eſpecially ſince we 


of the world where ſervants have thoſe 
| Priviteges and advanta ges as inEngland: 


THE SPECTATOR. 


telow bridge, where he intended to 


g fellows 


WHAT WILL NOT MASTERS po, 
"MAY 30, 1711. 
Have no ſmall value for your endea- 


vours to lay before the world what 
may eſcape their obſervation, and yet 


converſant in very different ſcenes of 
and in our own houſes. 
kind, as a Spectator, you ſhould not 
omit circumſtances which relate to the 
than thoſe which concern the greater. 


and that is the general corruption of 


Leven years laſt paſt reſided conſtantly 


his is matter of great altoniſhment to 
cannot but obſerve, that there is no part 


they have no where lic ſuch plentiful 
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have alſo drams for thoſe who are more 
enamoured than ordinary; and it is very 
common for ſuch as are too low in con- 
ſtitution to ogle the Idol upon the 
ſtrength of tea, to fluſter themſelves 


with warmer liquors: thus all pretenders 


advance, as faſt as they can to a fever 


or à diabetes. I muſt repeat to you, 
that I do not look with an evil eye upon 
the profit of the Idols, or the diverſions 
of the lovers; what I hope from this re- 
monitrance, is only that we plain people 


may not be ſerved as if we were idola- 
ters; but that from the time of 3 


ing this in your paper, the Idols would 
mix ratſbane only for their admirers, 
and take more care of us who do not 
love them. I am, Sir, yours, 

R HH | | 'E 17 


Ne LXXXVIII. MONDAY, JUNE 11, . 


QUID DOMINI FACTENT, AUDENT CUM TALIA FURES ? 


„ Viko, ECL. Inn. . 19; 


WHEN SERVANTS THUS PRESUME? 


diet, large wages, or indulgent liberty ; 


there is no place wherein they labour 
leſs, and yet where they are fo little re- 


ſpect ful, more waſteful, more negligent, . 


or where they ſo frequently change their 
maſters. To this I attribute, in a great 


meaſure, the frequent robberies and 


loffes which we ſuffer on the high road 
That indeed 
which gives me the preſent thought of 
this kind, is, that a careleſs groom of 
mine has ſpoiled me the prettieſt pad in 
the world with only riding him ten miles; 


and J aſſure you, If I were to make a 


regiſter of all the horſes I have known 
thus abuſed by negligence of ſervants, 
the number would mount a regiment. 
I wiſh you would give us your obier- 
vations, that we may know how ta 
treat theſe rogue, or that we maſters 
may enter into meaſures to reform them. 
Pray give us a ſpeculation ip general 
about ſervants, and you make me yours, 
| PHLILO-BRITANNICUS. 


P. S. Pray do not omit the mention 
of grooms in particular. 


This honeft gentleman, who is fo 
deſirous that I ſhould write a fatire upon 
grooms, has a great deal of reaſon for 
his reſentment ; and I know no evil 
| | I ts which 
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Bs... THE SPECTATOR; 


which touches all mankind ſo much as 


this of the miſbehaviour of ſervants. 


The complaint of this letter runs 


wholly upon men- ſervants; and I can 
attribute the licentiouſneſs which has at 


preſent prevailed among them, to no- 
thing but what an hundred before me 


have aſcribed it to, the cuſtom of giv- 
ing board-wages. This one inſtance of 


falſe economy is ſufficient to debauch 
thewhole nation of ſervants, and makes 


them as it were but for ſome part of 


their time in that quality. They are 
either attending in places where they 
meet and run into clubs, or elle, if they 


wait at taverns, they eat after their 


matters, and reſerve their wages for 
other occaſions. From hence it ariſes, 
that they are but ina lower degree what 


their maſters themſelves are; and uſually 


affect an imitation of their manners: and 


you have in liveries, beaux, fops, and 


coxcombs, in as high perfection as 
among people that keep equipages. It 
is a common humour among the retinue 


of people of quality, when they are in 


their revels, that is, when they are 
out of their maſters fight, to aſſume in 


a humorous way the names and titles of 
Thoſe whole liveries they. wear. By 


which means characters and diſt inctions 


become ſo familiar to them, that it is 


fo this, among other cauſes, one may 
impute a certain infolence among our 
farvants, that they take no notice of 
any gentleman though they know him 
ever ſo well, except he is an acquaint- 
ance of their maſters. | 


My obicurity and taciturnity leave 
me at liberty, without ſcandal, to dine, 
# think fit, at a common ordinary, in 


the meaneſt as well as the moſt ſump- 
tous houle of entertainment. Falling 
in the other day at a victualling-houſe 
near the Houle of Peers, I heard the 


_ maid come down and tell the landlady 


at the bar, that my lord biſhop ſwore 


Re would throw her out of the window, 
if ſhe did not bring up more mild beer, 
and that my lord duke would have a 
double mug of pur]. My ſurpriſe was 
 Increated, in hearing loud and ruſtic 
voices {peak and antwer to each other 


a jo the public affairs, by the names 
of the moſt illuſtrious of our nobility ; 
until of a ſudden one came running in, 


and cried the houſe was riſing. Down 


came all the company together, and 
away! 'The alchouſe was immediately 
filled with clamour, and ſcoring one 
mug to themarquis of ſucha place, oil 


and vinegar to ſuch an earl, three 
to my new lord for wetting his ti 

ſo forth. It is athing too noto 
mention the crowds of ſervar 
their inſolence near the courts o- 

and the ſtairs towards the ſup: 
ſembly, where there is an un. 


mockery of all order, ſuch riotous Ghai 


mour and licentious confuſion, that one 
would think the whole nation lived in 
jeſt, and there were no ſuch thing as 
rule and diſtinction among us. 


The next place of reſort, wherein the 
ſervile world are let looſe, is at the enn 


trance of Hyde Park, while the gentry 
are at the ring. Hither people bring 
their lacquies out of ſtate, and here it 


is that all they ſay at their tables, and 


act in their houſes, is communicated to 
the whole town. There are men of wit 
in all conditions of life: and mixing 


with theſe people at their diverſions, [ 


have heard coquettes and prudes as well 
rallied, and inſolence and pride expoſed, 


allowing for their want of education, 


with as much humour and good ſenſe, 
as in the politeſt companies. It is a 
general obſervation, that all dependents 


run in ſome meaſure into the manners 


and behaviour of thoſe whom they ſerve: 
you ſhall. frequently meet with lovers 
and men of intrigue among the lacquies, 
a well as at White's or in the tide- 
boxes. I remember ſome years ago an 


_ Inſtance of this kind, A footman toa 


captain of the guards uſed frequently, 
when his maſter was out of the way, to 
carry on amours and make aflignations 
in his maſter's cloaths. The fellow 


had a very good perſon, and there are 


very many women that think no further 


than the outſide of a gentleman; beſides 


which, he was almoſt as learned a man 
as the colonel himſelf ; I fay thus qua- 


lified, the fellow could ſcraw| billet- 
doux fo well, and furniſh a converſation 


on the common topics, that he had, as 
they eall it, a great deal of good buſi- 


nels on His hands. It happened one 


day, that coming down a tavern: ſtairs 


in his maſter's fine guard-coat; with a 


well- dreſſed woman maſked, he met ths 
colonel coming up with other company; 
but with a ready aſſurance he quitted 


his lady, came up to him, and faid— 


© Sir, I know you have too much le- 
ſpect for yourſelf to cane me in this 
honourable habit: but you fe there 
is a lady in the caſe, and I hope M 
that ſcore alſo you will put off your 


A A 


A a A 


anger until I have told you all another 
| | c time. 


7 — „0 


time. After a little pauſe the colo- 
nel cleared up his countenance, and 
with an air of 1 whiſpered his 
man apart Sirrah, bring the lady 
« with you to aſk pardon for you;* then 
aloud—* Look to it, Will, I will never 
forgive you elſe.” The fellow went 
pack to his miſtreſs, and telling her 
with a Joud voice and an oath, that was 


— ETITE HINC, JUVENESQUE 


AND TO TO-MORROW WOULD THE 


Ass my correſpondents upon the ſub . 


is my deſign, if poſſible, to range them 
under ſeveral heads, and addreſs myſelf 
to them at different times. The firit 
branch of them, to whoſe ſervice I ſhall 
| dedicate this paper, are thoſe that have 
to do with women of dilatory tempers, 
who are for ſpinning out the time of 
courtſhip to an immoderate length, with- 


plaints againſt this ſort of women. In 
one of them no leſs a man than a brother 
vt the coif tells me, that he began his 
be had been a twelvemonth at the Tem- 
Pe; that he proſecuted it for many 
ears after he was called to the bar; 
Wat at preſent he is a ſerjeant at law; 
and notwithſtand ing he hoped that mat- 
would have been long tince brought 


PERS, FROM THEE BOTH OLD AND YOUNG, WITH PROFIT, LEARN 
THE BOUNDS OF GOOD AND EVIL TO DISCERN, | | I 
CORN, UNHAPPY HE, WHO bOES THIS WORK ADJOURN, 


ject of love are very numerous, it 


| vut being able either to cloſe with their 
lovers, or to difmils them. I have 
{many letters by me filled with com- 


ut viceſimo mono Caroli fecund:, before 
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the honeſteſt fello in the world, con- 
veyed her to an Feet, coach. 

But the many irregularities commit- 
ted by ſervants in the places above- 
mentioned, as well as in the theatres, 
of which maſters are generally the oc- 
caſions, are too various not to need be- 
ing reſumed on another occaſion. K 


Ne LXXXIX. TUESDAY, JUNE 12. 


SENFSQUE, 
FINEM ANIMO CERTUM, MISERISQUE VIATICA ANIS. 

CRAS HOC FIET. IDEM CRAS FIET, QUID! QUASI MAGNUM 
NEMPE DIEM DONAS? SED CUM LUX ALTERA VENIT, 8 
JAM CRAS HES TERN UM CONSUMPSIMUS;3z ECCE ALIUD CRAS 
EGERIT HOS AN NOS, ET SEMPER PAULUM ERIT ULTRA. 

NAM QUAMVIS PROPE TE, QUAMVIS TEMONE SUB UNO, 
VERTENTEM SESE FRUSTRA SECTAEEKE CANTHUM, _ 


PERS. SATs v. v. 64. 


SEARCH DELAY; 


HIS LAZY MORROW WILL BE LIKE TO-DAY, | | 
PERS, BUT 13 ONE DAY OF EASE TOO MUCH TO BORROW ? 

COKN. YES, SURE-3 FOR YESTERDAY WAS ONCE TO-MORROWs 
THAT YESTERDAY IS GONE, AND NOTHING GAIN'D;. | 
AND ALL THY FRUITLESS DAYS WILL THUS BE DR&AIN'D+ 
FOR THOU HAST MORE TO-MORROWS YET TO ASK, 
AND WILT BE EVER TO &EGIN THY Task; | 
WHO, LIKE THE HINDMOST CHARIOT-WHEELS, ART CURST,. 
STILL TO BE NEAR, BUT NE EPR TO REACH THE FIRST. 


Davypen, 


to an iſſue, the fair one ſtill demurs. | 1 | 


am fo well plealed with this gentleman's 


phraſe, that I ſhall diſtinguiſh, this ſe& _ 
of women by the title of Demurrers. 1 
find by another letter from one that calls 
himſelf Thyrſis, that his miſtreſs has 


been demurring above the te ſeven years. 
But among all my plaintiffs of this na- 
ture, I moſt pity che unfortunate Philan- 
der, a man of a conſtant paſſion and plen- 
tiful fortune, who ſets forth that the ti- 
morous and irreſolute Sylvia has demur- 


red until the is paſt child-bearing. Stre- 
phon appears by his letter to be a very 


choleric lover, and irrevocably ſmitten 


with one that demurs out of ſelt-intereſt. 


He tells me with great paſſion that ſhe 


has bubbled him out of his youth; that 


the drilled kim on to five and fifty, and 
that he verily believes ſhe will drop him 
in his old age, it ſhe can find her ac- 
count in another, I ſhall conclude this 
narrative with a letter from honeſt Sam. 


"Af Hopewell, 
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Hopewell, a very pleaſant fellow, who 
it ſeems has at laſt married a Demurrer. 
I muſt only premiſe, that Sam. who is 


a very good bottle-companion, has been 


the diverſion of his friends, upon ac- 


count of his paſſion, ever ſince the year 


one thouſand fix hundred and eighty- 
one. 


DEAR STR, 

you know very well my paſſion for 
Mrs. Martha, and what a dance 

ſhe has led me: ſhe took me out at the 

age of two and twenty, and dodged with 

me above thirty years. I have loved 


Her until ſhe is grown as grey as a cat, 


and am with much ado become the ma- 
ſer of her perſon, ſuch as it is at pre- 
ſent. She is however in my eye a very 
charming old woman. We often la- 
ment that we did not marry ſooner, buj 
the has nobody to blame for it but her- 


ſelf: you know very well that ſhe would 
never think of me while ſhe had a tooth 
in her head. I have put the date of my 


aſſion, anno amoris trige/inro primo, 
inſtead of a poſy, on my wedding-ring. 


I expe& you ſhould ſend me a congra- 


tulatory letter, or, if you pleaſe, an epi- 
thalamium, upon this occaſion. | 


Mrs. Martha's and yours eternally, 


Sam. HOPEWELL., 


In order to baniſh an evil out of the 


world, that does not only produce great 


uneaſineſs to private perſons, but has 


alſo a very bad influence on the public, 


I ſhall endeavour to ſhew the folly of 
Demurrage from two or three reflecti- 


ons, which I earneſtly recommed to the 
thoughts of my fair readers. 


Firſt of all, I would have them feri- 
ouſly think on the ſhortneſs of their time. 


Life is not long enough for a coquette 


to play all her tricks in. A timorous 
woman drops into her grave before ſhe 
has done deliberating. Were the age,of 
man the ſame that it was before the 


flood, a lady might ſacrifice half a cen- 
tury to a ſcruple, and be two or three 


ages in demurring. Had ſhe nine hun- 
dred years good, ſhe might hold out to 
the converſion of the Jews before ſhe 


| thought fit to be prevailed upon. But, 


alas! ſhe ovght to play her part in haſte, 


when ſhe conſiders that ſhe is ſuddenly 


to quit the ſtage, and make room for 
others. | 

In the ſecond place, I would defire 
my female readers to conſider, that as 


the term of life is ſhort, that of heaut 
is much ſhorter. The fineſtikinwrinklg 
in a fe years, and loſes the ſtrength of 
it's colouring ſo ſoon, that we hare 
ſcarce time to admire it. I might em. 
bellith this ſubject with roſes and rain. 


bows, and ſeveral other ingenious con. 


ceits, which I may poſſibly reſerve for 


another opportunity. 

There is a third conſideration which 
I would likewiſe recommend to a De. 
murrer, and that is, the great danger 
of her falling in love when ſhe is about 
threeſcore, if ſhe cannot ſatisfy her 
doubts, and ſcruples before that time. 
There is a kind of latter ſpring, that 
ſometimes gets into the blood of an old 
woman, and turns her into a very odd 
fort of an animal. I would therefore 
have the Demurrer conſider what 2 
firange figure ſhe will make, it hs 
chances to get over all dithculties, and 
comes to a final reſolution, in that un- 
ſeaſonable part of her life. | 

I would not however be underſtood, 
by any thing I have here ſaid, to dil. 
courage that natural modeſty in the ſex, 
which renders a retreat from the fir 
approaches of a lover both faſhionablz 
and graceful: all that J intend, is, to 
adviie them, when they are prompted 
by reaſon and inclination, to demur oniy 
out of form, and fo far as decenty re- 
quires. A virtuous woman ſhould re- 
ject the firſt offer of marriage, as a good 
man does that of a biſhopric ; but! 
would adviſe neither the one nor the 
other to perſiſt in refuſing what they fe- 
cretly approve. I would in this parti. 
cular propoſe the example of Eve to all 
her daughters, as Milton has reprelent- 


ed her in the following paſſage, which 


I cannot forbear tranſcribing intire, 
though only the twelve laſt lines are te 
my preſent purpoſe. 


The rib he form'd and faſhion'd with his 

| hands; . 
Under his forming hands a creature re, 
Manlike, but 4ifrent ſex; fo lovely tal; 
That what ſeem'd fair in all the world ſcem's 
| no 8 
Mean, or in her ſumm'd up, in her conta 5 
And in her looks; which from that time infus d 
Sweetneſs into my heart, unfelt before 
And into all things from her ar inſpir'd 
The ſpirit of love and amorous delight. 4 

She diſappear d, and left me dark 1 wax 

To find her, or for ever to depiore 
Her loſs, and other pleaſures all abjure 3. 
When out of hope, behold ml not tar 2 


Such ad T ſaw ber in My dream, adorn'd 
With what all earth or heaven could beſtow 
To make her amiable. On ſhe came, 

Led by her heav'nly Maker, tho? unſeen, 
And guided by his voice, nor uninform'd 
Of nuptial ſanctity and marriage rites ; 


: In every geſture dignity and love. ä 

J overjoy d, could not forbear aloud | 

£ This turn hath made amends ; thou haſt 
© fulfll'd | 

© Thy words, Creator bounteous and benign ! 

« Giver of all things fair ! but faireſt this 

« Of all thy gifts, nor envieſt. I now ſee 

© Bone of my bone, fleſh of my fleſh, my- 
12 5 fell, „ | 


INCASSUM FURIT ———-— 


MAHERE is not, in my opinion, a 
IJ] conſideration more effectual to ex- 


man, than the not ions of Plato and his 
followers upon that ſubject. They tell 
us, that every paſſion which has been 
contracted by cke ſoul during her reſi- 


body, or out of the body, differs no 
more than the man does from himſelf, 
when he is in his houſe, or in open air. 


ſpread themſelves in the ſoul, they cleave 
to her inſeparably, and remain in her for 
ever, after the body is caſt off and 
thrown aſide. As an argument to con- 
firm this their doctrine they obſerve, that 
a lewd youth who goes on in a conti- 
nued courſe of voluptuouſneſs, advances 
by degrees into a libidinous old man ; 
and that the paſſion ſurvives in the mind 
when it is altogether dead in the body 
nay, that the deſire grows more violent, 
and,likeall other habits, gathers ſtrength 

Vage, at the tame time that it has no 
power of executing it's own purpoſes, 
It, lay they, the ſoul is the moſt ſub- 
ject to theſe paſſions at a time when it 
las the leaſt inſtigations from the body, 
we may well ſuppoſe ſhe will ſtill retain 
them when ſhe is intirely diveſted of it. 
The very ſubſtance of the ſoul is feſtered 
wich them, the gangrene is gone too far 


4 


Grace was in all her ſteps, heav'n in her eye, 


I led her bluſhing like the mor 


man—_— GN JN. VIKIBUs IGNIs 


IN YAIN RE BURNS, LIXE HASTY STUBBLE FIRES. 


tinguiſh inordinate deſires in the foul of 


dence in the body, remains with her in 
a ſeparate ſtate; and that the foul in the 


When therefore the ovſcene paſſions in 
particular have once taken root, and 
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She heard me thus, and tho' divinely 
brought, ö 
Vet innocence and virgin modeſty, 


Her virtue, and the conſcience pf her worth, 


That would be woo'd, and not unſought be 
Won, | | 

Not obvious, not obtruſive, but retir'd 

The more deſirable: or, to ſay all, 

Nature herſelf, thongh pure of ſinful thought, 

Wrought in hep ſo, that ſeeing me ſhe turn'd, 

I follow'd her: ſhe what was honour knew, 

And with obſequious majeſty approv'd 

My pleaded reaſon. 'To the nuptial bower 


Ne XC. WEDNESDAY, JUNE 13. 


Wir. GroRG, 111. v. 9. 
Da rox. 
to be ever cured; the inflammation will 


rage to all eternity. g 
In this therefore, ſay the Platoniſts, 


conſiſts the puniſhment of a voluptuous 
man after death: he is tormented with _ 


deſires which it is impoſſible for him to 


gratify, ſolicited by a paſſion that has 


neither objects nor organs adapted to it: 
he lives in a ſtate of invincible defire 
and impotence, and always burns in the 
purſuit of what he always deipairs to 


poſſeſs. It is for this reaſon, ſays Plato, 


that the ſouls of the dead appear fre- 
quently in cœmiteries, and hover about 
the places where their bodies are buried, 
as ſtill hankering after their own brutal 


pleatures, and defiring again to entgr_ 
the body that gave them an opportunſ- 


ty of fulfilling thera. 


* 


Some of our moſt eminent divines 
have made ule of this Platonic notion, 
ſo far as it regards the ſubſiſtence of our 
paſſions after death, with great beaut7 
and ſtrength of reaſon. Plato indeed 
carries the thought very far, when he 


grafts upon it his opinion of ghoſts ap- 


pearing in places of burial. Though T 
muſt confeſs, if one did believe that the 


departed ſouls of men and women wan- 


dered up and down in theſe lower regi- 


ons, and entertained themſelves with the 
ſight of their ſpecies, one could not deviſe 
a more proper hell for an impure ſpirit 
than that which Platohas touched upon. 

The ancients item to have drawn ſuch 


a ſtate 
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lowing account of it, 
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a a ſtate of torments in the deſcription of 


Tantalus, who was puniſhed with the 
rage of an eternal thirſt, and ſet up to 


the chin in water, that fled from his lips 


whenever he attempted to drink it. 
Virgil who has caſt the whole ſyſtem 

of Platonic philoſophy, ſo far as it re- 

Jates to the foul of man, into beautiful 


allegories, in the ſixth book of his 
ZEneid gives us the puniſhment of a 


voluptuary after death, not unlike that 
which we are here ſpeaking ot. | 


Aurea fulcra toris, epulzque ante ora paratæ 
Regifico luxa : furiarum maxima juxta 
Accubat, et manibus probibet contingere nenſas; 
Exurgitgue facem attollens, atque intonat ore. 


EN. vi. v. 604. 


5 They lie below on golden beds diſplay'd, 


And genial feaſts with regal pomp are made: 

The queen of furies by their fide is ſets 8 

And ſnatches from their mouths th' untaſted 
meat; 3 


Which if they touch, her hiſſing ſnakes the | 


rears, | . | 
Toſſing her torch, and thynd ring in their 
cs... Da YDENs 


That I may a little alleviate the ſe- 


verity of this my ſpeculation, which 


atherwiſe may loſe me ſeveral of my po- 
lite readers, I ſhall tranſlate a ſtory that 
has been quoted upon another occation 


by one of the moſt learned men of the 


preſent age, as I find it in the original, 


The reader will fee it is not foreign to 


my preſent tubject, and 1 dare ſay will 
think it a lively repreſentation of a per- 


fon lying under the torments of ſuch a 


| kind of tantaliſm, or Platonic hell, as 
that which we have now under conh- 


deration. Nlonſieur Pontignan ſpeak - 
ing of a love-adventure that happened 
to him in the country, gives the fol- 


When I was in the country laſt 


ſummer, I was often in company with 


c a couple of charming women, who 
had all the wit and beauty one could 
© defire in female companions, with a 


© dath of coquetry, that from time to 


© time gave me a great many ageceable 
© torments. I was, after my way, in 


«„ love with both of them, and had tuch 


© trequent opportunities of pleading my 
paſſion to them when they were aſun- 
der, that I had Yeaſon to hope for 


As I was walking one evening in my 
chamber, with nothing about me but 
my night-gown, they both came into 
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my room, and told me, they had , 
very pleaſant trick to put upon a gen. 
tleman that was in the ſame hou. 
provided I would bear a part in it. 
be ao this they told me ſuch a playj.. 
ble flory, that I laughed at their con. 
trivance, and agreed to do whateyer 
they ſhould require of me. They 
immediately began to ſwaddle me uf, 
in my night-gown with long piece“ 


of linen, which they folded about 


me until they had wrapped me in 
above an hundred yards of ſwathe; 
my arms were preſſed to my ſides, 
and my legs clofed together, by { 


many wrappers one over another, that 


I looked like an Egyptian mumme. 
As I ſtood bolt upright upon one end 
in this antique figure, one of the la. 
dies burſt out a laughing. And 
now, Pontignan,”” fays ſhe, © we 
intend to perform the promiſe that 
we find you have extorted from each 
of us. You have often atked the fa- 
vour of us, and I dare fay you are a 
better bred cavalier than to refuſe to 


go to bed to two ladies, that defircitot 
you.” After having ſtood a fit of 


laughter, I begged them to uncale me, 
and do with me what they pleaſed. 


No, no, ſaid they, „we like you 
very well as you are; and upon that 
ordered me to be carried to one of 
their houſes, and put to bed in all my 


ſwaddles. The room was lighted up 


on all ſides; and I was laid very de- 


cently between a pair of theets, with 


my head, whieh was indeed the only. 


part I could move, upon a very high 


' pillow: this was no ſooner done, but 


my two female friends came into bed 
to me in their fineſt night-cloaths, 
You may eaſily gueſs at the condition 
of a man that taw a couple of the mot 
beautiful women in the world un- 


dreſſed and in bed with him, without 
being able to ſtir hand or foot. 1 


begged them to releaſe me, and ſtrug- 
gled all I could to get looſe, which I 
did with ſo much violence, that about 
midnight they both leaped out of the 
bed, crying out they were undone. 


But ſeeing me ſafe, they took their 


poſts again, and renewed their raillery. 
Finding all my prayers and endeavours 
were Joſt, I compoſed myſelf as well 
as I could, and told them, that if they 


would not unbind me, I would fall 


alleep between them, and by that 


means diſgrace them for Ever: er! 


6 alas! 
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© as ſoon as it was time for me to riſe : 


been diſpoſedtoit,theywould havepre- *© accordingly about nine of the clock 
« vented me by ſeveral little ill natured *© in the morning an old woman came 
« carefſes and endearments which they © to unſwathe me. I bore all this very 
« beſtowed upon me. As much devoted © impatiently,being reſolved to take my 
as Tam to woman-kind, I would not revenge of my tormentors, and to keep 
« paſs ſuch another night to be maſter © no meaſures with them as ſoon as 1 
« of the whole ſex. My reader will © was at liberty; but upon aſking my 
© doubtleſs be curious to know what old woman what was become of the 
| © hecame of me the next morning: way © two ladies, ſhe told me ſhe believed 
© trully my bed-fellows left me about © they were by that time within ſight of 
an hour before day, and told me, if I Paris, for that they went away in a 
« would be good and lie till, they © coach and fix before five of the clock 
« would ſend ſomebody to take me up © in the morning.” | IL 
I Ne XCI. THURSDAY, JUNE 14. 


HOUGH the ſubject I am now 
; going upon would be much more 
properly the foundation of a comedy, I 
cannot forbear inſerting the circum- 
| ances which pleaſed me in the account 
| a young lady gave me of the loves of a 
family in town, which ſhall be name- 
E leſs; or rather for the better found and 
| clevation of the hiſtory, inſtead of Mr. 
| and Mrs. Such-a-one, I ſhall call them 
| by feigned names. Without further 
| preface, you are to know, that within 
| the liberties of the city of Weſtminſter 
| lives the lady Honoria, a widow about 
| the age of forty, of a healthy conſtitu- 
tion, gay temper, and elegant perſon. 
| dhe dreſſes a little too much like a girl, 
ates a childiſh fondneſs in the tone 
of ner voice, ſometimes a pretty ſullen- 
| neſs in the leaning of her head, and now 
and then a down-caft of her eyes on her 
kn: neither her imagination nor her 
health would ever give her to know, 
that ſhe is turned of twenty; but that 
in the midſt of theſe pretty ſoftneſſes, 
and airs of delicacy and attraction, ſhe 
bas a tall daughter within a tortnight 
of fifteen, who impertinently comes into 
tle room, and towers ſo much towards 


checked by her preſence, and every charm 


* 


Flavia. The agreeable Flavia would 
what ſhe is not, as well as ker mo- 
ther Honoria; but all their beholders 
ue more partial to an affectation of 
Mit a perion is growing up to, than 


woman, that her mother is always 


of In” ja; 0 at the entrance of 


2N FYRIAS IGNEMQUE RUUNT, AMOR CMNIPUS IDFM, 


Viko, GroRG. 111. v. 244. 


_ — — THEY RUSH. INTO THE FIL AME z 
FOR LOVE Is LORD OF ALL, AND 18 IN ALL THE SAME. 


of what has been already enjoyed, and 
is gone for ever. It ĩs therefore allowed 
to Flavia to look forward, but not to 
Honoria to look back. Flavia is no 


way dependent on her mother with re- 


lation to her fortune, for which reafen. 
they live almoſt upon an equality in con- 


verlation; and as Honoria has given 


Flavia to underſtand, that it is ill-bred 
to be always calling mother, Flavia is 
as well pleated never to be called child. 
It happens by this means that theie la- 
dies are generally rivals in, all places 
where they appear; and the words Mo- 
ther and Daughter never paſs between 
them but out of ſpite. Flavia one night 
at a play obſerving Honoria draw the 
eyes of ſeveral in the pit, called to a lady 
who ſat by her, and bid her aſk her 


mother to lend her her ſnuff box tor en? 


moment. Another time, when a lover 
of Honoria was on his knees beſeeching 
the favour to kils her hand, Flavia 
ruſhing into the room, kneeled down by 
him and atked her bleſſing. Several oz 


theſe contradictory acts of duty have 


raiſed between them ſuch a coldnets, 
that they generally converle when they 
are in mixed company by way of talking 
at one another, and not to one another. 


tain ſufficiency in the young women of 
this age, who aſſume to themſelves an 
authority of carrying all things before 
them, as if they were poſſeſſors of the 
eſteem of mankind, £4 

but a year before them in the world, 


Wers 
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Honoria is ever complaining of a cer- 


all, who Were 


— N a Bn WOT 


upon ſuch a provocation, is ſure to ob- 
ſerve, that there are people who can re- 


ſign nothing, and know not how to give 


up what they know they cannot hold ; 
that there are thoſe who will not allow 


youth their follies, not becauſe they are 
_ themſelves paſt them, but becauſe they 


love to continue in them. Thele heau- 
ties rival each other on all occaſions, 
not that they have always had the fame 
lovers, but each has kept up a vanity to 
fhew the other the charms of her lover. 


Dick Craſtin and Tom Tulip, among 


many others, have of late been pre- 
tenders to this family: Dick to Honoria, 


Tom to Flavia. Dick is the only ſur- 


viving beau of the laſt age, and Tom 
almoſt the only one that keeps up that 


order of men in this. 


I wiſh I could repeat the little cir- 


cumſtances of a converſation of the 


fpur lovers with the ſpirit in which the 


young ws + IJ had my account from, 


repreſented it at a viſit where I had the 
honour to be preſent ; but it ſeems Dick 


Craſtin, the admirer of Honoria, and 
Tom Tulip, the pretender to Flavia, 
were purpolely admitted together by the 


ladies, that each might ſhew the other 


that her lover had the ſuperiority in the 
 _ agcompliſhments of that fort of creature 
whom the fillier part of women call a 


fine gentleman, As this age has a 
much more groſs taſte in courtſhip, as 


well as in every thing elle, than the laſt 


had, theſe gentlemen are inſtances of it 
In their different manner of application. 


Tulip is ever making alluſions to the 
vigour of his perſon; the finewy force of 


his make; while Craſtin profeſſes a wary 
obſervation of the turns of his mittrefles*s 


mind. Tulip gives himſelf the air of a 


reſiſtleſs raviſher, Craſtin practiſes that 


of a ſkiltul lover. Poetry is the inſe- 


parable property of every man in love; 


and as men of wit write verſes on thoſe 
occaſions, the Felt of the world repeat 


the verſes of others. Theſe ſervants of 


_ the ladies were uſed to imitate their 
© manner of converſation, and allude to 


one another, rather than interchange 
diſcourſe in what they laid When they 
met. Tulip the other day ſeized his 
miſtreſſes's hand, and repeated out of 
Ovid's Art of Love 1 


Vet riſe next morning vigorous for the fight, 


"Tis I can in ſoft battles paſs the night, 5 


Freſh as the day, aud active as the light, 


- 
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&vere neglected or diſeaſed. Flavia, 


Upon hearing this; Craſtin, with an 
air of deference, play'd Honoria's fan, 


and repeated 


Sedley has that prevailing gentle art, 

That can with a refiſtleſs charm impart 
The looſeſt wiſhes to the chaſteſt heart: 
Raiſe ſuch a conflict, kindle ſuch a fire, 
Between declining virtue and deſire, 

Till the poor vanquiſh'd maid diſſolves away 
In dreams all night, in fighs and tears all dab, 


When Craſtin had uttered theſe verſcy 
with a tenderneſs which at once ſpoke 
paſſion and reſpect, Honoria caſt a tri. 
umphant glance at Flavia, as exulting 
in the elegance of Craſtin's courtſhip, 
and upbraiding her with the homlineſs 
of Tulip's. Tulip underſtood the re- 
proach, and in return began to applaud 
the wiſdom of old amorous gentlemen, 
who turned their miſtreſs's imagination 
as far as poſſible from what they had 
long themſelves forgot, and ended his 


diſcourſe with a fly recommendation of 


the doctrine of Platonic Love; at the 
ſame time he ran over, with a laughing 
eye, Craſtin's thin legs, meagre looks, 
and ſpare body. The old gentleman 


immediately left the room with ſome 


diſorder, and the converſation tell upon 
untimely paſſion, after love, and unſea- 
ſonable youth. Tulip ſung, danced, 
moved before the glaſs, led his miſtreſs 
half a minuet, hummed— 5 


Celia the fairy in the bloom of fifteen ; 


when there came a ſervant with a letter 
to him, which was as follows. 


Underſtand very well what you meant 
* by your mention of Platonic Love. 
I ſhould be glad to meet you immediately 
in Hyde Park, or behind Montagve 
Houle, or attend you to Barn Elms, or 
any other faſhionable place that is fit tor 
a gentleman to die in, that you ſhall ap- 
point for, Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, 
5 RICHARD CRASTIN 


Tulip's colour changed at the reading 
of this epiſtle; for which reaſon his mil 
treſs ſnatched it to read the contents. 
While ſhe was doing ſo, Tulip went 
away, and the ladies now agreeing m 
common calamity, bewailed together the 


dangers of their lovers. They imme 


diately undreſſed to go out; and took 
hackneys to prevent miſchief : but, at 
alarwiag all parts of the town, Crus 
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3 was found by his window in his pumps his inglorious ſafety, curſes and leſpiſes 9 g 
dt Hyde Park, which appointment 'Tu- hercharmer, is fallen in love wit! Craſ- I 
E lip never kept, but made his elcape into tin: which is the firſt part of the hiitory Wh 
tte country. Flavia tears her hair for of the Rival Mother. R 1 
3 Ne XCll. FRIDAY, JUNE 15. | 6 
5 corvi vE PROPE DISSENTIRE VIDENTURy = 
. posckN TES VARIO MULTUM bivERSAPHPALATO; | 
. Dr DEM *—m—— | : 1 
. e | Hor, Ep, II. L. 11. v. 61: 14 
5 111 TAT E D. | | LY ; H j 
Y — ——W HAT. WOULD vou HAVE ME DO, vs F 
E: WHEN OUT OF TWENTY I CAN PLEASE NOT, TWO ——— 14 
AY ONE LIKES THE PHEASANTS'S WING, AND ONE THE LEG 3 VF 
b THE VV I. SAR BOIL, THE LEARNED ROAST AN EGG? | 14K 
: HARD TASKy To HIT THE PALATE OF SUCH GUESTS. Pop FE. 1 
OOKING over the late packets Country Juſtice; another thinks they 4B 
of letters which have been ſent to cannot be without TheCompleat Jockey. 8 
me, I found the following. : A third obſerving the curioſity and de- ll 
* . ſire of prying into ſecrets, which he tells mw 
MR, SPECTATOR, | me is natural to the fair-iex, ig of opi- Wo 
7 OUR paper is a part of my tea- nion this female inclination, if well di- 13 
* equipage; and my ſervant knows rected, might turn very much to their we! 
my humour ſo well, that calling for my advantage, and therefore recommends | It { 
breakfaſt this morning, it being paſt my to me Mr. Mede upon the Revelations. = | 
uſual hour, ſhe anſwered, the Spectator A jourth lays it down as an unqueſtion- mm 
| was not yet come in; but that the tea- able truth, that a lady cannot be tho- = / 
| kettle boiled, and fhe expected it every roughly accompliſhed who has not read "$41 
moment. Having thus in part ſignified The Secret Treaties and Negociations * 1 
to you the eſteem and veneration which of Marſhal D'Eſtrades. Mr. Jacob 14 
L have for you, I muſt put you in mind Tonlon, jun. is of opinion, that Bayle's . 
of the catalogue of books which you Dictionary might be of very great uſe 2130 
| have promiſed to recommend to our iex; to the ladies, in order to make them 1 
for I have deferred furniſhing my cloſet general ſcholars. Another, whofe name 64 
with authors, until I receive your ad- I have forgotten, thinks it highly pro- e 
vice in this particular, being your daily per that every woman with child ſhould Hy 
| diſciple and humble fervant, read Mr. Wall's Hiſtory of Infant Bap- | 1 
| __ LEONORa. tiim; as another is very importunate _ (3 4 
Hes . 55 to recommend to all my female readers = 
In anſwer to my fair diſciple, whom The Fmiſhing Stroke; being a Vindi- 1 
| Lam very proud of, I mult acquaint her cation of the Patriarchal Scheme, &c. | _ 
and the reſt of my readers, that ſince 1 In the ſecond clais I thall mention 1 ſt 
have called out for help in my catalogue books which are recommended by huſ- 10 [1 
| of a lady's library, I have received bands, if I may belicve the writers of 1 
many letters upon that head, ſome of them. Whether or no they are real 1 
| which I ſhall give an account of huſbands or perſonated ones I cannot 1 
In the firſt claſs I ſhall take notice of tell, but the books they recommend are | 1 | ; 
thoſe who come to me from eminent as follow. A Paraphraie on the Hiſ- | 1 
bookſellers, who every one of them tory of Suſannah. Rules to keep Lent. wh 
mention with reſpect the authors they The Chriſtian's Overthrow prevented. N 
have printed, and conſequently have an A Diſſuaſive from the Playhouſe. The vi f 
eye to their own advantage more than Virtues of Camphire, with Directions i 
to that of the ladies. One tells me, to make Camphire Tea. The Plea» = 
that he thinks it abſolutely neceſſary for ſures of a Country Life. The Go- 115 | 
Yomen to have true notions of right vernment of the Tongue. A letter "7 0 
and equity, and that therefore they can- dated from Cheaphde deſires me that I 7 
not peruſe a better book than Dalton's would adviſe all young wives to make 
| | e themſelves 
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Arithmetic, and concludes with a poſt- 
ſcript, that he hopes I will not torget 
The Counteſs of Kent's Receipts. 

IT mayreckon the ladies themſelves as 
2 third claſs among theſe my corre- 
ſpondents and privy-counſellors, 
letter from one of them, I am adviſed 
to place Pharamond at the head of my 
catalogue, and, if I think proper, to 
give the ſecond place to Caſſandra. 
Coquetilla begs me not to think of nail- 
ing women upon their knees with ma- 
nuals of devotion, nor of ſcorching their 
faces with books of houſewitery. Flo- 
rella deſires to know it there are any 
books written againſt prudes, and in- 
treats me, if there are, to give them a 


place in my library. Plays of all ſorts 
All for 


have their ſeveral advocates. 
Love is mentioned in above fifteen let- 
ters; Sophoniſba, or Hannibal's Over- 
throw, in adozen ; the Innocent Adul- 
tery is likewiſe highly approved of ; 
Mithridates King of Pontus has many 
friends; Alexander the Great and Au- 
rengezebe have the ſame number of 
voices; but Theodoſius, or the Force of 
Love, carries it from all the reſt. 


I ſhould, in the laſt place, mention 


ſuch books as have been propoſed by 
men of learning, and thoſe who appear 
competent judges of this matter; and 
muſt here take occaſion to thank A. B. 
whoever it is that conceals himſelf un- 
der thoſe two letters, for his adviceupon 


this ſubject: but as I find the work I 


have undertaken to be very difficult, I 
ſhall defer the executing of it until I am 
further acquainted with the thoughts of 
my judicious contemporaries, and have 
time to examine the ſeveral books they 


offer to me; being reſolved, in an affair 
proceed with the 


off this moment, to 
greateſt caution. . 

In the mean while, as I have taken 
the ladies under my particular care, 


Tu SPECTATOR. 
themſelves miſtreſſes of Wingate's F 


In a 


ter than ſeveral gentleman that make a 


low; that Will Trippit begins to be 


himſelf is within a month ofa coxcomb, 


I ſhall make it my buſineſs to find 
out in the beſt authors ancient and mo. 
dern ſuch paſſages as may be for their 
uſe, and endeavour t6 accommodate 
them as well as I can to their taſte; not 
queſtioning but the valuable part of the 
{ex will eaſily pardon me, if from time 
to time I laugh at thoſe little vanities 
and follies which appear in the beha- 
viour of {ome of them, and which are 
more proper for ridicule than a ſerious 
cenſure. Moſt books being calculated 
for male readers, and generally written 
with an eye to men of learning, makes 
a work of this nature the more neceſ. 
ſary ; beſides, I am the more encouraged, 
becauſe I flatter myſelf that I fee the 
ſex daily improving by theſe my ſpecu- 
lations. My fair readers are already 
deeper ſcholars than the beaus; I could 
name ſome of them who talk much het- 


figure at Will's; and as I frequently 
receive letters from the fine Ladies and 
pretty Fellows, I cannot but obſerve that 
the former are ſuperior to the others not 
only in the ſenſe but in the ſpelling, 
This cannot but have a good effect up- 
on the female world, and keep them 
from being charmed by thoſe empty 
coxcombs that have hitherto been ad- 
mired among the women, though 
laughed at among the men. 

I am credibly informed that Tom 
Tattle paſſes for an impertinent fel- 


ſmoked; and that Frank Smoothly 


in caſe I think fit to continue this pa- 
per. For my part, as it is my buſi- 
neſs in ſome meaſure to detect ſuch as 
would lead aſtray weak minds by their 
falſe pretences to wit. and judgment, 
humour and gallantry, I ſhall not fail 
to lend the beſt lights I am able to the 
fair-ſex for the continuation of thelc 
their diſcoveries, | : 
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Ne XCIIL, SATURDAY, JUNE 16. 


—PATIO BREVI 


FROM THY CONTRACTED 


BY V Y <« ſhortneſs of time, faith Se- 
BE neca, and yet have much more than 
E «© we know what to do with. Our lives, 
aps he, © are ſpent either in doing no- 
© « thing at all, or in doing nothing that 


© © plaining our days are few, and acting 
as though there would be no end of 
them.“ That noble philoſopher has 
© deſcribed our inconfiftency with our- 
ſelves in this particular, by all thoſe 


which are peculiar to his writings. 


E inconſiſtent with itſelf in a point that 
bears ſome affinity to the former. 
| Though we ſeem grieved at the ſhort- 
| nels of life in general, we are wiſhing 
every period of it at an end. The mi- 
vor longs to be at age, then to be a man 
of buſineſs, then to make up an eſtate, 
| then to arrive at honours, then to retire. 
Thus, although the whole of life is al- 
lowed by every one to be ſhort, the 
W(veral diviſions of it appear long and 


Upan in general, but would fain con- 
tract the parts of which it is compoſed. 
The uſurer would be very well ſatisfied 
dove all the time annihilated that lies 
between the preſent moment and next 


Contented to loſe three years in his life, 
wll he place things in the poſture 
uch a revolution of time. The lover 
ice all the moments that are to paſs 
Way before the happy meeting. Thus, 
falt as our time runs, we ſhould be 


ours of the day hang upon our hands, 
e with away whole years; and tra- 


re WISE, CUT OFF LONG CARES 


E all of us complain of the 


E © we ought to do: we are always com- 


various turns of expreſſion and thought 


I often conſider mankind as wholly | | 
tion; and J hope I ſhall not do an un- 


tedious. We are for lengthening our 


urter-day. ' The politician would be 
Mich he fancies they will ſtand in after 


would be glad to ſtrike out of exiſt- 


try glad in moſt parts of our lives, that 
tan much taſter than it does. Several 


— 


s PEM LONGAM RESECES: DUM LOQUIMUR, FUGERIT IN VIDA 
E TAS: CARPE DIEM, QUAM MINIMUM CREDULA POSTERO. 
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 £'$N WHILST WE SPEAK THE ENVIOUS TIME 
DOTH MAKE SWIFT HATSE AWAY: 

THEN SEISE THE PRESENT, USE THY PRIME, 

NOR TRUST ANOTHER DAY, . 


vel through time as through a country 
filled with many wild and empty waſtes, 
which we would fain hurry over, that 
we may arrive at thoſe ſeveral little ſet- 
tlements or imaginary points of reſt 
which are diſperſed up and down in it. 
If we divide the life of moſt men into 
twenty parts, we ſhall find that at leaſt 
nineteen of them are mere gaps and 
chaſms which are neither filled with 
pleaſure nor buſineſs. I do not how- 
ever include in this calculation the life 
of thoſe men who are in à perpetual 
hurry of affairs, but of thoſe only who 
are not always engaged in ſcenes of ac- 


acceptable piece of ſervice to theſe per- 
ſons if 1 point out to them certain me- 
thods for the filling up their empty 
ſpaces of life. The methods I ſhall 
propoſe to them are as follow. 2 
The firſt is the exerciſe of virtue in 
the moſt general acceptation of the word. 
That particular ſcheme which compre- 
hends the ſocial virtues, may give em- 


ployment tothe moſt induſtrious temper, 


and find a man in buſineſs more than 
the moſt active ſtation in life. To ad- 
viſe the ignorant, relieve the needy, 


comfort the afflicted, are duties that fall 


in our way almoſt every day of our 
lives. A man has frequent opportuni- 
ties of mitigating the fierceneſs of a 
party; of doing juſtice to the character 
of a deſerving man; of ſoftening the en- 
vious, quieting the angry, and rectify- 
ing the prejudiced; which are all of them 
employments ſuited to a reaſonable na- 
ture, and bring great ſatis faction to the 
perſon who can buſy himſelf in them 
with diſcretion. | 

There is another kind of virtue that 
may find employment for thoſe retired 
hours in which we are altogether left to 


overſelves, and deſtitute of company and 


2 A2 converſation; 
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converſation; I mean thatkintercourſe 

and communication which every rea- 
ſonable creature ought to maintain with 
the great Author of his being. The 
man who lives under an habitual ſenſe 
of the Divine preſence Keeps up a per- 
petual chearfulneſs of temper, and en- 
Joys every moment the ſatis faction of 
thinking himſelf in company with his 
deareſt and beſt of friends. The time 
never lies heavy upon him; it is impoſ- 
ſible for him to be alone. His thoughts 
and paſſions are the moſt buſied at ſuch 
hours when thoſe of other men are the 
moſt unactive; he no ſooner ſteps out of 
the world but his heart burns with de- 


votion, ſwells with hope, and triumphs 


in the conſciouſneſs of that preſence 
which every where ſurrounds him ; or, 
on the contrary, pours out it's fears, 
it's ſorrows, it's apprehenſions, to the 
great Supporter of it's exiſtence. 

J have here only conſidered the ne- 
ceſſity of a man's being virtuous, that 
he may have ſomething to do; but if we 
conſider further, that the exerciſe of 
virtue 1s not only an amuſement for the 
time it laſts, but that it's influence ex- 


tends to thoſe parts of our exiſtence 


which lie beyond the grave, and that 
our whole Eternity is to take it's colour 
from thoſe hours which we here employ 
in yirtue or in vice, the argument redou- 
bles upon us, for putting in practice 
this method of paſſing away our time. 


improve, and has opportunities of turn- 
ing it all to good acccunt, what ſhall we 
think of him it he ſuffers nineteen parts 
of it to lie dead, and perhaps employs 
even the twentieth to his ruin or diſad— 
vantage? But becauſe the mind cannot 
be always in it's fervours, nor ſtrained 


up to a pitch of virtue, it is neceſſary to 


find out proper employments for it in 
it's relaxations. - e 


The next method therefore that 1 


would propoſe to fill up our time, ſhould 
be uſctul and innocent diverſions. I 


muſt contels I think it is below reaſon- 


able creatures to be altogether conver- 
unt in ſuch diverſions as are merely in- 


nocent, and have nothing elle to recom- 


mend them, but that there is no hurt in 
them. 
has even thus much to ſay for itſelf, 

I ſhall not determine; but I think it is 
very wonderful to tee perſons of the 


belt ſenſe paſſing away a dozen hours 
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figures. Would not a man laugh t9 


ments of life, which one would endea- 


rather than ſuffer the mind to lie idle, 
When a man has but a little ſtock to 


. tertaining authors. But this I ſhall 


Whether any kind of gaming 


together in ſhuffling and dividing a pack 
of cards, with no other converſation but 
what is made up of a few game phraſe, 
and no other ideas but thoſe of black 
or red ſpots ranged together in different 


hear my one of this ſpecies complaining 
that lite is ſhort ? + 
The ſtage might be made a perpetual 
ſource of the molt noble and uſeful en. 
tertainments, were it under proper re. 
gulations. . 8 
But the mind never unbends itſelfſo 
agreeably as in the converſation of a 
well-choſen friend. There is indeed ng 
bleſſing of life that is any way compara. 
ble to the enjoyment of a diſcreet and 
virtuous friend. It eaſes and unloads 
the mind, clears and improves the un. 
derſtanding, engenders thoughts and 
knowledge, animates virtue and good 
reſolution, ſoothes and allays the pal. 
ſions, and finds employment for moſt 
of the yacant hours of life. 
Next to ſuch an intimacy with a par. 
ticular perſon, one would endeavour 
after a more general converſation with 
ſuch as are able to entertain and improve 
thoſe with whom they converſe, which 
are qualifications that ſeldom go aſunder. 
There are many other uſeful amuſe. 


vour to multiply, that one might on all 
occations have recourſe to ſomething 


or run adrift with any paſſion that 
chances to riſe in it. : 

A man that has a taſte for muſic, 
painting, or architecture, is like one 
that has another ſenſe when compared 
with ſuch as have no rcliſh of thoſe 
arts. The floriſt, the planter, the gar- 
dener, the huſbandman, when they at 
only as accompliſhments to the man of 
fortune, are great reliefs to a country 
life, and many ways ulſeiul to thoſe 
who are poſſeſſed of them. 

But of all the diverſions of life, there 
is none ſo proper to fill up its empty 
ſpaces as the reading of uſeful and en. 


only touch upon, becauſe it in ſome 
meaſure interferes with the third me 
thod, which I ſhall propoſe in another 
paper, for the employment of our dea 
unactive bodies, and which I ſhall only 
mention in general to be the purivi® 
knowledge. | | J 
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Ne XCIV. MONDAY, JUNE 18. 


VIVERE BIS, VITA POSSE PRIOKE FRU1, 


"HOC EST 


Marr, EPIG, xxIII. I. 10. 


THE PRESENT JOYS OF LIFE WE DOUBLY TASTE, 
BY LOOKING BACK WITH PLEASURE ON THE PAST, 


HE laſt method which I propoſed 
in my Saturday's paper, for fill- 
ing up thole empty ſpaces of life which 
are ſo tedious and burthenſome to idle 
people, is the employing ourſelves in the 
purſuit of knowledge. I remember Mr. 
Boyle, ſpeaking of a certain mineral, 
tells us, that a man may conſume his 
whole life in the ſtudy of it, without 
arriving at the knowledge of all it's 
qualities. The truth of it is, there is 
not a ſingle ſcience, or any branch of 
it, that might not furniſh a man with 
buſineſs for life, though it were much 
longer than it is. | 


I ſhall not here engage on thoſe beaten 


ſubjects of the uſefulneſs of knowledge, 
nor of the pleaſure and perfection it 
gives the mind, nor on the methods of 
attaining 1t, nor recommend any par- 
ticular branch of it, all which have been 


the topics of many other writers; but 


ſhall-indulge mylelf in a ſpeculation 
that is more uncommon, and may there- 
tore perhaps be more entertaining. 


I have before ſhewn how the unem 


ployed parts of life appear long and 
tedious, and ſhall here endeavour to 
ſhew how thoſe parts of lite which are 
exerciſed in ſtudy, reading, and the 
purſuits of knowledge, are long but not 


tedious, and by that means diſcover a 


method of lengthening our lives, and 


at the ſame time of turning all the parts 


of them to our advantage. 


Mr. Locke obſerves, that we get the 


idea of time, or duration, by refſecting 
on that train of ideas which ſucceed one 


another in our minds: that for this rea- 
lon when we fleep ſoundly without 
dreaming, we have no perception of 
time, or the length. of it, whilſt we 


lep; and that the moment wherein we 


leave off to think, until the moment 


we begin to think again, ſeems to have 


no diſtance. To which the author adds 


— And fo I doubt not but it would 
be to a waking man, if it were poſ- 
ſible for him to keep only one idea in 


his mind, without variation, and the 


© ſucceſſion of others; and we ſee, that 
one who fixes his thoughts very in- 
© tently on one thing, lo as to take but 
© little notice of the ſucceſſion of ideas 
© that paſs in his mind whilſt he is taken 
© up with that earneſt contemplation, 
© lets flip out. of his account a good 
c 

c 


part of that duration, and thinks that 


time ſhorter than it is. EX | 
We might carry this thought further, 


and conſider a man as, on one fide, 


ſhortening his time by thinking on no- 
thing, or but a few things; ſo, on the 


other, as lengthening it, by employing 


his thoughts on many ſubjects, or by 
entertaining a quick and conitant ſuc- 
ceſſion of ideas. Accordingly Monſieur 


Mallebranche, in his Enquiry after 


Truth, which was publiſhed ſeveral 


years before Mr. Locke's Eſſay on Hu- 
man Underſtanding, tells us, that it is 
poſſible ſome creatures may think half 
an hour as long as we do a thouſand 
years; or look upon that ſpace of dura- 
tion which we call a minute, as an hour, 


a week, a month, or a whole age. 
This notion of Monheur Malle- 

branche, is capable of ſome little ex- 

planation from what I have quazed out 


of Mr. Locke; for if our notion of time 


is produced by our reflecting on the 


ſucceſſion of ideas in our mind, and this 
ſucceſſion may be infinitely accelerated 
or retarded, it will follow, that different 


"beings may have different notions of the 
fame parts of duration, according as 


their ideas, which we ſuppole are equal. 


ly diſt inct in each of them, follow One 


another in a greater or leſs degree of 


rapidity. Re ys 

There is a famous paſſage in the Al- 
coran, which looks as if Mahomet had 
been poſſeſſed of the notion we are now 


' ſpeaking of. It is there ſaid, that the 


angel Gabriel took Mahomet out of his 
bed one morning to give him a ſight of 
all things in the ſeven heavens, in pa- 


radiſe, and in hell, which the prophet 


took a diſtin& view of; and after have. 
ipg held ninety thouſand conferences 
. | with 
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with God, was brought back again to 
his ben. All this, ſays the Alcoran, 
was tranſated in fo ſmall a ſpace of 
time, that Mahomet at his return found 


his bed ftill warm, and took up an 


earthen pitcher, which was thrown 
down at the very inſtant that the angel 
Gabriel carried him away, before the 
water was all ſpilt. 


There is a very pretty ſtory in the 


Turkiſh Tales which relates to this 
paſſage of that famous impoſtor, and 
bears ſome affinity to the ſubject we are 
now upon. A ſultan of Egypt, who was 
an infidel, uſed to laugh at this circum- 
ſtance in Mahomet's life, as what was 


altogetlier impoſſible and abſurd; but 


converſing one day with a great doctor 
in the law, who had the gift of working 
miracles, the doctor told him he would 
quickly convince him of the truth of this 
paſſage in the hiſtory of Mahomet, if 
he would conlent to do what he ſthould 
defire of him. Upon this the ſultan was 
directed to place himſelf by an huge tub 
of water, which he did accordingly ; 


and as he ſtood by the tub amidſt a circle 


ot his great men, the holy man bid him 


plunge his head into the water, and 


draw it up again: the king accordingly 


thruſt his head into the water, and at 


the ſame time ſound himſelf at the foot 
of a mountain on a ſea- ſnore. The king 
immediately began to rage againſt his 
doctor for this piece of treachery and 
witchcraft ; but at length, knowing it 
was in vain to be angry, he ſet himſelf 
to think on proper methods for getting 
a livelihood in this ftrange country. 
Accordingly he applied himſelf to tome 


people whom he ſaw at work in a neigh- 


bouring wood: theſe people conducted 


kim to a town that ſtood at a little diſ- 
tance from the wood, where, after ſome 
adventures, he married a woman of great 


beauty and fortune. He lived with this 
woman ſo long until he had by her ſeven 


ſons and ſeven daughters; he was after 


wards reduced to great want, and forced 
to think of plying in the ſtreets as a 
porter for his Hvelihood. One day as 
he was walking alone by the ſea-ſide, 
being ſcized with many melancholy re- 
flections upon his former and his pre- 
ſent ſtate of life, which had raiſed a fit 
of devotion in him, he threw off his 
cloaths with a deſign to waſh himſelf, 


according to the cuſtom'ot the Maho- 


* 


metans, before he faid his prayers. 


conſider how we may extend life beyond 


of it with uſeful or amuſing thoughts; 


After his firſt plunge into the ſea, he 
no ſooner raiſed his head above the water 
but he found himſelf ſtanding by the 
fide of the tub, with the great men of 
his court about him, and the holy man 7 
at his ſide. He immediately upbraided A 
his teacher for having ſent him on ſuch | 
a courſe of adventures, and betrayeq 
him into ſo long a fate of miſery and 
ſervitude; but was wondertully ſurpriſe 
when he heard that the ſtate he talked of 
was only a dream and deluſion ; that he 
had not ſtirred from the place where he 
then ſtood; and that he had'oaly dipped 
his head into the water, and immedi. 
ately taken it out again. | 

The Mahometan doctor took this oc. 
caſion ot inſtructing the ſultan, that no- 
thing was impoffible with God; and 
that He, with whom a thouſand years 
are but as one day, can, if he pleaſes, 
make a ſingle day, nay a ſingle mo- 
ment, appear to any of his creatures as 
a thouſand years. | 7 

I ſhall leave my reader to compare 
theſe Eaſtern fables with the notions of 
thoſe two great philotophers whom I 
have quoted in this paper; and ſhall only, 
by way of application, deſire him to 


«= Aa _ oc oa > Ot. - ot and CC. row ww to. 7rc. 


it's natural dimenſions, by applying 
ourſelves diligently to the purſuits of 
knowledge. ; Ts 
The hours of a wiſe man are length- 
ened by his ideas, as thoſe of a fool are 
by his paſſions; the time of the one is 
long, becauſe he does not know what | 
to do with it; ſo is that of the other, 
becaule he diſtinguiſhes every moment 
or in other words, becauſe the one is 
always wiſhing it away, and the other 
always enjoying it. | 1 
How different is the view of paſt life, 
in the man who is grown old in know- 
ledge and wiſdom, from that of him who | 
is grown old in ignorance and folly! 
The latter is like the owner of a baren 
country thatsfills his eye with the pro- 
fpect of naked hills and plains, which 
produce nothing either profitable or or- 
namental ; the other beholds a beautiful 
and ſpacious landſkip divided into de- 
lightful gardens, green meadows, fruit- 
ful fields, and can ſcarce caſt his eye 
on a ſingle ſpot of his poſſeſſions, that 
is not covered with ſome beautiful 
plant or flower. 7 yr 
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AVING read the two following 

letters with much pleaſure, I can- 
not but think the good tenſe of them will 
be as agreeable to the town as any thing 
I could ſay either on the topics they 
treat of, or any other. They both al- 
Jude to former papers of mine; and 1 
do not queſtion but the firſt, Which is 
upon inward mourning, will be thought 


acquainted with the generous yearnings 
of diſtreſs in a manly temper, which is 
above the relief of tears. A ſpeculation 
of my own on that ſubject I ſhall defer 
until another occaſion. | 7 

The ſecond letter is from a lady of a 
mind as great as her underſtanding. 


There is perhaps ſomething in the be- 


= 
8 


ing ridiculous. 
MR. SPECTATOR, 


courſe upon general mourning, and 
ſhould be obliged to you if you would 
enter into the matter more deeply, and 
give us your thoughts upon the common 
tenſe the ordinary people have of the 
demonſtrations of griet, who preſcribe 
rules and faſhions to the moſt ſolemn 
alfliction; ſuch as the loſs of the neareſt 
relations and deareſt friends. You can- 
not go to viſit a ſick friend, but ſome 
unpertinent waiter about him obſerves 
| the muſcles of your face, as ſtrictly as 
| it they were prognoſtics of his deatli or 
| Iecovery, If he happens to be taken 
| from you, you are immediately ſur- 


| your ſhoulders, a pathetical ſhake of 
jour head, and an expreſſive diſtortion 
of your face, to meaſure your affection 
and value for the deceaſed : but there 
vs nothing, on theſe occaſions, ſo much 
in their favour as immoderate weeping. 
As all their paſſions are ſuperficial, they 
magine the ſeat of love and friendſhip 


the production of a man who is well 


ginning of it which I ought in modeſty 
to conceal ; but I have ſo much eſteem 
for this correſpondent, that I will not 
alter a tittle of what ſhe writes, though - 
I am thus ſcrupulous at the price of be- 


] Was very well pleaſed with your dic. 


rounded with numbers of theſe ſpecta- 
| fors, who expect a melancholy ſhrug of 
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CURE LEVES LOQUUNTUR, INGENTES Trin 


LIGHT SORROWS SPEAK, GREAT GRIEF IS DUMB, | 


to be placed viſibly in the eyes: they 
judge what ſtock of kindneſs you had 
tor the living, by the quantity of tears 
you pour out tor the dead; ſo that if 
one body wants that quantity of ſalt- 
water another abounds with, he is in 
great danger of being thought inſen{i- 
ble or ill- natured: they are ſtrangers to 
friendſhip, whole grief happens not to 
be moiſt enough to wet ſuch a parcel of 
handkerchiets. But experience has told 
us, nothing is ſo fallacious as this out- 


ward ſign of ſorrow ; and the natural 


hiſtory of our bodies will teach us that 
this flux of the eyes, this faculty of 
weeping, is peculiar only to ſome con- 
ſtitutions. We obſerve in the tender 
bodies of children, when croſſed in their 
little wills and expectations, how dil- 
ſolvable they are into tears; if this were 
what grief is in men, nature would not 
be able to ſupport them in the exceſs of 
it for one moment. Add to this ob- 
ſervation, how quick 1s their tranſition 


from this paſſion to that of their joy! 
1 will not ſay we fee often, in the next 


tender things to children, tears ſhed 


without much grieving. Thus it is 
common to ſhed tears without much 
ſorrow, and as common to ſuffer much 


ſorrow without ſhedding tears. Grief 


and weeping are indeed frequent com- 
panions; but, I believe, never in their 


higheſt exceſſcs. As laughter does not 
proceed from profound joy, ſo neither 


does weeping from profound ſorrow. 


The ſorrow which appears to eatily at 
the eyes, cannot have pierced deeply 
into the heart. The heart diſtended 


with grief, . ſtops all the paſſages tor 


tears or lamentations, | 

Now, Sir, what I would incline you 
to in all this, 1s, that you would inform 
the ſhatiow critics and obſervers upon 
ſorrow, that true afffiction labours to 
be inviſible, that it is a ſtranger to ce- 
remony, and that it bears in it's own 
nature .2 dignity much above the little 
circumſtances which are affected under 
the notion of decency. You muſt know, 
Sir, I have lately loſt a dear friend, for 


whom I have not yet ſhed a tear, and 
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for that reaſon your animadverſions on 
that ſubje& would be the more accept- 
able to, Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, 
| . D. 


MR. SPECTATOR, JUNE-THE T5th, 


| A1 hope there are but few that have 

ſo little gratitude as not to acknow- 
ledge the uiefulneſs of your pen, and 
to eſteem it a public benefit; ſo J am 
ſenſible, be that as it will, you muſt 
nevertheleſs find the ſecret and incom- 
parable pleaſure of doing good, and be 
a great ſharer in the entertainment you 
give. I acknowledge our ſex to be 
much obliged, and I hope improved by 


your labours, and even your intentions, 


more particularly for our tervice. It it 
be true, as it is ſometimes faid, that 
our ſex have an influence on the other, 
your paper may be a yet more general 
good. Your directing us to reading is 
certainly the beſt means to our inſtruc- 
tion; but I think, with you, caution 
in that particular very uſeful, ſince the 


or may not, be of ſervice to us, accord- 
ing as it is managed. 

thought we are not generally ſo ignorant 
as ill-taught; or that our ſex does ſo 
often want wit, judgment, or know- 
ledge, as the right application of them; 

you are ſo well-bred, as to ſay your fair 
readers are already deeper ſcholars than 


the beaux, and that you could name 


ſome of them that talk much better than 
ſeveral gentlemen that make a figure at 
Will's: this may poſſibly be, and no 


great compliment, in my opinion, even 
fuppoſing your compariſon to reach 
Tom's and the Grecian :; ſure you are 
too wile to think that a real commenda- 
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at all prejudiced in his favour, in re. 


| _ againſt that piece, that it's inſtructions 
improvement of our underſtandings may, 


It has been of that opinion; for I do not remember, 


tion of a woman, Were it not rather 
to be wiſhed we improved in our own 
ſphere, and 'approved ourſelves better 
daughters, wives, mothers, and friends! 

I cannot but agree with the judicious 
trader in Cheapude, though I am got 


commending the ſtudy of arithmetic; 
and mutt diſſent even from the authority 
which you mention, when it adviſes the 
making our ſex ſcholars. Indeed 3 
little more philoſophy, in order to the 
ſubduing our paſſions to our reaſon, 
might be ſometimes ſerviceable, and a 
treatiſe of that nature I ſhould approve 
of, even in exchange for * Theodoſius, 
© or the Force of Love;' but as I well 
know you want not hints, I will pro- 
cegd no further than to recommend the 
Biſhop of Cambray's Education of a 
Daughter, as it is tranſlated into the 
only language I have any knowledge ot, 
though perhaps very much to it's dit. 
advantage. I have heard it objeQed 


are not of general uſe, 


but only fitted 
for a great fady; 


but J confeſs I am not 


that there are many rules laid down for 
the expences of a woman, in which parti- 
cular only I think a gentlewoman ought 
to differ from a lady of the belt fortune, 
or higheſt quality, and not in their prin- 
ciples of juſtice, gratitude, ſincerity, 
prudence, or modeſty. I ought per- 
haps to make an apology for this long 
epiſtle ; but as I rather believe you a 
friend to fincerity, than ceremony, thall 
only aſſure you I am, Sir, your moſt 
humble ſervant, WIL Oo 

| |  ANABELLA» 


— 


| MANCIPIUM DOMINO, ET FRUGI——=— 


RE FAITHFUL SERVANT, AND THE TRUF, 


MR, SPECTATOR, 


F Have frequently-read your diſcourſe | 


upon ſervants; and, as I am one 
myſelt, have been much offended, that 
in that variety of forms wherein you 
conſidered the bad, you found no place 
to mention the good, There 18 how- 
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ever one obſervation of yours T approves 
which is, that there are men of wit and 


ſervitude, I have the vanity to ſay 1 
have felt to my woful experience. 


— AMICUM 
HoR. SAT, VII. L. 2. Ve 3. 


- CREECH. 


good ſenſe, among all orders of men, 
and that ſervants report moſt ot the good 
or ill which is ſpoken of their matters. 
That there are men of ſenſe who live in 
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attribute very juſtly the ſource of our 
WT general iniquity to board-wages, and 
che manner of living out of a domeſtic 
WE way; but I cannot give you my thoughts 
on this ſubjeX any way fo well, as by 
= . hort account of my own life to this 
WT the forty-fifth year of my age; that is 
to ſay, from my being firſt a footboy at 
Wz fourteen, to my prelent ſtation of a 

nobleman's porter in the year of my age 
= ihove-mentioned. _ VVV 

7 Know then, that my father was a poor 


rent. Sir Stephen put me to ſchool, 
or rather made me follow his ſon Harry 
to ſchool, from my ninth. year; and 
W= there, though Sir Stephen paid ſome- 
ting for my learning, I was uſed like 
= a ſervant, and was forced to get what 
& induſtry, for the ſchoolmaſter took very 
Y little notice of me. My young maſter: 


was a lad of very ſprightly parts; and 


my, being conſtantly about him, and 
loving him, was no ſmall advantage to 


ind has often been whipped for not 
keeping me at a diſtance. He utcd al- 
ways to ſay, that when he came to his 
eſtate I ſhould have a leaſe of my father's 
E tenement for nothing. I came up to 
& town with him to Weſtminſter- ſchool; 
at which time he taught me at night all 
he learnt ; and put me to find out words 


| exerciſe, It was the will of Providence 
that maſter 4 was taken very ill of 
a fever, of whic 


| I aſſure you, Mr. Spectator, I remem- 


| yelterday, If he wanted any thing, it 

mult be given him by Tom: when 1 let 
any thing fall through the grief I was 
under, he would cry Do not beat the 
poor boy: give him ſome more julep 

tor me, nobody elſe ſhall give it me.” 
He would ſtrive to hide his being ſo bad, 


laying" Tom, Tom, have a good 
heart.“ When I was holding up a 


ear maſter's laſt groan. 
turned out. of the room, and left 
to ſob and beat my head againſt the wall 
* my leiſure. T he grief I was in was 


teꝛnant to the family of Sir StephenRack- 


W ſcraps of learning I could by my own 


in the dictionary when he was about his 


| he died within ten 
days after his firſt falling ſick. Here 
was the firſt ſorrow I ever knew ; and 


ber the beautiful action of the ſweet 
youth in his fever, as frefn as if it were 


when he ſaw I could not bear his being 
in ſo much danger, and comforted me, 


cup at his mouth, he fell into convul- 
lons; and at this very time I hear my 
I was quick 


Exchange; and we ſhe had a mind 


inexpreſſible; and every body thought it 
would laye colt me my life. In a le 
days my old lady, who was one of the 
houſe-wives of the world, thought of 
turning me out of doors, becaute I put 
her in mind of her ſon. Sir Stephen 
propoſed. putting me to prentice ; but 
my lady being an excellent manager, 
would not let her huſband throw away 
his money in acts of charity. I had 


ſenſe enough to be under the utmoſt in- 
dignation, to ſee her diſcard with fo little 
concern, one her on had loved ſo much; 


and went out of the houſe to ramble 
wherever my feet would carry me. 


The third day after! left Sir Stephen's 


family, I was ſtrolling up and down the 
walks in the Temple. A young gen- 
tleman of the houic, who, as I heard 
him ſay afterwards, ſeeing me half- 
ſtarved and well-drefſed, thought me an 
equipage ready to his hand, after very 
little enquiry more than Did I want a 
maſter? bid me follow him; I did ſo, 


f and in a very little while thought myſelf 
me. My maſter loved me extremely, 


the happieſt creature in this world, My 
time was taken up in carrying letters to 
wenches, or meſſages to young ladies of 
my maſter's acquaintance. We rambled 
from tavern to tavern, to the play-houſe, 
the mulberry-garden, and all places of 
reſort; where my naſter engaged every 


night in ſome new amour, in which and 


drinking he ſpent all his time when he 
had money. During theie extravagan- 
cies I had the pleaſure of lying on the 
ſtairs of a tavern half a night, playing 
at dice with other {ervants, and the like 
idleneſſes. When my maſter was mo- 
neyleſs, I was generally employed in 


tranſeribing amorous picces of poetry, 


old ſongs, and new lampoons. This 
lite held until my maſter married, and 
he had then the prudence to turn me off, 


becauſe I was in the ſecret of his in- 


trigues. EE | . 
I was utterly at a loſs what courſe to 
take next ; waen at laſt I applied myſelf 


* 


to a fellow- ſufferer, one of his miſtreſſes, 


a woman of the town. She happening 
at that time to be pretty tull of money, 
clothed me from head to foot; and 
knowing me to be a ſharp fellow, em- 
ployed me accordingly. Sometimes I 
was to go abroad with her, and when 
ſhe had pitched upon a young fellow, 
ſhe thought. for her turn, I was to be 
dropped as one ſhe could not truſt, She 
would often cheapen. goods at the New 
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| you will never fee me more. I am 
married to a cunning country gen- 
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to be attacked, ſhe would ſend me away 
on an errand. When an humble ſer- 
vant and ſhe were beginning a parley, I 


came immediately, and told her Sir John 


Vas come home; then ſhe would order 


znother coach to prevent being dogged. 


The lover makes ſigns to me as I get 
behind the coach, I ſnake my head it 


was impoſſible: Ileave myladyat the next 
turning, and follow the cullyto knowhow 


to fall in his * on another occaſion. 


Beſidtes good offices of this nature, I 


Vrit all my miſtreſs's love- letters; ſome 


from a lady that ſaw ſuch a gentleman 


at ſuch a place in ſuch a coloured coat; 


ſome ſhewing the terror ſhe was in of a 
jealous old huſband ; others explaining 
that the ſeverity of her parents was ſuch, 
though her fortune was ſettled, that ſhe 
was willing to run away with ſuch a 
one, though ſhe knew he was but a 
younger brother. In a word, my half 
education and love of idle books made 
me outwrite all that made love to her by 


way of epiſtle; and as ſhe was extremely 


2 ſhe did well enough in com- 


| pany by a ſkilful affectation of the 
gx eateſt modeſty. In the midſt of all 


this I was ſurprized with a letter from 


her and a ten pound note. 


| BONEST Tou, 


tleman, who might poſſibly gueſs ſome- 


thing if I kept you ſtill; therefore 


farewell. ps 


| When this place was loſt alſo in mar- 


friage, I was reſolved to go among quite 


another people for the future; and got 


in butler to one of thoſe families where 

there is a coach kept, three or four ſer- 
- vant, a clean houſe, and a good gene- 
ral outſide upon a ſmall eſtate. Here I 


lived very comfortably for ſome time, 


until J unfortunately found my maſter, 


the very graveſt man alive, in the garret 
with the chambermaid. I knew the 


world too well to think of ſtaying there; 


and the next day pretended to have re. 
ceived a letter out of the country that 
my father was dying, and got my dif- 


charge with a bounty for my diſcretion. 

The next I lived with was a peeviſh 
ſingle man, whom I ſtayed with for a 
year and a half. Moſt part of the time 
J paſſed very eaſily ; for when I began 
to know him, I minded no more than 


he meant what he ſaid ; ſo that one day 


in good humour he ſaid, I was the beſt 
man he ever had, by my want of reſped 
to him. | 


in the world, where nobody in the 


world had ſuch ſervants as they, where 


ſure they were the unluckieſt people in 
the world in ſervants, and ſo forth. All 
I meanby this repreſentation, is, toſhew 


you that we poor ſervants are not, what 


8 called us too generally, all rog"s; 
ut that we are what we are, according 
to the example of our ſuperiors. In tlie 
familv I am now in, I am guilty of no 
one ſin but lying; which I do with a 


2 C 


h 2 face in my gown and ſtaff every 
A 


y I live, and almoſt all day long, in 


_ denying my Lord to impertinent ſuitors, 


and my Lady to unwelcome viſitants, 
But, Sir, I am to let you know, that 


I am, when I can get abroad, a leader 


of the ſervants ; Iam he that keeps time 


with beating my cudgel againk the 


boards in the gallery at an opera; Iam 
he that am touched ſo properly at a tra- 


gedy, when the people of quality are 


taring at one another during the molt 


important incidents: when you hear in 


a crowd a cry in the right paces an hum 


where the point is touched in a ſpeech, 


. 


or an huzza ſet up where it is the voice 


of the people; you may conclude it is 


begun, or joined by, Sir, your more than 


humble ſervant, ; 
To. TROMAS TRUSTY- 


Ne xcVvn. THURSDAY, JUNE 21. 


P ROJECERE ANIM A $ - — 


V tre. Ax. v1. v. 436, | 


THEY PRODIGALLY THREW THEIR SOULS AWAY. 


A MONG the looſe papers which ! 


4 have frequently ſpoken of hereto- 
erfation between Pha- 


re, I finda conv 


2 RK 


. 


ramond and Bucrate upon the ſubjeft 
of duels, and the copy of an edict i- 
ſued in eünisgadüee 

—ů — — E crats 


Vc gr 


Theſe, Sir, are the chief occurrences 
of my life; and I will not dwell upon 
very many other places I have been in, 
where I have been the ſtrangeſt fellow 


. — - —_— » — — "* 


that diſcourlt- 
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Fucrate argued; That nothing but 
the molt fevere and vindictive punifh- 
ment, ſuch as placing the bodies of the 


N 


to death by the moſt exquiſite torments, 
would be fufficient to extirpate a crime 


ſo firmly fixed in the opinion of the 


king anfwered, That indeed inſtances of 
ignominy were neceſſary in the cure of 
this evil; but n it prevail- 
ed only among ſuch as had a nicety in 
their ſenſe of honour, | 


appearances to the world, when both 
parties were in their hearts in amity and 
reconciliation to each other; it was evi- 


way would effectually put a ſtop to what 
had being only as a mode. 


further in puniſhing in others, crimes 
which he was ſatisfied he himſelf was 
molt guilty of, in that he might have 
prevented them by ſpeaking his diſplea- 
ſure ſooner. Beſides which the king 
ſaid, he was in general averſe to tor- 


telf, rather than the criminal, to dif- 


uſe this means where the crime was but 
| an ill effect arifing from a laudable 

cauſe, the fear of ſhame. The king, at 
the ſame time, ſpoke with much grace 
| Upon the ſubje& of mercy ; and repent- 


à magnificent aſpect in the doing, but 


Merey to particulars, he obierved, was 
| cruelty in the general: that though a 
prince could not revive a dead man by 
taking the life of him who killed him, 
either could he make a reparation to 
| he next that ſhould die by the evil ex- 
ample ; or anſwer to himſelf for the par- 
tulity, in not pardoning the next as well 
5 the former offender. © As for me, 
lays Pharamond, * I have conquered 
France, and yet have given laws to 
L ropes the laws are my methods 
py lite; they are not a diminution but 
& direction to my power. I am ſtill 
ablolute to diffinguiſh the innocent 
aud the virtuous, to give honours to 
te brave and generous: I am abſo- 
ute in my good-will; none can - 1 
doſe my bounty, or preſcribe rules for 
wy fayour. While I can, as I pleaſe, 


offenders in Thin, and putting them 


which had ſo long prevailed, and was 


world as great and laudable : but the 


and that it often 
happened that a duel was fought to ſave 


dent, that turning the mode another 
That to 
ſuch perſons poverty and ſhame were tor- 
ments ſufficient : that he would not go 


tures, which was putting human nature 


grace; and that he would be ſure not to 


ed of many acts of that Kind which had 


dreadful conſequences in the example. 


reward the good, I am under no pain 
that I cannot pardon the wicked; for 
which reaſon,” continued Pharamond, 
I will effectually put a ſtop to this 
evil, by expoſing no more the tender- 
neſs > 5 nature to the importunity 
of having the ſame reſpe& to thoſe 
who are miſerable by their fault, and 
© thoſe who are ſo by their misfortune. 
Flatterers, concluded the king ſmil- 


c 
c 
c 
7 
t 
c 
; 
t 
2 


ing, repeat to us princes, that we are 


Heaven's vicegerents; let us be ſo, 
and let the only thing out of our 

© power be to do illi. | 
Soon after the evening wherein Phara- 
mond and Eucrate had this converſation, 
the following edict was publiſhed. 


 PHARAMOND'S EDICT AGAINST 
DUELS. 


PHARAMOND, KING OF THE GAULS, T9 
ALL RIS LOVING SUBJECTS SENDETH | 
GREETING, as | 
\ATHEREAS it has come to our 
royal notice and obſervation, that 
in contempt of all laws divine and hu- 
man, it is of late become a cuſtom 
among the nobility and gentry of this our 
kingdom upon flight and trivial, as 
well as great and urgent provocations, 
to invite each other into the Feu there 
by their own hands, and of their own 
=ithority, to decide their controverſies 


by combat; we have thought fit to take 


the ſaid cuſtom into our royal conſidera- 
tion, and find, upon inquiry into the 
uſual cauſes whereon ſuch fatal deciſions 
have ariſen, that by this wicked cuſtom, 
maugre all the precepts of our holy reli- 
gion, and the rules of right reaſon, the 
greateſt act of the human mind, for- 
giveneſs of injuries, is become vile and 
ſhameful; that the rules of good ſociety 
and virtuous converſation are hereby in- 


verted; that the looſe, the vain, and the 


impudent, inſult the careful, the diſ- 
creet, and the modeſt; that all virtue is 
ſuppreſſed, and all vice ſupported, in the 
one act of being capable to dare to the 
death. We have alſo further, with great 
ſorrow of mind, obſerved, that this 
dreadful action, by long impunity, (our 
royal attention being employed upon 
matters of more general concern) is be- 
come honourable, and the refuſal to en- 
gage in it ignominious. In theſe our 
royal cares and inquiries we are yet far- 
ther made to underſtand, that the per- 


ſons of molt eminent worth, and moſt _ 


2 B 2 
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as are moſt liable to be involved in the 
dangers ariſing from this licence. Now 
tak ing the ſaid premiſes into our ſerious 


conliceration, and well weighing that all 
ſuch emergencies (wherein the mind is 


incapable of commanding itſelf, and 


where the injury is too ſudden or too ex- 
quiſite to be bor ne) are particularly pro- 


vided for by laws heretofore enacted; 
and that the qualities of leſs injuries, 
like thoſe of ingratitude, are too nice 
and delicate to come under general rules; 


we do reſolve to blot this faſhion, or 


wantonneſs of anger, out of the minds 


olf our ſubjects, by our royal reſolutions 


declared in this edict as follows: 
No perſon who either ſends or accepts 
a challenge, or the poſterity of either, 
though no death enſues thereupon, ſhall 
be, after the publication of this our 


_ edit, capable of bearing office in theſe 


our dominions. 


The perſon who mall prove the ſend- 


Ne XCVIII. FRIDAY, JUNE 22. 
| — AT EST QUARENDI CURA DECOKIS 
se STUDIOUSLY THEIR PERSONS THEY ADORN, 


-1 | HERE is not ſo 8 A thing 


in nature as a lady's head-drets : 


within my own memory I have known 
it riſe and fall above thirty degrees. 
About ten years ago.it ſhot up to a 


very great height, inſomuch that the 
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hopeful abilities, accompanied with the ingorreceiving a challenge, ſhall receive 
_ ſtrongeſt paſſion for true glory, are ſuch | 


mit for an appeal for blood; when the 


—— 


female part of our ſpecies were much 


taller than the men. The women were 


of ſuch an enormous ſtature, that We 
« appeared as graſhoppers before them: 


at preſent, tne whole ſex is in a manner 
dwarted and ſhrunk into a race of beau- 
ties that ſeem almoſt another ſpecies. I 


remember ſeveral ladies who were once 


very near ſeven feet high, that at pretent 
want ſome inches of five: how they 


came to be thus curtailed I cannot learn ; 


whether the whole {ex be at preſent un- 


der any penance which we knew nothing 
of, or whetlier they have caſt their head- 


dreſſes in order to ſurpriſe us with ſome- 
thing in that kind which ſhall be entire- 
ly new; or whether ſome of the talleſt 
of the ſex, being too cunning tor the 


reſt, have contrived this method to 


make themſelves appear fizcable, is ſtill 


| thoſe female architects, who raiſc 
wonderful ſtructures out of ribbands 


perional eſtate of both parties; and their 


the good ſenſe which at preſent vel) 
much reigns among the valuable part o 


to his own uſe and property, the whole 


real eſtate ſhall be immediately veſted in 
the next heir of the offenders in as am- 
ple manner as if the ſaid offenders were 
actually deceaſed, | 

In, caſes where the laws, which we 
have already granted to our ſubjects, ad. 


criminal is condemned, by the ſaid ap- 
peal, he ſhall not only ſuffer death, but 
his whole eſtate, ral, mixed and per- 
ſonal, ſhall from the hour of his death 
be veſted in the next heir of the perſon 
whoſe blood he ſplit. HO | 
That it ſhall not hereafter be in our 
royal power, or that of our ſucceiſors, 
to pardon the ſaid offences, or reſtore the 
offenders in their eſtates, honour, or 
blood for ever. „ 
Given at our court at Blois, the 8th 
of February 420, in the ſecond 
year of our reign. 


Juv. SAT. Vie v. 500, 


a ſecret 3 though I find moſt are of opi- 
nion, they are at preſent like trees new 
lopped and pruned, that will certainly 
{ſprout up and flouriſh with greater heads 
that before. For my own part, as 
do not love to be inſulted by women wha 
are taller than myſelf, I admire the ex 
much more in their preſent humiliation, 
which has reduced them to their natural 
dimenſions, than when they had extend- 
ed their perſons and lengthened them- 
ſelves out into formidable and gigantic 
figures. I am not for adding to the 
beautiful edifices of nature, nor for rail- 
ing any whimſical ſuperſtructure upon 
her plans: I muſt therefore repeat I 
that I am highly pleaſed with the coil 
fure now in faſhion, and think it ſheus 


the ſex. Owe may obſerve that women 
in all ages have taken more pans than 
men to adorn the outſide of thei! heads; 
and indeed I very much admire, the 


Jace, 


©, 
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lace, and wire, have not been recorded on the other, that appeared, to uſe the 
for their reſpective inventions, It is cer- ſimilitude of an ingenious writer, like a 
tain there have been as many orders in foreſt of cedars with their heads reach- 
theſe kinds of building, as in thoſe ing to the clouds. He ſo warmed and 
which have been made of marble; ſome- animated the people againſt this mon- 
times they riſe in the ſhape of a pyra- ſtrous ornament, that it lay under a 
mid, ſometimes like a tower, and ſome- kind of perſecution; and whenever it ap- 
times like a ſteeple. In Juvenal's time peared in public was pelted down by the 
the building grew by ſeveral orders and rabble, who flung ſtones at the perſons 


ſtories, as he has very humorouſly de- 
ſcribed it. e 
Tu premit ordinibus, 
tum = Ys | | 
* caput : Andromachen' a fronte vide- 
o855 


Pf miner eſt: aliam 


tet adhuc compagibus al- 


ret. 

: Juv. SAT. vT, v. 501. 
With curls on curls they build her head be- 
fore 5 

And mount it with a formidable tow'r : 


that wore it. But notwithſtanding this 
prodigy vaniſhed, while the preacher 
was among them, it began to appear 
again ſome months after his departure, 
or to tell it in Monſieur Paradin's own 
words“ The women that, like ſnails 
in a fright, had drawn in their. horns, 
© ſhot them out again as ſoon as the 


© danger was over. This extravagance 


of the women's head - dreſſes in that age 
is taken notice of by Monſieur d'Ar- 


A gianteſs ſhe ſeems ; but look behind, 


| ele gentrẽ in the Hiſtory of Bretagne, and 
And then ſhe dwindles to the pigmy kind. 


byy other hiſtorians as well as the perſon 
„„ 5 D&YDEN» I have here quoted. Ut 
But I do not remember in any part of It is uſually obſerved, that a good 
my reading, that the head-dreſs aſpired reign is the only proper time for the 
to ſo great an extravagance as in the making of laws againſt the exorbitance 
fourteenth century; when it was built of power; 1n the ſame manner an exceſ- 
up in a couple of cones or ſpires, which five head-dreſs may be attacked the moſt 
ſtood ſo exceſſively high on each ſide of effectually when the faſhion is againſt 
the head, that a woman, who was but it, I do therefore recommend this pa- 
a Pigmy without her head-dreſs, ap- per to my female readers by way of pre- 
peared like a Coloſſus upon putting it vention. 
on. Monſieur Paradin ſays, that theſe T would deſire the fair-ſex to conſider 
old-faſhione-1 fontanges roſe an ell above how impoſlible it is for them to add any 
the head; that 3 were pointed like thing that can be ornamental to what is 
ſteeples, and had long looſe pieces of already the maſter- piece of nature. The _ 
crape faſtened to the tops of them, head has the oft beautiful Appearance, 
which were curiouſly fringed, and hung as well as the higheſt ſtation, in a hu- 
down their backs like ſtreamers. man figure. Nature has laid out all her 
The women might poſſibly have car- art in beautifying the face; the has 
ried this Gothic building much higher, touched it with vermilion, planted in it 
had not a famous monk, Thomas Co- a double row of ivory, made it the ſeat 
necte by name, attacked it with great of ſmiles and bluſhes, lighted it up and 
zeal and reſolution, This holy man enlivened it with the brightneſs of the 
travelled from place to place to preach eyes, hung it on each ſide with curious 
down this monſtrous commode ; and organs of ſenſe, given it airs and graces 
ſucceeded ſo well in it, that as the ma- that cannot be deſcribed, and ſurround- 
giclans facrificed their books to the ed it with ſuch a flowing ſhade of hair 
flames upon the preaching of an apoſtle, as ſets all it's beauties in the moſt agree- 
many of the women threw down their. able light: in ſhort, ſhe ſeems to have 
head-drefſes in the middle of his ſermon, deſigned the head as the cupola to the 
and made a bonfire of them within fight moit glorious of her works; and when we 
of the pulpit. He was ſo renowned as load it with ſuch a pile of ſupernumera- 
well for the ſanctity of his life as his ry ornaments, we deſtroy the ſymmetry 
manner of preaching, that he had often of the human figure, and fooliſhly con- 
à congregation of 5 peo- trive to call off the eye from great and 
ple; the men placing themſelves on the real beauties, to childiſh gewgaws, rib- 
vac ſide of his pulpit, and the women bands, and bone-lace. won Big s 
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You KNOW To FIX THE BOUNDS OF RIGHT AND WRONG, 


HE club, of which I have often 


© & declared myſelf a member, were 
laſt night engaged in a diſcourſe upon 


that which paſſes for the chief point of 
honour among men and women; and 


ſtarted a great many hints upon the ſub- 
jet, which 'I thought were entirely 


_ new. TI ſhall therefore methodize the 
feveral reflections that aroſe upon this 
oecaſion, and preſent my readers with 


them for the fpeculation of this day; 
after having premiſed, that if there is 


any thing m this paper which ſeems to 
differ with any paſſage of laſt Thurſ- 


the ſentiments of the club, and the other 
2 my own private thoughts, or rather, 
thoſe of Pharamond. 15 


The great point of honour in men is 


„and in women chaſtity. If a 


man loſes his honour in one rencounter, 
Te is not impoſſible for him to regain it 
in another; a flip in a woman's honour © 


is irrecoverable. I can give no reaſon 

for fixing the point of honour to theſe 
two qualities, unleſs it be that each ſex 
fets the greateſt value on the qualifica- 
tion which renders'them the moſt ami- 


Able in the eyes of the contrary ſex. 


Had men choſen for themſelves, with- 
out regard to the opinions of the fair- 
fe, I ſhould believe the choice would 
Have fallen on wiſdom or virtue; or had 
women determined their own point of 


honour, it is probable that wit or good- 


nature would have carried it againit 
etaſtiry, Eos 


Nothing recommends a man more to 


me female ſex than courage; whether it 


be that they are pleated to ſee one who 
is a terror to others fall like a ſlave at 
their feet, or that this quality ſupplies 
their own principal defect, in guarding 
them from inſults, and avenging their 


__ quarrels, or that courage is a natural 


indieation of a ſtrong and ſprightly con- 
ſtitution. On the other fide, nothing 
makes a woman more eſteemed by the 
oppoſite ſex than chaſtity; whether it be 
that we always prize thoſe moſt who are 
hardeſt to come at, or that nothing be- 


* 
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day's, the reader will conſider this as 


unreſented; but to ſay he lies, though 


Hot, SAT. v1. I. 1. v.62, 


ſides chaſtity with it's collateral attend. 
ants, truth, fidelity and conſtancy, gives 
the man a property in the perſon he 
loves, and conſequently endears her to 
him above all things. 

I am very much pleaſed with a paſſage 
in the inſcription on a monument ere}. 


ed in Weſtminſter Abbey to the late 


Duke and Ducheſs of Newcaſtle—* Her 


name was Margaret Lucas, youngeſt 
ſiſter to the Lord Lucas of Colcheſter; 


were valiant, and all the fiſters vir. 
tous.” | To 

In books of chivalry, where the point 
of honour is ſtrained to madneſs, the 
whole ſtory runs on chaſtity and cou- 
rage. The damſel is mounted on a 
white palfrey, as an emblem of her in- 
nocence; and, to avoid ſcandal, muſt 


Sr we 5 HH 7 


have a dwarf for her page. She is not 


to think of a man, until ſome misfor- 
tune has brought a knight-errant to her 
relief. The knight falls in love, and, 
did not gratitude reſtrain her from mur 


dering her deliverer, would die at her 
feet by her diſdain. However, he muſt 


wait ſome years in the deſert, before 
her virgin heart cæn think of a ſurren- 
der. The knight goes off, attacks 
every thing he meets that is bigger and 
ſtronger than himſelf, ſeeks all oppor- 


tunities of being knocked on the head, 


and after ſeven years rambling returns 
to his miſtreſs, whoſe chaſtity has been 
attacked in the mean time by giants and 


tyrants, and undergone as many trials 
as her lover's valour. . 

In Spain, where there are ſtill great 
remains of this romantic humour, it is 
a tranſporting favour for a lady to caſt 


an accidental glance on her lover-from 
a window, though it be two or three 
ſtories high; as it is uſual for the lover 
to aſſert his paſſion for his miſtreſs, in 
ſingle combat with à mad bull. 

The great violation of the point of 


honour from man to man, is giving the 


lie. One may tell another he whores, 
drinks, blaſphemes, and it may pals 


but 


a noble family, for all the brothers 


] 


but in jeſt, is an affront that nothing 


but blood can expiate. The reaſon 
perhaps may be, becauſe no other vice 
implies a want of courage ſo much as 
the making of a lie; and therefore tell- 


ing a man he lies, is touching him in 


 . the moſt ſenſible part of honour, and 
| ;adire&ly calling him a coward. I can- 
not omit under this head what Herodo- 


tus tells us of the ancient Perſians, 


that from the age of five years to twenty 
they inſtruct their ſons only in three 
things, to manage the horſe, to make 
uſe of the bow, and to ſpeak truth. 

The placing the point of honour in 
this falſe kind of courage, has given 
occaſion to the very refuſe of mankind, 
who have neither virtue nor common 
ſenſe, to ſet up for men off honour. An 
Engliſh peer, who has not been long 
dead, uſed to tell a pleaſant ſtory of a 
French gentleman that viſited him early 
one morning at Paris, and after great 
profeſſions of reſpect, let him know that 


he had it in his power to oblige him; 
which, in ſhort, amounted to this, that 


he believed he could tell his lordſhip the 


perion's name who joſtled him as he 


came out from the * ; but before he 
would proceed, he begged his lord{hip 
that he would not deny him the honour 


of making him his ſecond. The Eng- 


liſn lord, to avoid being drawn into a 
very fooliſh affair, told him that he was 
under engagements for his two next 
duels to a couple of particular friends. 
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withdrew, hoping his lordſhip would 


not take it ill if he meddled no farther 


in an affair from whence he himſelf was 
to receive no advantage. | 
The beating down this falſe notion 
of honour, in ſo vain and lively a 


pleas thoſe of France, is deſervedly look- 


ed upon as one of the moſt glorious parts 


of their preſent King's reign. It is pity 


but the puniſhment of theſe miſchievous 


notions ſhould have in it tome particular 


circumſtances of ſhame and infamy 3 
that thoſe who are ſlaves to them map 
lee, that inſtead of advancing their re- 


putations, they lead them to ignominy 
and diſhonour. | 


Death is not ſuſicient to deter men, 
who make it their glory to deſpiſe it; 
but if every one that tought a dack 


were td ſtand in the pillory, it would 


quickly leſſen the number of theſe ima- 


ginary men of honour, and put an end 


to ſo abſurd a practice. 


When honour is a ſupport to virtu= 


ous principles, and runs parallel with, 
the laws of God and our country, it 
cannot be too much cheriſhed and en- 
couraged : but when the dictates. of ho- 


nour are contrary to thoſe of religion, 
and equity, they are the greateſt de- 
pravations of human nature, by giving 


wrong ambitions and falle ideas of what, 


is good and laudable ; and ſhould there- 
fore be exploded by all governments, 
and driven out as the bane and plague. 
| of human ſociety. 5 
Upon which the gentleman immediatel „ 


wc. MONDAY, JUNE 25. 


NIL EGO CONTULERIM juc uno SANUS AMICO. 


A Man advanced in years that thinks 
1 fit to look back upon his former 
life, and calls that only life which was 
paſſed with fatisfaction and enjoyment, 
excluding all parts which were not plea- 
ant to him, will find himſelf very 
young, if not in his infancy. Sickneſs, 
ill humour, and idleneſs, will have rob- 
bed him of a great ſhare of that ſpace 
we ordinarily call our life. It is there- 
fore the duty of every man that would 


be true to himſelf, to obtain, if poſſible, 


i diſpoſition to be pleaſed, and place 
umlelf in a conſtant aptitude for the 


a ſick man ſhould come into t 
a man is too weak to bear what is a re- 
| 28255 treſhment 


| Honk. SAT. Vs 1. 1. v. 44+ | 


Bo THE GREATEST BLESSING 18 A PLEASANT FRIEND, 


ſatisfactions of his being. Inſtead of 


this, you hardly ſee a man who is nat 
uneaſy in proportion to his advancement 


in the arts of life. An affected delicacy 
is the common improvement we meet; 


with in thoſe who pretend to be refined} 


above others: they do not aim at true 
pleaſures themſelves, but turn their 
thoughts upon obſerving the falſe plea» 


ſures of other men, Such people are . 


valetudinarians in ſociety, and they: 
ſhould no more come into ofa pany than 


e air: if 
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keep his chamber. When any one in 


Sir Roger's company complains he is 


out of order, he immediately calls for 


ſome poſſet-drink for him; for which 


reaſon that ſort of people who are ever 


bewailing their conſtitution in other 
places, are the chearfulleſt imaginable 


vyhen he is preſent. | 

It is a wonderful thing that ſo many, 
and they not reckoned abſurd, ſhall en- 
tertain thoſe with whom they converſe 
by giving them the hiſtory of their pains 
and achs; and imagine ſuch narrations 
their quota of the converſation. This 
is of all other the meaneſt help to diſ- 
courſe, and a man muſt not think at all, 


or think himſelf very inſignificant, when 
he finds an account of his head-ach 


anſwered by another aſking what news 


in the laſt mail? Mutual good- humour 


is adreſs we ought to appear in wherever 


ve meet, and we ſhould make no men- 
tion of what concerns ourſelves, with- 
out it be of matters wherein our friends 


ought to rejoice ; but indeed there are 


crowds of people who put themſelves 


in no method of ee themſelves or 
others; ſuch are thoſe whom we uſually 
call indolent perſons. 


ecoming any part of our life after we 
are out of the nurſe's arms. Such an 


_ averſion to labour creates a conſtant 
wearineſs, and one would think ſhould 
make exiſtence itſelf a burden. The in- 


dolent man deſcends from the dignity of 


his nature, and makes that being which 
was rational merely vegetative; his life 
conſiſts only in the mere increaſe and 


decay of a body, which, with relation 
to the reſt of the worid, might as wcll 
have been uninformed, as the habitati- 
on of a reaſonable mind. | 


Of this kind is the life of that extra- 
ordinary couple, Harry Terſett and his 
lady. 


celibacy one of thoſe pert creatures who 


Harry was in the days of his 


have much vivacity and little under- 


ſtanding; Mrs. Rebecca Quickly, whom 
he married, had all that the fire of 
youth and a lively manner could do to- 


wards making an agreeable woman. 


"Theſe two people of ſeeming merit fell 
into each other's arms; and paſſion be- 


ing ſated, and no reaſon or ue ſenſe 
in either to ſucceed it, their life is now 
at a ſtand; their meals are inſipid, and 


Fe "Ip 


Indolence is, 
methinks, an intermediate ſtate between 
£ oats and pain, and very much un- 
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freſhment to men in health, he muſt ill 


their time tedious; their fortune kag 


placed them above care, and their loſs 


of taſte reduced them below diverſion, 
When we talk of theſe as inſtances of 
inexiſtence, we do not mean, that in 
order to live it is neceſſary we ſhould 
always be in jovial crews, or crowned 
with chaplets of roſes, as the merry fel. 
lows among the ancients are deſcribed; 
but it is intended by conſidering theſe 
contraries to pleaſure, indolence, and 
too much delicacy, to ſhew that it is 
prudence to preſerve a diſpoſition in 
ourſelves to receive a certain delight in 
all we hear and fee. | 

This portable quality of good-hu- 


mour ſeaſons all the parts and occur. 


rences we meet with, in ſuch a manner, 
that there are no moments loft; but they 
all paſs with ſo much ſatisfaction, that 
the heavieſt of loads, when it is a load, 
that of time, is never felt by us. Va- 
rilas has this quality to the higheſt per- 
fection, and communicates it wherever 
he appears: the ſad, the merry, the ſe- 
vere, the melancholy, ſhew a new chear- 

fulneſs when he comes amongſt them, 
At the ſame time no one can repeat any 

thing that Varilas has ever ſaid that de- 
ſerves repetition ; but the man has that 
innate goodneſs of temper, that he is 


welcome to every body, becauſe every 


man thinks he is ſo to him. He does 


not ſeem to contribute any thing to the 


mirth of the company; and yet upon 
reflection you find it all happened by 
his being there. I thought it was whim- 
fically ſaid of a gentleman, that if Va- 
rilas had wit, it would be the beſt wit 
in the world. It is certain, when a 
well corrected lively imagination and 
good-breeding are added to a ſweet dil- 
poſition, they qualify it to be one of the 
greateſt bleſſings, as well as pleaſures 
of life. | 18 „ 


Men would come into company with 


ten times the pleaſure they do, if they 


were ſure of hearing nothing which 
ſhould ſhock them, as well as expected 
what would pleaſe them. When we 
know every perſon that is ſpoken of 1s 
repreſented by one who has no ill-will, 
and every thing that is mentioned de- 
ſcribed by one that is apt to ſet it in the 
beſt light, the entertainment muſt be 
delicate, becauſe the cook has nothing 
brought to his hand but what is the moſt 
excellent in it's kind, Beautiful pic- 
tures are the entertainments of pute 
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minds, and deformities of the corrupted. 
It is a degree towards the life of angels, 
when we enjoy converfation wherein 


there is nothing preſented but in it's , 
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excellence; and a degree towards that 


of demons, wherein nothing is ſhewa 
but in it's degeneracy. _ 
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ROMULUS, ET IIA ER PATER, ET CUM As TORE POLLUX, | 


POST INGENTIA FACTA, DEORUM IN TEMPLA RECEPT1 3 
DUM TERRAS HOMINUMQUE COLUNT GENUS, ASPERA BELLA 


* 


COMPONUNT, AG ROS ASSIGNANT, OPPIDA cox DUN T: 


-PLORAVERE SUIS NON RESPONDERE FAVOREM 


SPERATUM MERIT1S,——— 


IMI TAT E 9. 


Hor, Er. I. L. 2. v. 5. 


EDWARD AND HENRY, NOW THE ROAST OF FAMF, 
Ab VIRTUOUS ALFRED, A MORE SACRED NAME, 

AFTER A LIFE OF GEN'ROuS TOILS ENDUR'D, 

THE GAUL SUBDU'D, OR PROPERTY SECUR'D, 

AMBITION HUMBLED, MIGHTY CITIES STORM'D, 

OK LAWS ESTABLISH'D, AND THE WORLD REFORM'D; 

CLOS'D THEIR LONG GLORTES WITH A SIGH, To FIND 


TH' UNWILLING GRATITUDE OF BASE MANKIND, 


© FAENSURE,' ſays a late ingenious 

author, * is the tax a man pays 
* to the public for being eminent.” It is 
a folly for an eminent man to think of 
eſcaping it, and a weakneſs to be affected 
with it. All the illuftrious perſons of 
antiquity, and indeed of every age in the 
world, have paſſed through this fiery 


perſecution. There is no defence againſt 


reproach but obſcurity ; it is a kind of 


concomitant to greatneſs, as ſatires and 


invectives were an eſſential part of a 
Roman triumph. 


If men of eminence are expoſed to 
cenſure on one hand, they are as much 
liable to flattery on the other. If they 
receive reproaches which are not due to 
them, they likewiſereceive praiſes which 
they do not deſerve. 'In a word, the 
man in a high poſt is never regarded 
with an indifferent eye, but always con- 
hidered as a friend or an enemy. For 
this reaſon perſons in great ſtations have 
ſeldom their true characters drawn until 
ſeveral years after their deaths, Their 
perſonal friendſhips and enmities muſt 
ceaſe, and the parties they were engaged 


their virtues can have juſtice done them. 
When' writers have the leaſt opportuni- 


ties of know ing the truth, they are in 


the beſt diſpoſition to tell it. 

It is therefore the privilege of poſte- 
rity to adjuſt the characters of illuſtrious 
perſons, and to ſet matters right between 


Cæſar. 


thoſe antagoniſts, who by their rivalry. 


for greatneſs divided a whole age into 
factions. We can now allow Cæſar to 


Pi 


be a great man, withoutderogating from 


Pompey ; and celebrate tne virtues of 


Cato, without detracting from thoſe of 


Every one that has been long 
dead has a due proportion of praiſe al- 
loted him, in which whilſt he lived his 
friends were too profuſe and his enemies 
too err 88 
According to Sir Iſaac Newton's cal- 


culations, the laſt comet that made it's 
appearance in 1680, imbibed ſo much 


heat by it's approaches to the ſun, that 
it would have been two thouſand times 


hotter than red-hot iron, had it been a 
globe of that metal; and that ſuppoſing 


it as big as the earth, and at the ſame 


n 


diſtance from the ſun, it would be fifty | 


| thouſand years in cooling, before it re- 
In the 
like manner, if an Engliſhman conſiders 


covered it's natural temper. 


the great ferment into which our poli- 
tical world is thrown at preſent, and 
how intenſely it is heated in all it's parts, 


he cannot fu; poſe that it will cool again 


| in leis than three hundred years. In 
in be at an end, before their faults or 


ſuch a tract of time it is poſſible that the 


heats of the preſent age may be extin- 


guiſhed, and our ſeveral claſſes of great 
men repreſented under their proper cha- 
racters. 
then probably ariſe that will not write 


© recentibus odiis, as Tacitus expreſſes 


Some eminent hiſtorian may 


it, with the paſſions and prejudices of a 


cotemporary author, but make an im- 
W „ © 


partial 
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partial diſtribution of fame among the 
great men of the preſent age. 

I cannot forbear entertaining myſelf 
very often with the idea of ſuch an ima- 


ginary hiſtorian deſcribing the reign of 


Anne the Firſt, and introducing it with 
a preface to his reader, that he 1s now 


entering upon the molt ſhining part of 
the Engliſh ſtory. The great rivals in 


fame will be then diſtinguiſhed accord- 


ing to their reſpective merits, and ſhine 


in their proper points of light. Such 
© an one, ſays the hiſtorian, © though 
variouſly repreſented by the writers of 
his own age, appears to have been a 
man of more than ordinary abilities, 


tegrity: nor was ſuch an one, though 
of an oppoſite party and intereſt, in- 
ferior to him in any of theſe reſpects.“ 
The ſeveral antagoniſts who now endea- 


your to depreciate one another, and are 


celebrated or traduced by different par- 


ties, will then have the fame body of 
admirers, and appear illuſtrious in the 


opinion of the whole Britiſh nation. 


Ihe deſerving man, who can now re- 


commend himſelf to the eſteem of but 
half his countrymen, will then receive 


the approbations and applauſes of a 


whole age. 
Among the ſeveral perſons that flou- 


Tiſh in this glorious reign, there is no 


queſtion but ſuch a future hiſtorian, as 
the perſon of whom I am ſpeaking, will 
make mention of the men of genius and 


learning, who have now any figure in 


the Britiſh nation. For my own part, 
T often flatter myſelf with the honour— 
able mention which will then be made 


of me; and have drawn up a paragraph 


in my own imagination, that I fancy 
will not be altogether unlike what will 
be found in ſome page or other of this 
imaginary hiſtorian. 


© It was under this reign,” ſays he, 


that the Spectator publithed thole little 
diurnal effays which are ſtill extant. 


he was a man of a very ſhort face, 
extremely addicted to ſilence, and fo 
great a lover of knowledge, that he 
made a voyage to Grand Cairo for no 
other reaſon but to take the meaſure 
of a pyramid, His chief friend was 
one Sir Roger de Coverley, a whimſi- 
cal country knight, and a 'Templar, 
whoſe-name he has not tranſmitted to 
us. He lived as a lodger at the houſe 
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great application, and uncommon in- 


We know very little of the name or 
perſon of this author, except only that 
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© of a widow- woman, and was a great 
© humouriſt in all parts of his life. 
This is all we can affirm with an 

* certainty of his perſon and character. 
As for his ſpeculations, notwithſtand- 
* ing the ſeveral obſolete words and ob- 
* tcure phraſes of the age in which he 
* lived, we ftilt underſtand enough of 
© them to ſce the diverſions and charge. 
ters of the Engliſh nation in his time: 
© not but that we are to make alloy. 
© ance for the mirth and humour of the 
* author, who has doubtleſs ſtrained 
many repreſentations of things beyond 
* the truth. For if we interpret his 
words in their literal meaning, we 
* mult ſuppoſe that women of the fir{k 
quality uſed to paſs away whole morn. 
* ings at a puppet-ſhow : that they at- 
© telted their principles by their patches, 
* that an audience would fit out an 
© evening to hear a dramatical perform 
© ance written in a language whichthey 
© did not underſtand : that chairs and 
* flower-pots were intreduced as actors 
© upon the Britiſh ſtage; that a promiſ- 
© cuous aſſembly of men and women 
© were allowed to meet at midnight in 
© maſques within the verge of the court: 
© with many improbabilities of the like 
© nature. We muft therefore, in thèſe 
and the like caſes, ſuppoſe that theſc 
© remote hints and alluſions aimed at 
© fome certain follies which were then 
in vogue, and which at preſent we 
+ have not any notion of. We may 
< gueſs by ſeveral paſſages in the Spe- 
© culations, that there were writers who 
© endeavoured to detract from the works 
of this author; but as nothing of this 
© nature is come down to us, we can- 
© not gueſs at any objections that could 
be made to his paper. If we conü— 
der his ſtile with that indulgence 
* which we muſt ſhew to old Engi:th 
© writers, or if we look into the yaricty 
of his ſubjects, with thoſe ſeveral cui. 
* tical diſſertations, moral reftections, 
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The following part of the paragraph 
is ſo much to my advantage, and be- 
yond any thing I can pretend to, that | 
hope my reader will excuſe me tor not 
inſerting it. N I. 
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Ne CH. WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27. 


—LUSUS ANIMo DEBENT ALTGUAN DO DARI 
AD COGITANDUM MELIOR UT' REDEAT SIBI, 


THE BETTER 


Do not know whether to call the fol- 
lowing letter a ſatire upon coquettes, 


taſtical accompliſhments, or what other 
title to give 11 but as it is I ſhall com- 
municate it to the public. It will {ufh- 
ciently explain it's own intentions, fo 
that I ſhall give it my readcr at length, 
without either preface or poltlezipt, | 


MR. SPECTATOR, | | 
YWOMEN are armed with fans as 

men with ſwords, and ſometimes 
do more execution with them. Jo the 
end therefore that ladies may be entire 
miſtreſſes of the weapons which they 
bear, I have erected an academy for the 
training up of young women in the 
© exerciſe of the fan, according to the 


are now practiſed at court. The ladies 

who * carry” fans under me are drawn 

up twice a day in my great hall, where 

they are inftructed in the uſe of their 

arms, and exerciſed by. the following 

words of command EEE 
Handle your fans, 

Unfurl! your fans, 

Diſcharge your fans, 

Ground your fans, 

Recover your fans, 

PFPlntter your fans, 

By the right obſervation of theſe few 

plain words of command, a woman of 

a tolerable genius, who will apply her- 
{lt diligently to her exerciſe for the 

| {pace of but one half-year, ſhall be able 

to give her fan all the graces that can 

pothbly enter into that little modiſh 


machine, © . | | 
But to the end that my readers may 
form to themſelves a right notionof this 
xercile, I beg leave t& explain it to 
them in all it's parts, When my fe- 
male regiment is drawn up in array, 
with every one her weapon in her hand, 
"pon my giving the word © to handle 
their fan,” each of them ſhakes her fan 
it me with a ſmile, then gives herright- 
and woman a tap upon the ſhoulder, 


or a repreſentation of their ſeveral fan- 


moſt faſhionable airs and motions that 


{v2 prelles her lips with the extremity 


a * 
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uE MIND OUGHT SOMETIMES TO BE DIVERTED, THAT IT MAY RETURN 


TO THINKING, 


of her fan, then lets her arms fall in an 
ealy motion, and ſtands in a readineſs 
to receive the next word of command. 
All this 1s done with a cloſe fan, and is 
generally learned in the firſt week, 
The next motion is that of unfurl- 
ing the fan, in which are compre- 
hended feveral little flirts and vibrations, 
as allo gradual and deliberate openings, 
with many voluntary fallings pon 


in the fan itſelf, that are ſeldom learned 


under a month's practice. This part 
of the exercite pleaſes the ſpectators more 
than any other, as it diſcovers on a ſud- 
den an infinite number of cupids, gar- 
lands, altars, birds, beaſts, rainbows, 
and the like agreeable figures, that dif- 
play themſelves to view, whilſt every 
one in the regiment holds a picture in 
og ot 955 
. Upon my giving the word to diſ- 
charge their fans, they give one gene- 
ral crack that may be heard at a conſi- 
derable diſtance when the wind fits fair. 
This is one of the moſt difficult parts 
of the ercile; but I have ſeveral la- 
dies with me, who at their firſt entrance 
could not give 2 pop wud enough to be 
heard at the further end of a room, Who 
can now © diſcharge a tan” in ſuch a man- 
ner, that it ſhall make a report like a 
pocket-piſtol. I have likewiſe taken 
care, in order to hinder young women 
from letting off their fans in wrong 
places or unſuitable occaſions, to ſhew 
upon what ſubject the crack of a tan 
may come in properly ; I have likewiſe 
invented a fan with which a girl of ſix- 
teen, by the help of a little wind which 
18 incloſed about one of the largeſt ticks, 
can make as loud a crack as a woman 
of fifty with an ordinary fan. 
When the fans are thus * diſcharged,” 
the word of command in courſe is to 
ground their fans, This teaches a 
lady to quit her fan gracetully when ſhe 
throws it aſide in order to take up a 
pack of cards, adjuſt a curl ot hair, re- 
place a falling pin, or apply herſelf to 
any other matter of importance. This 


part of the exerciſe, as it only conſiſts 
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in toſſing a fan with an air upon a long 
table, (which ſtands by tor that purpole) 
may be learned in two days time as well 
as in a twelvemonth. | 
When my female regiment is thus 
diſarmed, I generally Jet them walk 


about the room for ſore time; when on 


a ſudden, like ladies that look upon 
their watches after a long viſit, they all 
of them haſten to their arms, catch them 
up in a hurry, and place themſelves in 
their proper ſtations upon my calling 
out Recover your fans |* This part 
of the exerciſe is not difficult, provided 
a woman applies her thoughts to it. 

The & fluttering of the tan? is the laſt 
and indeed the maſter-piece of the whole 
exerciſe ; but if a lady does not miſ- 
ſpend her time, ſhe may make herſelf 
miſtreſs of it in three months. I ge- 
nerally lay aſide the dog-days and the 
Hot time of the ſummer for the teach- 
ing this part of the exerciſe ; for as ſoon 


* fans,” the place is filled with ſo many 
8 and gentle breezes as are very 


refreſhing in that ſeaſon of the year, 


though they might be dangerous to la- 


dies of a tender conſtitut ion in any other. 


There is an infinite variety of motions 
to be made ule of in the flutter of a 
© ſan: there is the angry flutter, the 


modiſh flutter, the timorous flutter, the 


A 


confuſed flutter, the merry flutter, and 
the amorous flutter. Not to be tedious, 


there is ſcarce any emotion in the mind 


which does not produce a ſuitable agi- 
tation in the fan; inſomuch, that it 1 


only {ee the fan of a diſciplined lady, 1 


know very well whether ſhe laughs, 
frowns, or bluſhes. I have ſeen a fan 
ſo very angry, that it would have been 


dangerous for the abſent lover who pro- 


voked it to have come within the wind 
of it; and at other times ſo very languiſh. 
ing, that T have been glad for the lady's 
fake the lover was at a ſufficient diſ- 
tance from it. I need not add, that a 
fan is either a prude or coquette, ac- 
cording to the nature of the perſon who 
bears it. To conclude my letter, I muſt 
acquaint you that I have from my own 
obſervations compiled a little treatiſe for 
the uſe of my icholars, intitled © The 
© Paſſions of the Fan;* which I will com- 


municate to you, it you think it may be 


of uſe to the public. I ſhall have 2 
general review on Thurſday next; to 
which you ſhall be very welcome if you 
will honour it with your preſence. 

JJ 0 4. |S Willls-A0, 


P. S. I teach young gentlemen the 


whole art of gallanting a fan. 


N. B. I have ſeveral little plain fang 
made for this uſe to avoid expence, 
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ALL MEN WILL TRY, AND HOPE TO WRITE AS WELL 
AND NOT (WITHOUT MUCH PAINS)'BE UNDECEIV'D» RoscoMMot, 


MI friend the divine having been 
I uſed with words of complaiſance, 
which he thinks could be properiy ap- 


plied to no one living, and [think could. 


be only ſpoken of him, and that in his 


abſence, was ſo extremely offended with 


the exceſſive way of ſpeaking civilities 


among us, that he made a diſcourſe 
. acainſt it at the club; which he con- 
cluded with this remark, that he had 


not heard one compliment made in our 


ſociety ſince it's commencement. Every 


one was pleaſed with his concluſion: 
and as each knew his- good-will to the 


reſt, he was convinced that the many 


profeſſions of kindneſs and ſervice, whic 


ve ordinarily meet with, are not nas 
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ſimplicity, at once to be a preacher ag 


tural where the heart is well inclined: 


but are a proſtitution of ſpeech, ſeldom 


intended to mean any part of what they 


expreſs, never to mean all they expreſs. 


Our reverend friend, upon this topic 
pointed out to us two or three paragraphs 


on this ſubject in the firſt ſermon of the 
firſt volume of the late archbithop 3 
poſthumous works. I do not know 
that Jever read any thing that pleaſed 


me more, and as it is the praiſe of Lon: 
ginus, that he ſpeaks of the ſublime in 
ſtile ſuitable to it, ſa one may ſay of th 
author upon ſincerity, that he abi0!s 
any pomp of rhetoric on this occaſion, 
and treats it with more than ordinary 
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an example. With what command of 
himſelf does he lay before us, in the 
language and temper of his profeſſion, 
1 fault, which by the leaſt liberty and 
warmth of expreſſion would be the moſt 
lively wit and ſatire! But his heart was 
better diſpoſed, and the good man chaſ- 
tiſed the great wit in ſuch a manner, 
that he was able to ſpeak as follows. 
Amongſt too many other inſtances 


and general want of ſincerity in con- 
verſation is none of the leaſt. The 


tion and compliment, that men's words 
are hardly any ſignification of their 
thoughts; and if any man meaſure his 


thinks, and do not expreſs more Kind- 
neſs to every man, than men uſually 
have for any man, he can hardly 
eſcape the cenſure of want of breeding. 
The old Engliſh plainneſs and ſince- 
rity, that generous integrity of nature, 
and honeſty of diſpoſition, which al- 
ways argues true greatneis of mind, 


a great meaſure loſt amongſt us: there 
hath been a long endeavour to tranſ- 
form us into foreign manners and ta- 
ſhions, and to bring us to a lervile 


neighbours in ſome of the worſt of 
their qualities. The dialect of con- 
verſation is now-a-days fo ſwelled 
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ſurfeited, as I may ſay, of expreſſions 


that lived an age or two ago ſhould 


return into the world again, he would 
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phraſe in faſnion, and would hardly 


* 


higheſt trains and expreſſions of kind- 
nels ;.1aginable do commonly paſs in 
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great while before he could bring him- 
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upon equal terms, and in their own 


And in truth it is hard to ſay, whe- 
i ther it ſhould more provoke our con- 
tempt or our pity, to hear what ſo— 


of the great corruption and degeneracy 
of the age wherein we live, the great 


world is grown ſo full of diffimula- 


words by his heart, and ſpeaks as he 


and is uſually accompanied with un- 
daunted courage and reſolut ion, is in 


imitation of none of the beſt of our 
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with vanity and compliment, and ſo 
of kindneſs and reſpect, that if a man, 
really want a dictionary to help him 
to underſtand his own language, and 
to know the true intrinſic value of the 
at firſt believe at what a low rate the 
current payment; and when he ſhould 
come to underſtand it, it would be a 


lelf with a good countenance and a 
good conſcience to converſe with men 


lemn expreſſions gf reſpect and Kind- 
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neſs will paſs between "men, almoſt 


upon no occaſion; how great honoue 


and eſteem they will declare for one 
whom perhaps they never {aw before, 
and how entirely they are all on the 
ſudden devoted to his ſervice and in- 
tereſt, for no reaſon; how infinitely 
and ecernally obliged to him, for no 
benefit; and how extremely they will 
be concerned for him; yea and afflièt- 
cd too, for no cauſe, I know it is 
laid, in juſtihcationot this hollow kind 


Ot converlation, that there is no harm, 


nor real deceit in compliment, but 
the matter is well enough, ſo long as 
we underſtand one another; ** ez ovcrba 


«© calent ut nummi— Words are like 


«© money: and when the current value 


of them is generally underſtood, no 


man is cheated by them. This is 


ſomething if ſuch words were any 


thing; but being brought into the ac- 
count, they are mere cyphers. How- 
ever, it is ſtill a juſt matter of com- 
plaint, that ſincerity and plainnefs 

are out of faſhion, and that our lan- 

guage is running into a lie; and that 
men have almoſt quite perverted the 
uſe of ſpeech, and made words to ſig- 

nity nothing; that the greatelt part of 
the converſation of mankind is little 
elle but driving a trade of dithmula- | 
tion; inſomuch that it would make a 
man heartily ſick and weary of the 


world, to fee the little ſincerity that 


is in uſe and practice among men.” 
When the vice is placed in this con- 


temptible light, he argues unanfwerablx 


againſt it, in words and thoughts ſo na- 


tural, that any man who reads them 
would imagine he himſelf could have 


been the author of them. 
If the ſhow of any thing be 
for any thing, I am {ure ftncerity is 
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good 


better; for why does any man dif- 
ſemble, or ſeem to be that which he 
is not, but becauſe he thinks it good 
to have ſuch a quality as he pretends 
to? For to counterteit and diliemble, 
is to put on the appearance of ſome 
real excellency. Now the bell way 
in the world to item to be any thing, 
is really to be what he would ſeem to 
be. Beſides, that it is many times as 
troubleſome to make good the pretence 
of a good quality, as to have it; and 
if a man have it not, it is ten to one 
but he is diicovered to want it; and 
then all his pains and labour to ſeem 
to have it, is loſt“ e 
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In another part of the ſanfe diſcourſe 
he goes on to ſhew, that all artifice muſt 


naturally tend to the diſappointment of 


him that practiſes it. 
Whatſocver convenience ma 
thought to be in falſhood and iff 
lation, it is ſoon over; but the incon- 
venience of it is perpetual, becauſe it 
brings a man under an everlatting 


be 
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jealouſy and ſuſpicion, ſo that ke i; 
© not believed when he ſpeaks truth, nor 
* truſted when perhaps he means ho. 
© neſtly. When a man hath once for- 
* teited the reputation of his integrity, 
© he is ſet faſt, and nothing will thy 
© ſerve his turn, neither truth nor falſe. 
© hood.” 


R 


Ne CIV. FRIDAY, JUNE 29. 


HARPALY CEs» 


— QUALIS. EQUOS THREISSA FATIGAT. 


Vino. AN. 1. v. 320, 


WITH SUCH ARRAY HARPALYCE BESTRODE 


HER THRACIAN COURSER, 


6 . T would be a nobler improvement, 


or rather a recovery of what we call 


good brecding, it nothing were to pals 


amongſt us for agreeable which was the 


leaſt tranſgreſſion againſt that rule of life 


called decorum, or a regard to decency. 


This would command the reſpe& of 
mankind, becauſe it carries in it defe- 
rence to their good opinion, as humility 
lodged in a worthy mind 4s always at- 
tended with a certain homage, which 
no naughty foul, wich all the arts ima- 
ginable, will ever be able to purchaſe. 


Tully ſays, virtue and decency are ſo 


nearly related, that it is difficult to ſe- 
parate. them from each other but in our 
imagination. As the beauty of the 
body always accompanies the health of 
it, ſo certainly is decency concomitant 
to virtue: as beauty of body, with an 
agreeable carriage, pleaſes the eye, and 
that pleaſure conſiſts in that we obſerve 
all the parts with a certain elegance are 
proportioned to each other; ſo does de- 
cency of behaviour which appears in our 
lives obtain the approbation of all with 
whom we converſe, from the order, 


conſiſtency, and moderat ion of our words 


and actions. This flows from the re- 
verence we bear towards every good 
man, and to the world in general; for 
to be negligent of what any one thinks 
af you, does not only ſhew you arrogant 
but abandoned, Tn all theſe conſide- 
rations we are to diſtinguiſh how one 
virtue differs from another; as it is the 
part of juitice never to do violence, it is 
of modeſty never to commit offence. In 
this laſt particular lies the whole force 
of what is called decency ; to this pur- 
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pole that excellent moraliſt above-men. 
tioned talks of decency ; but this quality 
is more eaſily comprehended by an or- 
dinary capacity, than expreſſed with all 
This decency of beha- 
viour is generally tranſgreſſed among all 
orders of men: nay, the very women, 


though themſelves created it as it were 


for ornament, are often very much mil 


taken in this ornamental part of lite, 


It would, methinks, be a ſhort rule for 
behaviour, if every young lady in her 
dreſs, words and actions, were only to 
recommend herlelf as a ſiſter, daughter, 
or wife, and n>:ke_ herſelf the more 
eſteemed in one of thoſe characters. 
The gare of themſelves, with regard to 
the families in which women are born, 
is the beſt motive for their being courted 
to come into the alliance of other houics. 
Nothing can promote this end more than 
a ſtrict preſervation of decency. I fhould 
he glad if a certain equeſtrian order of 
ladies, ſome of whom one meets in an 
evening at every outlet of the town, 
would take this ſubject into their ferious 
conſideration: inorder thereunto the fol- 
lowing letter may not be wholly un“ 
worthy their peruſal. 1 


MR. SPECTATOR) : 5 
6 ING lately to take the air in one 
J of the moſt beautiful evenings this 
ſeaſon has produced; as I was admiring 
the ſerenity of the ſky, the lively colours 
of the fields, and the variety of the 
landſkip every way around me, my cycs 


were ſuddenly called off from thele in- 


animate objects by alittle party of horte- 


part 


ler vation, by reaſon that my whole at- 
tention was fixed on a very fair youth 
who rode in the midſt of them, and 
ſeemed to have been dreſſed by fome 


deſcription in a romance. His features, 


complexion, and habit, had a remarkable 
effeminacy, and a certain languiſhing 
vanity appeared in his air ; his hair, well 
curled and powdered, hung to a con- 
hderable length on his ſhoulders, and 
was wantonly ty'd, as if by the hands 
of his miſtreſs, in a ſcarlet ribbon, which 
played like a ſtreamer behind him; he 
had a coat and waiſtcoat of blue camblet 
trimmed and embroidered with filver; a 


, DO 
with filver, and made more ſprightly by 


a feather. His horle too, which was a 
pacer, was adorned after the ſame airy 
manner, and ſeemed to ſhare in the va- 
nity of the rider. As I was pitying the 
luxury of this young perſon, who ap- 
peared to me to have been educated only 
as an object of ſight, I perceived on my 
| nearer approach, and as I turned my eyes 
downward, a part of the equipage I had 
not obſerved before, which was a petti- 
coat of the ſame with the coat and waiſt - 
coat. After this diſcovery, I looked 
again on the face of the fair Amazon 
who had thus deceived me, and thought 
thoſe features which had before offended 
me by their ſoftneſs, were now ftrength- 


i 1 D 5 
ened into as improper a boldneſs; and 


leemed to be formed with perfect ſym- 
metry, J am not certain whether ſhe, 
wo in appearance was à very hand- 
{ome youth, may not be in reality a very 
indifferent woman 
There is an object ion which naturally 
preſents itſelf againſt theſe occaſional] per- 
plexities and mixtures of dreſs, which 


propriety and diſtinction of appearance 
a which the beauty of different charac- 


cravat of the fineſt lace ; and wore, in a 
{mart cock, a little beaver hat edged - 


though her eyes, noſe, and mouth, 
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part of them eſcaped my particular ob- 


ters is preſerved; and if they ſhould be 
more frequent than they are at preſent, 


would look like turning our public at- 


ſemblies into a general maſquerade, 
The model of this Amazonian hunting- 
habit for ladies, was, as I take it, firſt 
imported from France, and well enough 
expreſſes the gaiety of a people who are 
taught to do any thing ſo it be with an 
allurance ; but I cannot help thinking it 
fits aukwardly yet on our Engliſh mo- 
deſty. The petticoat is a kind of in- 


cumbrance upon it, and if the Amazon 


ſhould think fit to go on-1n this plunder 


of our ſex's Ornaments, they ought to | 
add to their ſpoils, and compleat their 


triumph over us, by wearing the breeches. 


the manners of thoſe we imitate, the 
ladies who are pleated with ajuming 


our dreſſes will do us more honour than 


we delerve, but they will do it at their 
own expence. Why ſhould the lovely 
Camilla deceive us in more ſhapes than 
her own, and affect to be repreſented in 
her picture with a gun and a ſpaniel; 
while her elder brother, the heir of a 


. worthy family, is drawn in filks like 


his ſiſter ? The dreſs and air of a man 
are not well to be divided; and thoſe. 
who would not be content with the lat- 


ter, ought never to think of aſſuming 
the former. There is lo large a portion 
of natural agreeableneſs among the fair- 


ſex of our iſland, that they ſeem betray- 
ed into theſe romantic habits without 
having the ſame occaſion for them with 
their inventors : all that needs to be de- 


ſired of them is, that they would be 


themſelves, that is, what nature de- 
ſigned them; and to ice their miſtake 


when they depart from this, let them 
look upon a man who atfects the ſoft- 
nets and effeminacy of a woman, to 
| learn how their ſex muſt appear to us, 
b that they ſeem to break in upon that 


when approaching to the reſemblance of 


a man. I ain, Sir, your moſt humble 


lervant. 


No Cv. 


If it be natural to contract inſenſibly 
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| — — 1D ANBITROR N 
ADPRIME IN VITA ESSE UTILE, NE QUID NIMIS, 


/ 


1 TAKE IT To BE A PRINCIPAL RULE OF LIFE, NOT TO BE Too MUCH abs | 
| nIC TED To ANY ONE THING, 


TY friend Will Honeycomb va- 

| M lues himielf very much upon 
what he calls the knowledge of man- 

kind, which has coſt him many dilaſters 
in his youth; for Will reckons every 
misfortune that he has met with among 
the women, and every rencounter a- 
mong the men, as parts of his educa- 
tion, and fancies he ſhould never have 


been the man he is, had not he broke 
windows, knocked down conſtables, 
diſturbed honcft people with his mid- 


night ſerenades, and beat up a lewd wo- 
man's quarters, when he was a young 
fellow. The engaging in adventures 


of this nature Will calls the ſtudying of 


mankind; and terms this knowledge of 


the town, the knowledge of the world. 


Will ingenvoufly confeſſes, that for half 
his life his head ached every morning 
with reading of men over- night; and 
at preſent comforts himſelf under cer- 
tain pains which he endures from time 
to time, that without them he could not 
have been acquainted with the gallan— 
tries of the age. This Will looks upon 
rs the learning of a gentleman, and re- 


_ gards all other kinds of ſcience as the 
2ccompliſhinents of one whom he calls 


a ſcholar, a bookiſh man, or a philo- 
' topher. | „ | 

For theſe reaſons Will ſhines in mixed 
compony, where he has the diſcretion 
not to go cut of his depth, and has of- 
ten a certain way of making his real ig- 
norance appear a ſceming one. Our 
club however has "Duty caught him 
tripping, at whicn times they never 
{pare him. For as Will often inful's 
us with the knowledge of the town, we 
tometimes take our revenge upon him 
by our knowledge of books. 

He was laſt week producing two or 
three letters which he writ in his youth 
to a coquette lady. The raillery of them 
was natural, and well enough for a mere 

man of the town; but, very unluckily, 
ſeveral of the words were wrong ſpelt. 


Will laughed this off at firſt as well as 
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all ſides, and eſpecially by the Templar, 


he ſpelt like a gentleman, and not like a 


methinks, we ſhould enlarge the title, 


man of the town? Bar him the piay- 


ties, and an account of a few fajhion- 


the whole circle of his accompliſhments, 


from any farther converiation. What 


he conld; but finding himſelf puſhed on 


he told us with a little paſſion, that he 
never liked pedantry in ſpelling, and that 


ſcholar ; upon this Will had recourſe to 
his old topic of ſhewing the narrow-ſyi. 
ritedneſs, the pride and ignorance of 
pedants; which he carried ſo far, tha: 
upon my retiring to my lodings, I 
could not forbear throwing together ſuch 
reflections as occurred to me upon that 
ſubject. . 

A man who has been brought up 
among books, and is able to talk of no. 
thing elfe, is a very indifferent compa- 
nion, and what we call a pedant. But, 


and give it every one that does not know 
how to think out of his profeſſion and 
particular way of life. | 
What is a greater pedant than a mere 


houſes, a catalogue of the reigning beau- 


able diſtempers that have befallen him, 
and you ſtrike him dumb. How many 
a pretty gentleman's knowledge lies all 
within the verge of the court ? He will 
tell you the names of the principal fa- 
vourites, repeat the ſhrewd ſayings of a 
man of quality, whiſper an intrigue that 
is not yet blown upon by common fame; 
or, if the ſphere of his obſervations 183 
little larger than ordinary, will perhaps 
enter into all the incidents, turns, and 
revolutions in a game of ombre. When 
he has goffe thus far, he has ſhewn you 


his parts are drained, and he is diſabled 


are thiſe but rank pedants? and yet 
theſe are the men who value themſelves 
moſt on their exemption from the pe. 
dantry of colleges. fs | 
I might here mention the military pe, 
dant, who always talks in a camp, àn 
is ſtorming towns, making lodgments, 
and fighting battles from one end of " 
5 J 
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ar to the other. Every thing he ſpeaks 


ſells of gunpowder; if you take away 


his artillery from him, he has not a 
word to ſay for himſelf. I might like- 
wile mention the law-pedant, that is per- 


petually putting caſes, repeating the 


tranſactions of Weſtminſter Hall, wrang- 
ling with you upon the moſt indifferent 
circumttances of life, and not to be con- 
vinced of the diſtance of a place, or of 
the moſt trivial point in converſation, 
but by dint of argument. The ſtate 
pedant is wrapt up in news, and loſt in 


politics. If you mention either of the 


Kings of Spain or Poland, he talks very 
notably; but if you go out of the Ga- 
zette, you drop him. In ſhort, a mere 
courtier, a mere ſoldier, a mere ſcholar, 


a mere any thing, is an inſipid pedantic 


character, and equally ridiculous. 
Of all the ſpecies of pedants, which 


I have mentioned, the book-pedant is 


much the moſt ſupportable; he has at 
leaſt an exerciſed underſtanding, and a 


head which is full though confuſed, ſo 


that a man who converſes with him may 
often receive from him hints of things 
that are worth knowing, and what he 
may poſſibly turn to his own advantage, 
though they are of little uſe to the owner. 


The worſt kind of pedants among learn- 
ed men, are ſuch as are naturally en- 
dued with a very ſmall ſhare of common 


ſenſe, and have read a great number of 


books without taſte or diſtinction. 

The truth of it is, learning, like tra- 
velling, and all other methods of im- 
provement, as it finiſhes good ſenſe, ſo 
it makes a ſilly man ten thouſand times 
more inſufferable, by ſupplying variety 


of matter to his impertinence, and giv- 


ing him an opportunity of abounding 
in abſurdities. 5 | 


Shallow pedants cry up one another 


much more than men of ſolid and uſeful 
learning. To read the titles they give 


an editor, or collator of a manulcript, 
you would take him for the glory of the 


commonwealth of letters, and the won- 
der of his age, when perhaps upon exa- 


mination you find that he has only rec- 


tified a Greek particle, or laid out a 
whole ſentence in proper commas, 


They are obliged indeed to be thus . 


laviſh of their praiſes, that they may 


keep one another in countenance ; and 


it is no wonder if a great deal of know- 


ledge, which 1s not capable of making 
a man wile, has a natural tendency to 


make hum vain and arrogant, 


Ne Cvl. MONDAY, JULY 2. 
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 MANABIT AD PLENUM, BENIGNO 
RURIS HONORUM OPULENTA CORNU., 


HoR. OD, XVII, L. I. v. 14. 


———HERE TO THEE SHALL PLENTY FLOW, 
AND ALL HER RICHES SHOW, | | 


TO RAISE THE HONOUR OF THE QUIET PLAIN. 


AVING often received an invita- 
tion from my friend Sir Roger de 
Coverley to paſs away a month with 
him in the country, I laſt week accom- 
panied him thither, and am ſettled with 


him for ſome time at his country-houſe, 


where I intend to form ſeveral of my 
enſuing ſpeculations. Sir Roger, who 


is very well acquainted with my hu- 
mour, lets me riſe and go to bed when 


I pleaſe, dine at his own table, or in my 
chamber as T think fit, fit ſtill and ſay 
nothing without bidding me be merry. 


When the gentlemen of the country 


tome to ſee him, he only ſhews me at a 


ſtance; As I have been walking in his 


CREECH, 


fields I have obſerved them ſealing a 


ſight of me over an hedge, and have 


heard the knight defiring them not to 
let me tee them, tor that I hated to be 


I am the more at eaſe in Sir Roger's 


family, becauſe it conſiſts of ſober and 
ſtayed perſons ; for as the knight is the 


beſt maiter in the world, he ſeldom 


changes his ſervants; and as he is be- 


loved by all about him, his ſervants 


Never care for leaving him ; by this 
means his domeſtics are all in years, and 
grown old with their maſter, You would 


take his valet de chambre for his bro- 


ther, his butler is grey-headed, his 
TS rr re | 


groom 
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groom is one of the graveſt men that I 
have ever ſeen, and his coachman has 
the looks of a privy-counſellor. You 
ſee the e of the maſter even in 
the old houſe-dog, and in a grey pad 
that is kept in the ſtable with great care 


and tenderneſs out of regard to his paſt 


ſervices, though he has been uſeleſs for 
ſeveral Years © : 

J could not but obſerve with a great 
- deal of pleaſure the joy that appeared in 


the countenance of thele ancient domeſ- 


_ tics upon my friend's Arrival at his coun- 
try-ſeat. Some of them could not re- 
frain from tears at the ſight of their old 
maſter; every one of them preſſed for- 
ward to do ſomething for him, and 
ſe med diſcouraged if they were not em- 
zloyed. At the ſame time the good old 
night, with a mixture of the father and 
the maſter of the family, tempered the 
enquiries after his own affairs with ſeve- 


ral kind queſtions relating to themſelves. 


This humanity and good-nature - en- 
gages every body to him, ſo that when 


he is pleatant upon any of them, all 


his family are in good humour, and 
none fo much as the perſon whom he 
diverts himſelf with: on the contrary, 


if he coughs, or betrays any infirmity 


of old age, it is eaſy for a ſtander-by 


to obſerve a ſecret concern in the looks 
of all his ſervants. | „ 
My worthy friend has put me under 
the particular care of his butler, who is 
a very prudent man, and, as well as the 
Felt of his fellow-ſervants, wonderfully 


delirous of pleaſing me, becauſe they 


have often heard their maſter talk of me 
as of his particular friend. | 


My chiet companion, when Sir Rover 


is diverting himſelf in the woods or the 
fields, is a very venerable man who is 


cver with Sir Roger, and has lived at 


his houſe in the nature of a chaplain 
above thirty years. This gentleman is 


a perſon of good ſenſe and ſome learn- 


ing, of a very regular lite and obliging 
converiation : he heartily loves Sir Ro- 
ger, and knows that he is very mach in 
the old knight's efteem, to that he lives 


in the family rather as a relation than a 


dependent. 

1 have abſerved 
pers, that my friend Sir Roger, amidſt 
all his good qualities, is ſomething of an 
humouritt ; and that his virtues, as well 
as imperlections, are as it were tinged 
by a certain extravagance, which makes 
them particularly his, and diſtinguiſhes 
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in ſeveral of my pa- . 


Biſhop of St. Aſaph in the morning, 


them from thoſe- of other men. Thi; 
caſt of mind, as it is generally very in. 
nocent in itſelf, ſo it renders his conver- 
ſation highly agreeable, and more de. 
lightful than the ſame degree of ſenſe 
and virtue would appear in their com. 
mon and ordinary colours. As I wag 
walking with him laſt night, he aſked 
me how I liked the good man whom ! 
have juſt now mentioned? and without 
ſtaying for my anſwer told me, that he 
was afraid of being inſulted with Latin 
and Greek at his own'table; for which 
reaſon he deſired a particular friend of 
his at the univerſity to find him out a 
clergyman rather of plain ſenſe than. 
much learning, of a good aſpect, a clear 
voice, a ſociable temper, and, it poſſi- 
ble, a man that underſtood a little of 
backgammon. My friend, ſays Sir 
Roger, * found me out this gentleman, 
* who, beſides the endowments required 
of him, is, they tell me, a good ſcholar, 
though he does not ſhew it : I have 
given him the parſonage of the pariſh; 
and becauſe I know his value, have 
ſettled upon him a good annuity for 
life. It he outlives me, he ſhall find 
that he was higher in my eſteem than 
perhaps he thinks he is. He has now 
been with me thirty years; and though 
he does not know I have taken notice 
of it, has never in all that time aſked 
any thing of me. for himſelf, though 
he is every day ſoliciting me for ſome- 
thing in behalf of one or other of my 
tenants his pariſhoners. There has 
not been a law-ſuit in the parith ſince 
he has lived among them; if any dil- 
pute ariſes, they apply themſelves to 
him for the deciſion; if they do not 
acquieſce in his judgment, which 1 
think never happened above once or 
twice at moſt, they appeal to me. At 
his firſt ſettling with me, I made him 
a preſent of all the good ſermons 
which have been printed in Engliſh, 
and only begged of him that ever) 
Sunday he would pronounce one ct 
them in the pulpit. Accordingly, he 
has digeited them into duch a {eries, 
that they follow one another naturally” 
and make a continued ſyſtem of prac- 
tical divinity.” _ „ 
As Sir Roger was going on in bis 
ſtory, the gentleman we were talking ot 
came up to us; and upon the knight 3 
aſking him who preached to-morr0"» 
for it was Saturday night, told us, tht 


ane 


4 
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and Dr. South in the afternoon. He then 
ſhewed us his liſt of preachers for the 
whole year, where I law with a great 
deal of pleaſure, Archbiſhop Tillotſon, 


Biſhop Saunderſon, Dr. Barrow, Dr, 


Calamy, with ſeveral living authors 
who have publiſhed diſcourſes of prac- 
tical divinity. I no ſooner ſaw this ve- 
nerable man in the pulpit, but I very 
much approved of my friend's infilting 


upon the qualifications of a good aſpect 


and a clear voice; for I was fo charmed 


with the gracefulneſs of his figure and 


delivery, as well as with the diſcourſes 


be pronounced, that I think I never 
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paſſed any time more to my ſatis faction. 
A ſermon repeated after this inanner, is 
like the compoſition of a poet in the 
mouth of a graceful actor. 

I could heartily with that more of our 
country-clergy wauld fojlow this exam 
ple; and inſtead of waſting their ſpirits 
in laborious compoſitions of their own, 

would endeavour after a handſome elo- 
cution, and all thoſe other talents that 
are proper to enforce what has been 
penned by greater maſters. 'This would 
not only be more ealy to themſelves, but. 
more edifying to the people. 


Ne CvIl. TUESDAY, JULY z. 


 £$0P0 INGEN TEU STATUAM POSUFRE ATTICI, 
8SERVUMQUE CULLOCARUNT XTERNA IN RASI, 
PATERE HONORIS SCIRENT UT CUNCTIS VIAM, 


Pn DR. EPILOG, L. 2. 


THE ATHENIANS ERECTED A LARGE STATUE TO sor, AND PLACED HIM, 


TROUGH A SLAVE, ON A LASTING PEDESTAL;3 TO SKEW, 
- To HONOUR LIES OPEN INDIFFERENTLY To ALL, | 


THE reception, manner of attend- 
ance, undiſturbed treedom and 
quiet, which I meet with here in the 
country, has confirmed me in the opinion 
I always had, that the general corrup- 
tion of manners in ſervants is owing to 


the conduct of maſters. The aſpect of 


every one in the family carries ſo much 


ſatisfaction, that it appears he Knows 


the happy lot which has befallen him in 


being a member of it. There is one par- | 


ticular which I have ſeldom ſeen but at 
Sir Roger's; it is uſual in all other 
places, that ſervants fly from the parts 
oi the houſe through which their maſter 
is paſſing ; on the contrary, here they 
induſtriouſlyplace themſelves in his way; 
and it is on both ſides, as it were, un- 
derſtood as a viſit, when the ſervants 
appear without calling. 'This proceeds 
from the humane and equal temper of 
the man of the houſe, who alſo perfectly 


well knows how to enjoy a great eſtate, 


with ſuch ceconomy as ever to be much 


beforehand, This makes his own mind 


untroubled, and conſequently unapt to 
vent peeviſh expreſſions, or give pal- 
lonate or inconſiſtent orders to thoſe 
about him, Thus reſpe& and love go 
together; and a certain chearfulneſs in 
performance of their duty is the particu- 
her diſtinction of the lower part of this 
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family. When a fervant is called before 


his maſter, he does not come with an 
expectation to hear himſelf rated for 
ſome trivial fault, threatened to be ſtrip- 

ed, or uſed with any other unbecoming 
dee ae which mean maſters often 
give to worthy ſervants; but it is often 
to know, what road he took that he 
came ſo readily back according to or- 


der; whether he paſſed by ſuch a ground , 


if the old man who rents it is in good 


Oo 


health; or whether hg gave Sir Roger's 


love to him, or the like. | 

Aman who preſerves a reſpect, found- 
ed on his benevolence to his dependents, 
lives rather like a prince than a maſter 
in his family; his orders are received as 


favours, rather than duties; and the 


diſtinction of approaching him is part 
of the reward for executing what is 


commanded by him. 


There is another circumſtance in 
which my friend excels in his manage- 
ment, which is the manner of rewarding 
his ſervants : he has ever been of opi- 
nion, that giving his caſt clothes to be 
worn by valets has a very ill effect upon 
little minds, and creates a filly ſenſe of 
equality between the parties, in perſons 
affected only with outward things. I 
have heard him often pleaſant on this 
occaſion, and dęſcribe a young gentle- 

5 2 D 3 man 
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men and better courtiers. 


man abuſing his man in that coat, which 
a month or two before was the moſt 
pleaſing diſtinction he was conſcious of 
in himſelf. He would turn his dilcourſe 
{till more pleaſantly upon the ladies 
bounties of this kind; and I have heard 
him ſay he knew a fine woman, who 


diſtributed rewards and puniſhments in 


giving becoming or unbecoming dreſſes 
to her maids. . | 

But my good friend 1s above theſe 
little inſtances of good-will, in beſtow- 
ing only trifles on his ſervants; a good 
ſervant to him is ſure of having it in his 
choice very ſoon of being no ſervant at 


all. As I before obſeryed, he is fo 


good an huiband, and knows ſo tho- 


roughly that the {kill of the purſe is the 
_ cardinal virtue of this life; I ſay, he 


knows fo well that frugality is the ſup- 


ort of generoſity, that he can often 


Oo . 
ſpare a large fine when a tenement falls, 


and give that ſettlement to a good ſer- 
vant who has a mind to go into the 
world, or make a ſtranger pay the 


fine to that ſervant, for his more com- 


fortable-maintenance, if he ſtays in his 
ſervice. 


A man of honour and generoſity con- 
ſiders it would be miſerable to himſelf 
to have no will but that of another, 


though it were of the beſt perſon breath- 
Ing, and for that reaſon goes on as faſt 


as he is able to put his ſervants into 
independent livelihoods. The greateſt 
part of Sir Rog 

perſons who have ſerved himſelf or his 


anceſtors. It was to me extremely plea- 
fant to obſerve the viſitants from ſeveral 


parts to welcome his arrival into the 
country; and all the ditference that I 


could take notice of between the late 
ſervants who came to ſee him, and thoſe 


who ſtaid in the family, was that theſe 


latter were looked upon as finer gentle- 


- This manumiſſion and placing them 
in 2 way of livelihood, I look upon as 
only what is due to a good ſervant, vh ich 
encouragement will make his ſucceſſor 


be as diligent, as humble, and as ready 
as he was. There is ſomething won- 


derful in the narrowneſs of thoſe minds, 


which can be pleaſed, and be barren of 


bounty to thoie who pleaie them. 


———ä —— — — — — 


ger's eſtate is tenanted by 
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One might, on this occaſion, recount 
the ſenſe that great perſons in all ages 
have had of the merit of their depend- 
ents, and the heroic ſervices which men 
have done their maſters in the extremity 
of their fortunes ; and ſhewn to their 
undone patrons, that fortune was all the 
difference between them; but as I de- 


ſign this my ſpeculation only as a gen- 
tle admonition to thankleſs maſters, I 


ſhail not go out of the occurrences of 
common life, but aſſert it as a genera] 
obſervation, that I never ſaw but in Sir 
Roger's family, and one or two more, 


good ſervants treated as they ought to 


be. Sir Roger's kindneſs extends to 


their children's children, and this very 
morning he ſent his coachman's grand. 
fon to prentice. 
paper with an account of a picture in 


I ſhall conclude this 


his gallery, where there are many which 
will deſerve my future obſervation, 


At the very upper end of this hand- 


ſome ſtructure I ſaw the portraiture of 
two young men ſtanding in a river, the 


one naked, the other in a livery. The 


perſon ſupported ſeemed half dead, but 


ſtill fa much alive as to ſhew in his face 


exquiſite joy and love towards the other, 
I thought the fainting figure reſtmbled 
my friend Sir Roger; and looking at the 
butler, who ſtood by me, for an ac- 
count of it, he informed me that the 

erſon in the livery was a ſervant of Sir 
N who ſtood on the ſhore while 


his maſter was ſwimming, and obſerving 


him taken with ſome ſudden illneſs, and 
ſink under water, jumped in and {ave 
him. He told me Sir Roger took off 
the dreſs he was in as ſoon as he came 
home, and by a great bounty at that 
time, followed by his favour ever fince, 
had made him maſter of that pretty lect 
which we ſaw at a diſtance as we came to 
this houſe. I remembered indeed Si! 
Roger ſaid there lived a very worth) 


gentleman, to whom he was highly ob- 


liged, without mentioning any thing 
further. Upon my looking a little dil- 


ſatisfied at tome part of the picture, my. 


attendant informed me that it was againſt 


Sir Roger's will, and at the earneſt re- 


queſt of the gentleman himſelf, that he 
was drawn in the habit in which he had 
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Ne CvIII. WEDNESDAY, JULY 4. 


GRATIS ANHELANS, MUL TA AGENDO NIHIL AGCENS, 


THE SPECTATOR, 


Pn DR. FARB. v. I.. 2. 


OUT OF BREATH TO NO PURPOSE, AND VERY BUSY ABOUT NOTHING. 


4 S I was yeſterday morning walk- 

ing with Sir Roger before his 
houie, a country-tellow brought him a 
huge fiſh, which, he told him, Mr. Wil- 
liam Wimble had caught that very morn- 


ing; and that he preiented it, with his 


ſervice to him, and intended to come 
and dine with him. At the ſame time 
he delivered a letter which my friend 


read to me as ſoon as the meſſenger left 


him. 


Sin Ron, | = 
] Deſire you to accept of a jack, which 


is the beſt I have caught this ſeaſon. 
I intend to come and ſtay with you a 


week, and ſee how the perch bite in the 
Black River. I oblerved with ſome 


concern, the laſt time I ſaw you upon 


the bowling-green, that your whip 
wanted a laſh to it ; I will bring halt a 
dozen with me that I twiſted laſt week, 
which I hope will ſerve you all the time 
you are in the country. I have not 
been out of the ſaddle for ſix days laſt 
paſt, havin g been at Eton with Sir ſohn's 
eldelt ſon, He takes to his learning 
hugely. I am, Sir, your humble ſervant, 


W1ILL WIMBLE. 


This extraordinary letter, and meſſage 


that accompanied it, made me very cu- 
rious to know the character and quality 


of the gentleman who ſent them; which 
I found to be as follows. Will Wim- 
ble is younger brother to a baronet, and 


deſcended of the ancient family of the 
Wimbles. He is now between forty 
and fifty; but being bred to no buſinets 
and born to no eſtate, he generally lives 
With his elder brother as ſuperintendant 


of his game. He hunts a pack of dogs 
vetter than any man in the country, and 
is very famous for finding out a hare. 
He is extremely well verſed in all the 
little handicrafts of an idle man: he 
makes a May-fly to a miracle; and fur- 
niſnes the ole country with angle- 
rods. As he is a good natured officious 
ellow, and very much eſteemed upon 
account of his family, he is a welcome 
guelt at every houſe, and keeps up a 


good correſpondence among all the gen- 
tlemen about him. He carries a tulip- 
root in his pocket from one to another, 
or excnanges a puppy between a couple 
of friends that live perhaps in the oppo- 
ſite ſides of the county. Will is à par- 
ticular favourite of all the young heirs, 
whom he frequently obliges with a net 


that he has weaved, or a ſetting- dog 


that he has © made” himſelf. He now 
and then preſents a pair of garters of his 


_ own knitting to their mothers or ſiſters ; 
and raiſes a great deal of mirth among 
them, by enquiring as often as he meets 


them how they wear? Theſe gentleman- 
like manutactures and obliging little 
humours make Will the darling of the 
country. | 5 


Sir Roger was proceedling in the cha- 
racter of him, when he ſaw him make 
up to us with two or three Þazle-twigs 


in his hand that he had cut in Sir Ro- 


y ; my . Oo "i | 4 N 
ger's woods, as he came through them, 


in his way to the houle. I was very 
much pleaſed to obſerve on one ſide the 
hearty and fincere welcome with which 
Sir Roger received him, and on the 
other, the ſecret joy which his gueſt diſ- 


covered at fight of the good old knight. 


After the firſt ſalutes were over, Will 


defired Sir Roger to lend him one of 


his ſervants to carry a ſet of ſhuttle- 
cocks he had with him in a little box to 


a lady that lived about a mile off, to 


whom it ſeems he had promiſed ſuch a 


preſent for above this half year. Sir 
Roger's back was no ſooner turned, but 
honeſt Will began to tell me of a large 


cock-pheatant that he had tprung in one 


of the neighbouring woods, with two 
or three other adventures of the ſame 


nature. Odd and uncommon charac- 
ters are the game that I look for, and 
molt delight in; tor which reaſon I was 
as much pleated with the noveity ot the 
perſon that talked to me, as he could be 
tor his lite with the ſpringing of the 


pheaiant, and therefore liſtened to him 


with more than ordinary attention. 
In the midit of this diſcourſe the bell 


rung to dinner, where the gentleman I 


have been ſpeaking of had the pleaſure 
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of ſeeing the huge jack he had caught, Will Wimble's is the cafe of many 
ſerved up. for the firſt diſh in a moſt younger brother of a great family, why 
ſumptuous manner. Upon our fitting had rather ſee their children ſtarve like 
down to it he gave us a long account gentlemen, than thrive in a trade or 
how he had hooked it, played with it, profeſſion that is beneath their quality, 
foiled it, and at length drew it out upon This humour fills ſeveral parts of Eu- 
the bank, with ſeveral other particulars rope with pride and beggary. It is the 
that laſted all the firſt courſe. A diſh . happineſs of atrading nation, like our's, 
of wild fowl that came afterwards fur- that the younger ſons, though incapa- 
niſhed converſation for the reſt of the ble of any liberal art or profethon, may 
dinner, which concluded with a late in- be placed in ſuch a way of life, as may 
vention of Will's for improving the perhaps enable them to vie with the beit 
guail-pipe. 265 3 of their family: accordingly. we fd 
Upon withdrawing into my room after ſeveral citizens that were launched into 
dinner, I was ſecretly touched with com- the world with narrow fortunes, rifng 
pathon towards the honeft gentleman by an honeſt induſtry to greater eſtate, 
that had dined with us; and could not than thoſe of their elder brothers. It 
but conſider with a great deal of con- is not improbable but Will was former. 
cern, how fo good an heart and ſuch ly tried at divinity, law or phyſic; and 
buiy hands were wholly employed in that finding his genius did not lie that 
trifles ; that fo much humanity thould way, his parents gave him up at length 
be ſo little beneficial to others, and ſo to his own inventions: But certainty, | 
much induſtry fo little advantageous to however improper he might have been 
himſelf. The ſame temper of mind and for ſtudies of a higher nature, he was 
application to affairs might have recom- perfectly well turned for the occupation 
mended him to the public eſteem, and of trade and commerce. As I think 
have raiſed his fortune in another ſta- this is a point which cannot be too much 
tion of life. What good to his country , inculcated, I ſhall defire my reader to 
or himſelf might 15: a trader or mer- compare what I have here written with 
chant have done d hq ulzful though what J have ſaid in my twenty-firit {pe- 
ordinary quai:ficatiuns? , ee . 
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Ne CIX. THURS DAY, JULY 5. 


ABNORMIS SAPIEN Soom —— Hon. Sar. II. L. 2. v. 3. 


OF PLAIN GOOD SENSE, ux TU TOR'D IN THE SCHOOLS, 

1 Was this morning walking in the It is,” ſaid he, © worth while to con · 
I gallery, when Sir Roger entered at * ſider the force of dreſs ; and how the 
the end oppoſite to me, and advancing * perſons of one age differ from thoſe 

towards me, ſaid he was glad to meet of another, merely by that only. One 
me among his relations the De Cover- „may obſerve alſo, that the general fa- 
ley's, and hoped I liked the converſa- * ſhion of one age has been followed by 
tion of ſo much good company, WhO * one particular ſet of people in another, 
were as ſilent as myſelf. IJ knew he * and by them preſerved from one ge- 
_ alluded to the pictures, and as he is a * neration to another. Thus the vat 
| gentleman who does not a little value jetting coat and ſmall bonnet, which 

himſelf upon his ancient deſcent, I ex- © was the habit in Harry the Seventh's“ 
pected he would give me ſome account time, is kept on in the yeomen of 
of them. We were now arrived at the the guard; not without a good and 
upper-end of the gallery, when the © politic view, becauſe they look a toot 
Enight faced towards one of the pic- „ taller, and a foot and an half broader; 
_ tures, and as we ſtood before it, he en- * beſides, that the cap leaves the face 

tered into the matter, after his blunt * expanded, and conſequently move ter- 
way of ſaying things as they occur to * rible, and fitter to ſtand at the entrance 
his imagination, without regular intro- „of palaces. nes 
duction, or care to preſerve the appear- . * This predeceſſor of our's, you fte, 
ance of chain of thought. © 15 dreſſed after this manner, my Fo 
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cheeks would be no larger than mine, 
were he in a hat as I am. 
the laſt man that won a prize in the 
tilt-yard, which is now a common 
ſtreet before Whitehall. You ſec dhe 
broken lance that lies there by Eis 
right foot; he ſhivered that lance of 
his adverſary all to pieces; and bear- 
ing himſelf, look you, Sir, in this 
manner, at the ſame time he +530 
within the target of the gentle 1 


mw « K . a 
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him with incredible force belore hn 
in the pommel of his ſaddle, he in 
that manner rid the tournament over, 
with an air that ſhewed he did it rather 
to perform the rule of the liſts, than 
expoſe his enemy; however, it appeared 
he knew how to make ule of a victory, 
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to a gallery where their miſtreſs ſat, 
for they were rivals, and let him down 
with laudable courteſy and pardonable 
inſolence. I do not know but it might 
be exactly where the coffee-houſe is 
now. 


© You are to know this my anceſtor 


. _ 0 „ 
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a * 


played on the baſs-viol as well as any 


. 


The action at the tilt-yard you may 
be ſure won the fair lady, who was a 
maid of honour, and the greateſt beauty 
of her time; here ſhe ſtands the next 
picture. You ſee, Sir, my great 
great great grandmother has on the 
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my grandmother appears as if ſhe ſtood 


— 


now walk as if they were in a go- 
cart. For all this lady was bred at 


„ x: ˙ 


try-wife, ſhe brought ten children, 
and when I ſhew you the library, you 


3 „ O 


tor the difference of the language, the 
beſt receipt now in England both for 
an haſty- pudding and a white-pot. 


X _ 


” 
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three next pictures at one view, theſe 
are three fiſters. She on the right- 
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maid; the next to her, ſtill hand ſomer, 
had the fame fate, againſt her will; 
' this homely thing in the middle had 
both their portions added to her own, 


/ 
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He was - 


” a 


who rode againſt him, and tak 


and with a gentle trot he marched up 


was not only of a military genius, but 
fit alſo for the arts of peace, for he 


gentleman at court; you ſee where his 


viol hangs by his baſket-hilt word. 


new-faihioned petricoat, except that 
tie modern is gathered at the waiſt; 
in a large drum, whereas the ladies 


court, ſhe became an excellent coun- 


ſtall ſee in her own hand, allowing 


If you pleaſe to fall back a little, 
becauſe it is neceſſary to look at the 


hand, who is ſo very beautiful, died a 


A 6A 


gentleman, a man of ſtratagem and 
reſolution, for he poiſoned three ma- 
fr. s to corte at her, and knock-d 
don tro fer Foulers in carrying 


A 


"above all the poſturt ue is drawn ing? 
which to be ſure © 7 his own chuſing; 
you ſee he ſits n one hand on a 


$ hop e den in all 
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another way, like an £2: 


7 writer, or a 
ſonneteer: he was one vi thoſe that 
nad too much wit to know how to 
live in the world; he was a man of no 
juitice, but great good-manners z he 
ruined every body that had any thing 
to do with him, but never ſaid a rude 
thing in his life; the moſt indolent 
perſon in the world, he would ſign a 


deed that paſſed away half his eſtate 


with his cloves on, but would not put 
on his hat before a lady, if it were to 


fave his country. He is faid to be 
the firſt that made love by ſqueezing _ 
the hand. He left the eſtate with ten 


however by all hands I have been in- 


formed that he was every way the fineſt 


gentleman in the world. That debt 


lay heavy on our houle for one gene- 
ration, but it was retrieved by a gift 
from that honeſt man you ſee there, a 
citizen of our nume, but nothing at 
all akin to us. 
Freeport has taid behind my back, 


that this man was deſcended from one 


of the ten children of the maid of ho- 
nour I ſhewed you above; but it was 


never made cut. 
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© thouſand pounds debt upon it; but 
c 
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c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c We winked at the 
( 
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thing indeed, becauſe money was 


wanting at that time." 


Here faw my friend a little embar-. 
raſſed, and turned my face to the next 


portraiture. | 


Sir Roger went on with his account 


of the gallery in the following manner. 
© This man, pointing to him I looked 
at, © I take to be the honour of our 


houſe, Sir Humphrey de Coverley; 
he was in his dealings as punctual as 


a tradeſman, and as generous as 4 gen- 
tleman. 


[4 
0 
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« himſelf as much undone by breaking 


his. 
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and was ſtolen by a neighbouring 
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deſk writing, an ico% nr as it were 


I know Sir Andrew. 


He would have thought: , 
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day. He found it no eaſy matter to 
maintain an integrity in his words and 


the offices which were incumbent upon 
him, in the care of his own affairs and 
relations of life; and therefore dreaded, 
though he had great talents, to go into 
employments of ſtate, where he muſt 
be expoſed to the ſnares of ambition. 
Innocence of life and great ability. 
were the diſtinguiſhing parts of his. 
character; the fatter, he had often ob- 
1erved, had led to the deſtruction of 
the former, and uſed frequently to, 
lament that great and goed had not 
the ſame tignification. He was an 
excellent huſbandman, but had re- 
ſol ved not to exceed ſuch a degree of 
wealth; all above it he beſtowed in 


A A aA A aA _*#A 


actions, even in things that regarded 


THE SPECTATOR. 


© his word, as if it were to be followed 
by bankruptcy. He ſerved his coun- 
try as knight of the ſhire to his dying 


ſecret bounties many years after the 
ſum he aimed at for his own uſe was 
attained. Yet he did not ſlacken his 
induſtry, but to a decent old age ſpent 
the life and fortune which was ſuper. 
fluous to himſelf, in the ſervice of his 
15 friends and neighbours.” 


Here we were called to dinner, and 


Sir Roger ended the diſcourſe ot this. 


gentleman, by telling me, as we fol- 


lowed the ſervant, that this his anceſtor 
was a brave man, and narrowly eſcaped 
being killed in the civil wars; For, 
ſaid he, © he was ſent out of the field 


upon a private meſſage, the day before 


< the battle of Worceſter.” The whim 
of narrowly eſcaping by having been 
within a day of danger, with other mat- 
ters above-mentioned, mixed with good 
ſenſe, left me at a loſs whether I was 
more delighted with my triend's wit 


dom, or ſimplicity. | R 


N Cx. FRIDAY, JULY 6. 


HORROR UBIQUE ANIMOS, SIMUL ISA SILENTIA TERRENTs 


VIRG. #: » 11. v. 75%, 


ALL THINGS ARE FULL OF HORROR AND Ar F RIGHT, 
AND DKEADFUL EV'N THE SILENCE OF THE NIGHT. 


A Talitlediſtance from Sir Roger's. 


houſe, among the ruins of an old 


abbey, there is a long walk of aged 


elms; which are ſhot up ſo very high, 
that when one paſſes under them, the 
rooks and crows that reſt upon the tops 
of them ſeem to be cawing in another 
region. I am very much delighted with 


this fort of noiſe, which I conſider as a 


kind of natural prayer to that Being 


. © 


who ſupplies the wants of his whole 


creation, and who, in the beautiful lan- 
guage of the Pſalms, © teedeth the young 


© ravens that call upon him.* I like 


this retirement the better, becauſe of an 


11] report it lies under of being haunted ; 


for which reaſon, as I have been told 


in the family, no living creature ever 
walks in it befides the chaplain. My 
good friend the butler deſired me with a 
very grave face not to venture myſelf in 
it after ſun-ſet, for that one of the foot- 


men had been almoſt frighted out of his 
wits by a ſpirit that appeared to him in 
the ſhape of a black horſe without an 


head ; to which he added, that about a 


month ago one of the maids coming 


DRYDEN, 


home late that way with a pail of milk 
upon her head, heard ſuch a ruſtling 
among the buſhes that ſhe let it fall. 

L was taking a walk in this place laſt 
night between the hours of nine and ten, 
and could not but fancy it one of the 
molt proper ſcenes in the world for a 


ghoſt to appear in. 'The ruins of the 


abbey are ſcattered up and down on 
every fide, and half covered with 1vy 
and elder buſhes, the harbours of leve- 
ral ſolitary birds which ſeldom make 
their appearance until the duſk of the 


evening. The place was formerly 3 


church-yard, and has ſtill ſeveral marks 


in it of graves and burying-places, 


There is ſuch an echo among the o! 
ruins and vaults, that if you ſtamp but 
a little louder than ordinary, you hear 
the ſound repeated. At the fame time 
the walk of elms, with the croaking of 
the ravens which from time to time ale 
heard from the tops of them, looks ex- 
ceeding ſolemn and venerable, Thee 
objects naturally raiſe ſeriouſne!s and 
attention; and when night heightens 
the awfulneſs of the place, and _ 


out her ſupernumerary horrors upon 
every thing in it, I do not at all wonder 
hat weak minds fill it with ſpectres and 
itions. N 15 
lr Locke, in his chapter of the aſ- 
| fociation of ideas, has very curious re- 
marks to ſhew how by the prejudice of 
| education one idea often introduces into 
the mind a whole ſet that bear no re- 
ſemblance to-one another in the nature 
of things. Among ſeveral examples of 


ſtance. The ideas of goblins and 


« darkneſs than hght: yet let but a 
s fooliſh maid I an theſe often on 
the mind of a child, and raiſe them 
there together, poſſibly he ſhall never 
be able to ſeparate them again ſo long 
| 4 as he lives; but darkneſs ſhall ever 
8 zfterwards bring with it thoſe fright- 
© ful ideas, and they ſhall be fo joined 
that he can no more bear the one than 
6 the other. | | wo 

As I was walking in this ſolitude, 
where the dulk of the evening conſpired 


me, which an imagination that was apt 


into a black horſe without an head ; and 
[dare ſay the | 
upon ſome ſuch trivial @ccaſion. 

My friend Sir Roger has often told me 
with a good deal of mirth, that at his firſt 
coming to his eſtate he found three parts 
of his houſe altogether uſeleſs ; that the 
belt room in it had the reputation of be- 
ing haunted, and by that means was 
| locked up; that noiſes had been heard 


"—_ as. 


get a ſervant to enter it after eight of 


7 — — cd 2 TH Seo CT-* 


there went a ſtory in the family that a 
butler had formerly hanged himſelf in 
it; and that his mother, who lived to a 
great age, had ſhut up half the rooms in 


2 ſon, or daughter had died. The 
knight leeing his habitation reduced to 


me manner ſhut out of his own houſe, upon 
the death of his mother ordered all the 
ale apartments to be flung open, and exor- 


ele room ons after another, and by that 
ind means diſſipated the fears which had ſo 
ens long reigned in the family. : 

urs 


Iſhould not have been thus particular 
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this kind he produces the following in- 


« ſprites have really no more to do with 


with ſo many other occaſions of terror, 
I obſerved a cow grazing not far from 


| to ſtartle might eaſily have conſtrued. 


or footman loſt his wits 


| his long gallery, ſo that he could not 


the clock at night; that the door of one 
ot his chambers. was nailed up, becauſe 


tie houſe, in which either her huſband, 


ſo (mall a compaſs, and himſelf in a 


eiſed by his chaplain, who lay in every 


* ; 4 _ 
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upon theſe ridieulous horrors, did not 
1 find them fo very much prevail in all 
parts of the country. At the ſame time 
I think a perion who is thus terrified 
with the imagination of ghoſts and 


ſpectres much more reaſonable than one 


who, contrary to the reports of all hiſ- 
tor1ans ſacred and profane, ancient and 


modern, and to the traditions of all na- 


tions, thinks the appearance of ſpirits 


fabulous and groundleſs. Could not 1 
give myſelf up to this general teſtimony 


of mankind, I ſhould to the relations 


of particular perſons who arenowliving, _ 
and whom I cannot diſtruſt in other mat- 


ters of fact. I might here add, thay not 
only the hiſtorians, to whom we may 


join the poets, but likewiſe the philoſo- 
phers of antiquity have favoured this 


opinion. Lucretius himſelf, though 


by the courſe of his philolophy he was 
obliged fo maintain that the ſoul did 


not exiſt ſeparate from the body, makes 


no doubt of the reality of apparitions, 


and that men have often appeared after 


their death. This I think very remark- 
able; he was ſo preſſed with the matter 
of fact which he could not have the con- 
fidence to deny, that he was forced to 
account for it by one of the moſt abſurd 
unphiloſophical notions that ever was 
ſtarted. He tells us, that the ſurfaces 
of all bodies are perpetually flying off _ 
from their reſpective bodies, one after 
another; and that theſe ſurfaces or thin 
caſes that included each other whilſt 
they were joined in the body like the 
coats of an onion, are ſometimes ſeen 
entire when they are ſeparated from it; 
by which means we often behold the 


ſhapes and ſhadows of perſons who are 
either dead or abſent. I 
1 ſhall diſmiſs this paper with a ſtory 


out of Joſephus, not ſo much for the 


ſake of the ſtory itſelf, as for the moral 


reflections with which the author con- 
cludes it, and which I ſhall here ſet 
down in his own words, 
the daughter of King Archelaus, after. 


© the death of her two firlt huſbands, 


© being married to a third, who was 


© brother. to her firſt huſband, and fo 


© paſſionately in love with her that he 


© turned off his former wife to make 
* room for this marriage, had a very 


odd kind of dream. She fancied that 
_ © ſhe ſaw her firſt huſband coming to- 


© xyards her, and that ſhe embraced him 


with great tenderneſs ; when in the 


« midſt of the pleaſure which ſhe ex- 
| ”" = « expreſſed 


© Glaphyra, | 
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F proached her after the following man- 
ner: „ Glaphyra,*” ſays he, “thou 
F© haſt made good the old ſaying, that 
$* omen are not to be truſted. Was 
% not I the huſband of thy virginity ? 
& Have I not children by thee? How 
couldſt thou forget our loves ſo far 
as to enter into a ſecond marriage, 
and after that into a third, nay to 
take for thy huſband a man who 


ce 
60 
T 
cc ſake of our paſſed loves, I ſhall tree 
c thee from thy preſent reproach, and 
make thee mine for ever. Glaphyra 
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INTEX SILVAS ACAD QU-RFRF ViRY, 


| ow courſe of my laſt ſpeculation 


led me inſenſibly into a ſubject 


upon which I always meditate with great 


delight, I mean the immortality of the 


ſoul. I was yeſterday walking alone in 
one of my friend's woods, and loſt my- 


ſelf in it very agreeably, as I was run- 
ning over in my mind the ſeveral argu- 


ments that eſtabliſh this great point, 
which is the baſis of morality, and the 


| ſource of all the pleaſing hopes and ſecret 


Joys that can ariſe in the heart of a rea- 


lonable creature. I conſidered thoſe ſe- 


veral proots, dyawn—_ | 
Firſt, From the nature of the ſoul it- 
ſelf, and particularly it's immateriality; 


which, though not abſolutely neceſſary 


to the eternity of it's duration, has, 
1 think been evinced to almott a de- 
monſtration. | 6 
_ Secondly, From it's paſſions and ſen- 


timents, as particularly from it's love 
of exiſtence, it's horror of annihilation, 


and it's hopes of immortality, with that 


| ſecret ſatis faction which it finds in the 


practice of virtue, and that uneaſineſs 


vhich follows in it upon the commiffion 
of vice. | Ft, 


Thirdty, From the nature of the Su- 
preme Being, whole juſtice, goodnels, 


| wiſdom and veracity, are all concerned 


in this point. . * 
But among theſe and other excellent 

arguments for the immortality of the 

ſoul, there is one drawn from the per- 


3 THE S$PECTATOR. 
: © preſſed at the ſigkt of him, he re- 


en HG 


has ſo ſhamefully crept into the bed 
of his brother? However, for the 


[4 
nature are excited to the ſtudy of vir- 


TO SEARCH FOR TRUTH IN ACADEMIC GROVES, 


on this ſubject, though it ſeems to me 
to carry a great weight with it, How 
can it enter into the thoughts of man, 


à human ſoul thus at a ſtand in her ac- 


periſh at her firſt ſetting out, and in the 


told this dream to ſeveral women of 
© her acquaintance, and died ſoon after. 
I thought this ſtory might not be im- 
pertinent in this place, wherein I ſpeak 

of thoſe kings: beſides that the ex. 
ample deſerves to' be taken notice 
of, as it contains a moſt certain proof 
of the immortality of the ſoul, and of 
Divine Providence. If any man thinks 
« thele facts incredible, let him enjo 
his own opinion to himſelf, but let 
© him not endeavour to diſturb the be- 

lief of others, who by inſtances of this 


oy. a. A * 
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_ Hos, E. 11. L. 2. v. 45. 


petual progreſs of the ſoul to it's per- 
fect ion without a poſſibility of ever ar- 
riving at it; which is a hint that I do 
not remember to have ſeen opened and 
improved by others who have written 


that the ſoul, which is capable of ſuch 
immenſe pertections, and of receiving 
new improvements to all eternity, ſhall 
fall away into nothing almoſt as ſoon 
as it is created ! Are ſuch abilities made 
for no purpoſe? A brute arrives at a 
point of perfection that he can never 
paſs; in a few years he has all the en- 
dowments he is capable of; and were 
he to live ten thouſand more, would be 
the ſame thing he is at preſent. Were 
compliſhments, were her faculties to be 
full blown, and incapable of farther 
enlargements, I could imagine it might 
fall away inſenſibly, and drop at once 
into a ſtate of annihilation. But can 
we believe a thinking being that is in a 
perpetual progreſs of improvements, 
and travelling on from perfection to 
perfection, after having juſt looked 
abroad into the works of his Creator, 
and made a few diſcoveries of his inh- 
nite goodneſs, wiſdom and power, muſt 


very beginning of her inquiries? 
A man, conſidered in his prelent ſtate, 
Ob . ſeems 


tems only ſent into the world to pro- 


pagate his kind. ; : 

with a ſucceſſor, and immediately quits 

his poſt to make room for him. | 

; | | —Tzvres 

Heredem alterius, welut unda ſuperoenit un- 
dam. 


Hoke Ep. 11. L. 2. v. 175; 


tir crouds heir, as in a rolling flood 
Wave urges wave. 


He does not ſeem born to enjoy life, but 
to deliver it down to others. This is 
not ſurpriſing to conſider in animals, 
E which are formed for our uſe, and can 
E $niſh their buſineſs in a ſhort life. The 
| (lk-worm, after having ſpun her taſk, 
| lays her eggs and dies. But a man can 
| never have taken in his full meaſure of 
knowledge, has not time to ſubdue his 
paſſions, eſtabliſh his ſoul in virtue, 
and come up to the perfection of his 
mature, before he is hurried off the ſtage. 
Would an infinitely wiſe Being make 


purpoſe ? Can he delight in the pro- 
duction of ſuch abortive intelligences, 
ſuch t- lived reaſonable beings ? 
Woul@he give us talents that are not 
to be exerted ? Capacities that are never 
to be gratified ? How can we find that 


works, in the formation of man, with- 
out looking on this world. as only a 
nurſery for the next, and believing that 
the ſeveral generations of rational crea- 
tures, which riſe up and diſappear in 


into a more 1 
they may ſpread and flo 


uriſh to all eter- 
nity? | 


| progrets which the ſoul makes towards 
the perfection of it's nature, without 
eyer arriving at a period in it. To look 
upon the ſoul as going on from ſtrength 
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He provides himſelf 


CREECH, 


| ſuch glorious creatures for ſo mean a 


viſdom which ſhines through all his 


ſuch quick ſucceſhons, are only to re- 
| ceive their firſt rudiments of exiſtence 
| here, and afterwards to be tranſplanted 
climate, where 


of perfection but of happinels ! 


MF . 


to ſtrength ; to conſider that ſhe is to 
ſhine for ever with new acceſhons of 
glory, and brighten to all eternity ; that 


ſhewill be ſtill adding virtue to virtue, 


and knowledge to knowledge ; carries 
in it ſomething wonderfully agreeable 
to that ambition which is natural to the 
mind of man. Nay, it muſt be a pro- 
ſpect pleaſing to God himſelf, to ſee his 
creation tor ever beautifying in his eyes, 
and drawing nearer to him, by greater 
degrees of reſemblance. | 
Methinks this ſingle conſideration, of 
the progreſs of a finite ſpirit to perfec- 
tion, will be ſufficient to extinguiſh all 


envy in inferior natures, and all con- 


tempt in ſuperior. That cherubim, 
which now appears as a god to a human 
ſoul, knows very well that the period 
will come about in eternity, when the 
human foul ſhall be as perfect as he 


himſelf now is: nay, when ſhe ſhall 


look down upon that degree of perfec- 


tion, as much as ſhe now falls ſhort of 


it. It is true the higher nature ſtill ad- 
vances, and by that means preſerves his 


diſtance and fuperiority in the ſcale of 


being; but he knows that, how high 
ſoever the ſtation is of which he ſtands 
poſſeſſed at preſent, the interior nature 

will at length mount up to it, and ſhine 
forth in the ſame degree of glory. 


With what aftoniſhment and venera- 


tion may we look into our own ſouls, 


where there are ſuch hidden ftores of 


virtue and knowledge, tuch inexhauſted 
ſources of perfection? We know not yet 
what we ſhall be, nor will it ever enter 
into the heart of man to conceive the 
glory that will be always in reſerve for 
him. The ſoul, conſidered with it's 
Creator, is like one of thoſe mathema- 


| tical lines that may draw nearer to an- 

There is not, in my opinion, a more 
pleaſing and triumphant confideration 
in religion than this of the perpetual 


other for all eternity without a poſſibi- 
lity of touching it: and can there be a 
thought ſo tranſporting, as to conſider 
ourſelves in theſe perpetual approaches 
to Him, who is not only the ſtandard 
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FIRST, IN OBEDIENCE TO THY COUNTRY'S RITES, 


I Am always very well pleaſed with a 


country Sunday, and think, it keep- 
ing holy the ſeventh day were only a hu- 
man inſtitution, it would be the beſt 
method that could have been thought of 
for the poliſhing and civilizing of man- 
kind. It is certain the country people 


would ſoon degenerate into a kind of 


ſavages and barbarians, were there not 


ſuch frequent returns of a ſtated time, 
in which the whole village meet together 


with their beſt faces, and in their clean- 


lieſt habits, to converſe with one another 


upon indifferent ſubjects, hear their du- 


ties explained to them, and join together 


in adoration of the Supreme Being. 


Sunday clears away the ruſt of the whole 
week, not only as it refreſhes in their 


minds the notions of religion, but as it 
puts both the ſexes upon appearing in 


their moſt agreeable forms, and exert- 


ing all ſuch qualities as are apt to give 


them a figure in the eye of the village. 


A country fellow diſtinguiſhes himſelf 


as much in the church-yard, as a citi- 


zen does upon the Change, the whole 
pariſh-politics being generally diſcuſſed 


in that place either after ſermon or be- 


fore the bell rings. 1 
My friend Sir Roger, being a good 


church-man, has beautificd the inſide 


of his church with ſeveral texts of his 
own chuſing; he has likewiſe given a 


| handſome pulpit- cloth, and railed in 
the communion-table at his own ex- 


nce. He has often told me, that at 
bis coming to his eſtate he found. his 


= pariſhioners very irregular ; and that in 
order to make them kneel and join in 
the reſponſes, he gave every one of them 


a haſſoc and a common- prayer book; 


and at the ſame time employed an itine- 
rant ſinging- maſter, who goes about the 
country for that purpoſe, to inſtruct 


them rightly in che tunes of the pſalms; 


upon which they now very much value 
themſelves; and indeed out- do moſt of 
the country churches that I have ever 


heard, 


WORSHIP TH' IMMORTAL GODS, 


As Sir Roger is land lord to the whole 


congregation, he keeps them in very 


good order, and will ſuffer nobody to 


ſleep in it beſides himſelf; for if by 


chance he has been ſurpriſed into ſhort 
nap at ſermon, upon recovering out of 


it he ſtands up and looks about hin, 
and if he ſees any body elſe noddi 
either wakes them himſelf, or ſends 
ſervant to them. Several other of 
old knight's particularities break 
upon theſe occaſions: ſometimes he 

be lengthening out a verſe in the ſi 

ing-plalms, half a minute after the 


of the congregation have done with i; 


ſometimes, when he is pleaſed with the 


matter of his devotion, he pronounces | 


© Amen' three or four times to the ſame 
prayer; and ſometimes ſtands up when 


every body elſe is upon their knees, to 


count the congregation, or ſee if any of 
his tenants are miſſing. 1 

I was yeſterday very much ſurpriſed 
to hear my old friend, in the midſt of 
the ſervice, calling out to one John 
Matthews to mind what he was about, 
and not diſturb the congregation. This 
John Matthews it ſeems is remarkable 


tor being an idle fellow, and at that 


time was kicking his heels for his diver- 
ſion. This authority of the knight, 
though exerted in that odd manu 
which accompanies him in all circun- 
ſtances of lite, has a very good effect 
upon the pariſh, who are not polite 
enough to ſee any thing ridiculous il 
his behaviour ; beſides that the genera 
good ſenſe and worthineſs of his cha- 
racter makes his friends obſerve the! 
little ſingularities as foils that rather i! 
off than blemiſh his good qualities. 

As ſoon as the ſermon is finiſhed, no- 
body pretumes to ſtir until Sir Roger! 
gone out of the church. The knight 
walks down from his ſeat in the chance! 
between a double row. of his tenants, 
that ſtand bowing to him on each fide: 
and every now and then enquires how 
ſuch an one's wife, or mother, 9 75 
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or father do, whom he does not fee at 


church ; which is underſtood as a ſecret 
reprimand to the perſon that is abſent. 


The-chaplain has often told me, that 
upon a catechiſing-day, when Sir Roger 
has been pleaſed with a boy that anſwers 
well, he has ordered a Bible to be given 
him the next day for his encouragement; 
and ſometimes accompanies it with a 
flitch of bacon to his mother. Sir Roger 
has likewiſe added five pounds a-year 
to the clerk's place; ond | 
encourage the young fellows to make 


themſelves perfect in the church-ſervice, 


has promiſed upon the death of the pre- 


ſent incumbent, who is very old, to 


beſtow it according to merit. | | 
The fair underſtanding between Sir 
Roger and his chaplain, and their mu- 
tual concurrence in doing good, is the 
more remarkable, becaule the very next 
village is famous for the differences and 
contentions that riſe between the parion 
and the ſquire, who live in a perpetual 
ſtate of war. The parſon is always 


preaching at the ſquire, and the ſquire 


that he may 


to be revenged on the parſon never comes 
to church. The ſquire has made all 

his tenants atheiſts and tithe-ſtealers; 
while the parſon inſtructs them every 
Sunday in the dignity of his order, and 
inſinuates to them in almoſt every ſer- 
mon, that he is a better man than his 


patron. In ſhort, matters are come to 
tuch an extremity, that the ſquire has 


not ſaid his prayers either in public or 


private this half year; and that the par- 
{on threatens him, if he does not mend 


his manners, to pray for him in the face 


of the whole congregation. © 


Feuds of this nature, though too fre- 
quent in the country, are very fatal to 


the ordinary people; who are ſo uſed to 
be dazzled with riches, that they pay as 


much deference to the underſtanding of 


a man of an eſtate, as of a man of learn- 


ing; and are very hardly brought to re- 


gard any truth, how important ſoever 
it may be, that is preached to; them, 
when they know there are ſeveral men 


of five hundred a-year who do not be- 
r 5 = Fu | 
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HER LOORS WERE DEEP IMPRINTED IN HIS HEART. 


N my firſt deſcriptionof the company 
in which I paſs moſt of my time, it 
may be remembered that I mentioned a 
great affliction which my friend Sir“ 
U 
0 
g 
c 
c 


Roger had met with in his youth; which 
was no leſs than a diſappointment in 
love. It happened this evening that we 


tell into a very pleaſing walk at a diſ- - 
tance from his houſe. As ſoon as we 
came into it It is, quoth the good 


old man, looking round him with a 


(mile, very hard, that any part of my 


land ſhould be ſettled upon one who 
has uſed me fo ill as the perverſe 
widow did; and yet I am ſure I could 


whole walk of trees, but I ſhould re- 
flect upon her and her ſeverity. She has 
certainly the fineſt hand of any woman 
in the world. You are to know this was 


* the place wherein Iuſed to muſe upon 


her; and by that cuſtom I can never 


$ . . : ; "Fs 
eome into it, but the ſame tender ſen- 


; timents revive in my mind, as if I 
had actually walked with that beau- 


not ſee a ſprig of any bough of this 


tiful creature under theſe ſhades. I 


ſerve only to imprint it deeper. She 
has certainly the fineſt hand of any 
woman in the world.“ | . 

Here followed a profound ſilence; and 
I was not diſpleaſed to oblerve my 
friend falling ſo naturally into a dif- 
courſe, which I had ever before taken 


notice he induſtriouſly avoided. After 
a very long pauſe he entered upon an ac- 


count of this great circumſtance in his 


life, with an air which I thought raiſed 


my idea of him above what I had ever 
had before; and gave me the picture of 
that chearful mind of his, before it re- 
ceived that ſtroke which has ever ſince 


affected his words and actions. But 


he went on as follows. 


© I came to my eftate in my twenty- 


© ſecond year, and reſolved to low 
| 8 | © the 
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have been fool enough to carve her 
name on the bark of ſeveral of theſe 
trees; ſo unhappy is the condition of 
men in love, to attempt the removing 
of their paſſions by the methods which 
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ce the defendant's witneſſes. This ſud- 
den partiality made all the county 
immediately ſee the ſheriff alſo was be- 
come a ſlave to the fine widow. Dur- 
ing the time her cauſe was upon trial, 
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anceſtors who have inhabited this ſpot 


of earth before me, in all the me- 


thods of hoſpitality and gogd neigh- 
bourhood, for the ſake ot my fame ; 
and in country ſports and recrea- 
tions, for the ſake of my health. In 
my twenty-third year I was obliged to 
ferve as ſheriff of the county ; and in 
my ſervants, officers, and whole equi- 
page, indulged the pleaſure of a young 


man, who did not think ill of his own 


perſon, in taking that public occaſion 
of ſhewing my figure and behaviour 
to advantage. 
gine to yourſelf what appearance I 
made, who am pretty tall, rid well, 


and was very well dreſſed, at the head 


of a whole county, with muſic before 


me, a feather in my hat, and my 


horſe well bitted. I can aſſure you I 
was not a little pleated with the kind 


looks and glances I had from all the 
balconies and windows as I rode to the 
hall where the athzes were held. But 


when I came there, a beautiful crea- 
ture in a widow's habit ſat in court, 
to hear the event of a cauſe concern- 
. 4 . 

ing her dower.' This commanding 


creature, who was born for the de- 
ſtruction of all who behold her, put on 
ſuch a reſignation in her countenance, 
and bore the whiſpers of all around 
the court, with ſuch a pretty uneaſi- 


nets, I warrant you, and then recover- 
ed herſelf from one eye to another, 


until ſhe was perfectly confuſed by 


meeting ſomething ſo wiſtful in all ſhe 

encountered, that at laſt, with a mur 
rain to her, ſhe caſt her bewitching 
eye upon me. I no ſooner met it, but 


I bowed like a great ſurpriſed booby; 


and knowing her cauſe to be the firſt 
which came on, I cried, like a capti- 


vated calf as I was—*« Make way for 


ſhe behaved herſelt, I warrant you, 


with ſuch a deep attention to her buſi- 


neſs, took opportunities to have little 


billets handed to her counſel, then 
would be in ſuch a pretty confuſion, 
occaſioned, you muſt know, by acting 


before ſo much company, that not only 


I but the whole court was prejudiced 


in her favour; and all that the next 
heir to her huſband had to urge, was 


You may ealily ima- 
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the Reps of the moſt worthy of my 


thought fo groundleſs and frivolons, 
that when it came to her counſel to re- 
ply, there was not half fo much faid 
as every one beſides in the court 
thought he could have urged to her 
advantage. You muſt underſtand. 
Sir, this perverſe woman is one of 
thofe unaccountable creatures, that ſc. 
cretly rejoice in the admiration of 
men, but indulge themſelves in ng 
farther eonſequences. Hence it is that 
ſhe has ever had a train of admirers, 
and ſhe removes from her ſlaves in 
town to thoſe in the country, accord. 
ing to the ſeaſons of the year. She 


is a reading lady, and far gone in the 


pleaſures of friendſhip : ſhe is always 


accompanied by a confident, who is 


witneſs to her daily proteſtations 


againſt our ſex, and conſequently a 


bar to her firſt ſteps towards love, upon 
the ſtrength of her own maxims and 
declarations. | | 


However, I muſt needs ſay this ac- 


complithed miſtreſs of mine has diſtin- 


. 2 me above the reſt, and has 
e 


en known to declare Sir Roger de 


| apap” was the tameſt and moſt hu- 


mane of all the brutes in the country, 


I was told ſhe ſaid fo, by one who 


thought he rallied me; but upon the 


ſtrength of this ſlender encouragement 
of being thought leaſt deteitable, I 
made new liveries, new-paired my 


coach-horſes, ſent them all to town to 
be bitted, and taught to throw their 
legs well, and move all together, before 
I pretended to croſs the country, and 


wait upon her. As ſoon as I thought 


my retinue ſuitable to the character of 
my fortune and youth, I ſet out from 


hence to make my addreſſes. The 
. {kill of this lady has ever 


been to inflame your withes, and yet 


command reſpe&. To make her mil- 


treſs of this art, ſhe has a greater ſhare 


of knowledge, wit, and good ſenſe, 
than is uſual even among men of me- 


rit. Then ſhe is beautiful beyond the 


race of women. If you will not let 
her go on with a certain artifice with 
her eyes, and the {kill of beauty, ſlie 
will arm herſelf with her real charms, 
and ſtrike you with admiration in- 
ſtead of defire. It is certain that if 


you were to behold the whole woman, 
there is thatdignity in her aſpect, that 
compoſure in her motion, that com- 


placency in her manner, that if her 
torm makes you hope, her merit makes 
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© you fear. But then again, ſhe is ſuch 
a deſperate ſcholar, that no country- 
* gentleman can ap roach her without 
« being a jeſt. As I was going to tell 
« you, when I came to her houſe, I was 
admitted to her preſence with great 
« civility ; at the Habe time ſhe placed 
« herſelf to be firſt ſeen by me in ſuch 
« an attitude, as I think you call the 
« poſture of a picture, that ſhe diſco- 


« yered new charms, and I at laſt came 


« towards her with ſuch gn awe as made 
« me ſpeechleſs. © This the no ſooner 
« obſerved but ſhe made her advantage 
« of-it, and began a diſcourſe to me 


« concerning love and honour, as they 
« both are followed by pretenders, and 


the real votaries to them. When ſhe 


« diſcuſſed theſe points in a diſcourſe, 
« which I verily believe was as learned 


as the belt philoſopher in Europe could 


* poſſibly make, ſhe aſked me whether 
© the was ſo happy as to fall in with 


my ſentiments on theſe important par- 
# ticulars. Her confident fat by her, 


and upon my being in the laſt confu- 


t fon and ſilence, this malicious aid of 
hers turning to her ſays . am very 


glad to obſerve Sir Roger pauſes upon 
« this ſubject, and ſeems reſolved to 
« deliver all his ſentiments upon the 
* matter when he pleaſes to ſpeak.” 


They both kept their countenances, 
and after Thad fat half an hour medi- 
tating how to behave before ſuch pro- 
found caſuilts, I roſe up and took my 
leave. Chance has ſince that time 
* thrown me very often in her way, and 
\ ſhe as often has directed a diſcourſe to 
me which 1 do not underſtand. This 


* barbarity has kept me ever at a diſ- 


* tance from the moſt beautiful object 
© my eyes eyer beheld. 
* ſhe deals with all mankind, and you 


muſt make love to her, as you would 
conquer the ſphinx, by poſing her. 


© But were ſhe like other women, and 


that there were any talking to her, how 
* conſtant mutt the pleaſure of that man 


© be, who could converſe with a crea- 


ture — But after all, you may be ſure 


her heart is fixed on ſome one or other; 
and yet I have been credibly inform- 
ed; but who can believe half what ig 
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© ſaid! After ſhe had done ſpeaking to 
me, ſhe put her hand to her boſom aud 
_ adjuſted her tucker. Then ſhe caſt 
her eyes a little down, upon my be- 
holding her too earneſtly. They ſay 
ſhe ſings excellently: her voice in her 
ordinary ſpeech has ſomething in it 
inexprethb 
I dined with her at a public table the 
day after I firſt law her, and ſhe help- 

eil me ſome tanſy in the eye of all 


8 


has certainly the fineſt hand of any 


as her ſpeech is muſic, her form is an- 
gelic. But I find I grow irregular 
while I am talking of her ; but indeed 
it would be ſtupidity tobe unconcern- 
ed at ſuch perfection. Oh the excel- 
lent creature! ſhe is as mimitable to 


men.“ . 
I found my friend begin to rave, and 
inſenſibly led him towards the houſe, 


that we might be joined by ſome other 


company; and am convinced that the 


widow 1s the ſecret cauſe of all that in- 
conſiſtency which appears in ſome parts 


of my friend's diſcourſe ; though he has 


ſo much command of himſelf as not di- 
rectly to mention her, yet according,to 
that of Martial, which one knows not 
| how to render into Engliſh—* Dum tacet 


* hanc loquitur.” 1 ſhall end this paper 
with that whole epigram, which repre- 
ſents with much humour my honeſt 
friend's condition. | "4 


Quicquid ag it Rufus, nivil ol, niſi Newia Rufo, 
Si gaudet, fi lei, fi tacet, hanc loquitur : 


Cœnat, propinat, poſcit, negat, annuit, una eft 


Nevia; ft non fit Nawia, mutus crit. 
Scriber et beſterna patri cum luce ſalutem, 
Nu via lux inguit, Neevia numen, ave, 


Er IG. Lxix. Lo 1. 


Let Rufus weep, rejoice, ſtand, ſit, or walk, 
Still he can nothing but of Nævia talk; 
Let him eat, drink, aſk queſtions, or diſpute, 


Still he muſt ſpeaic of Nævia, or be mute. 


He writ to his father, ending with this line, 


I am, my lovely Nævia, ever thine. 
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{weet. You mutt know 


the gentlemen in the country. She 


woman in the world. I can aſſure you, 
Sir, were you to behold her, you 
would be in the fame condition; for 


all women, as ſhe is inacceſſible to all 
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FYIAECONOMY in our affairs has 
the ſame effect upon our fortunes, 
which good-breeding has upon our con- 
verſations. There is a pretended beha- 
viour in both caſes, which, inftead of 
making men eſteemed, renders them 
both miſerable and contemptible. We 
had yeſterday at Sir Roger's a ſet of 
e gentleman who dined withhim; 
and after dinner the glaſs was taken, 
by thoſe who pleaſed, pretty plentifully. 
Among others I oblerved a perſon of a 
tolerable good aſpect, who ſeemed to 
be more greedy of liquor than any of 
the company, and yet, methought, he 
did not taſte it with delight. As he 
grew warm, he was ſuſpicious of every 
thing that was ſaid ; and as he advanced 
towards being fuddled, his humour grew 
worſe. At the ſame time his bitterneſs 
feemed to be rather an inward diſſatis- 
faction in his own mind, than any diſlike 
| He had taken to the company. Upon 
hearing his name, I knew him to be a 
gentleman of a conſiderable fortune in 
this county, but greatly in debt. What 
gives the unhappy man this peeviſhneſs 
of ſpirit is, that his eſtate is dipped, and 
zs eating out with uſury; and yet he has 
not the heart to fell any part of it, His 
proud itomich; at the coſt of reſtleſs 
nights, conſtant inquietudes, danger of 
affronts, and a thouſand nameleſs in- 
conveniencies, preſerves this canker in 
his fortune, rather than it ſhall be ſaid 
he is a man of a fewer hundreds a-year 
than he has been commonly reputed. 
Thus he endures the torment of pover- 
ty, to avoid the name of being leſs 
rich. It you go to his houſe you ſee 
great plenty; but ſerved in a manner 
that ſhews it is all unnatural, and that 
the maſter's mind is not at home. There 
is a certain waſte and careleſfneſs in the 
air of every thing, and the whole ap- 
pears but a covered indigence, a mag- 
nificent poverty. That neatneſs and 
Chearfulneſs which attends the table of 
him who lives within compaſs, is want- 


Hor. EP, XVIII. L. I. v. 24. 


—THE DREAD OF NOTHING MORE 
THAN TO BE. THOUGHT NECESSITOUS AND POOR, 


PooLy. 


ing, and exchanged for a libertine way 
of ſervice in vll about him. | 
This gentleman's conduct, thongh 2 


very common way of management, is 


as ridiculous as that officer's would be, 


who had but few men under his com 


mand, and ſhould take the charge of an 
extent of country rather than of a mall 
paſs, To pay tor, perſonate, and keep 
in a man's hands, a greater eſtate than 


he really has, is of all others the molt 


unpardonable vanity, and mult in the 
end reduce the man who is guilty of it 
to diſhonour, Yet if we look round us 


in any county of Great Britain, we ſhall 


ſee many in this fatal error; if that may 
be called by ſo ſoft a name, which pro- 
ceeds from a falſe ſhame of appearing 
what they really are, when the contrary 
behaviour would in a ſhort time advance 
them to the 
tend to. 8 
Laertes has fifteen hundred pounds 3 
year, which is mortgaged for fix thou- 
ſand pounds; but it is impoſſible to con- 
vince him that if he ſold as much as 
would pay off that debt, he would lave 
four ſhillings in the pound, which he 
gives for the vanity of being the reputed 

, maſter of it. 
he would, perhaps, be eaſier in his own 
fortune; but then Irus, a fellow of yel- 
terday, who has but twelve hundred 2 
year, would be his equal. Rather than 
this ſhall be, Laertes goes on to bring 
well-born beggars into the world, and 
every twelvemonth charges his eftate 


with at leaſt one year's rent more by tle 


breth ot, „„ 7 
Laertes and Irus are neighbours, 
whole way of living are an abomination 
to each other. Irus is moved by th 


fear of poverty, and Laertes by the 


ſhame of it. Though the motive o- of 
tion is of ſo near affinity in both, a 


may be reſolved into this, that to each ol. 


them poverty is the greatelt of all wil 
yet are their manners very widely dit- 
ferent. Shame of poverty makes e 


condition which they pre- 


Vet if Laertes did this, 
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hynch into unneceſſary equipage, vain 


expence, and laviſh entertainments ; fear 


of poverty makes Irus allow himſelf 
only plain neceſſaries, appear without a 


ſervant, fell his own corn, attend his 


}abourers, and be himiclt a labourer, 
Shame of -poverty makes Laertes go 
every day a ſtep nearer to it ; and fear 
of poverty ſtirs up Irus to make every 
day ſome further progreſs from it. 

Theſe different motives produce the 
exceſſes which men are guilty of in the 
negligence of and proviſion for them- 
ſelves. Uſuty, ſtock-jobbing, extortion, 
and oppreſſion, have their feed in the 
dread of want; and vanity, riot, and 


proligality irom the ſhame of it : but 


oth theſe exceſſes are infinitely below 
the purluit of a reaſonable creature. 
After we have taken care to command 
ſo much as is neceſſary for maintaining 
ourſelves in the order of men ſuitable to 
our character, the care of ſuperfluities 

is a vice no leſs extravagant, than the 
| negle&t of neceſlaries would have been 
before. | | ES * 
Certain it is, that they are both out 
ef nature, when ſhe is followed with 
reaſon and good ſenſe. It is from this 


reflection tliat always read Mr, Cowley 
with the greateſt pleaſure: his magnani- 


mity is as much above that of other 
conſiderable men, as his underſtanding; 
and it is a true diſtinguiſhing {ſpirit in 
the elegant author who publiſhed his 
works, to dwell ſo much upon the tem- 
per of his mind and the moderation of 
| his defires : by this means he has ren- 
dered his friend as amiable as famous. 
That ſtate of life which bears the {ace 
of poverty with Mr. Cowley's great 


Vulgar, is admirably deſcribed ; and it 


is no imall ſatisfaction to thoſe of the 


authority of the wiſeſt men of the Heſt 


age of the world, to ſtiengehen his api- 
nion of the ordinary purſuits of man- 


kindd! c . 
It would methinłks be no ill maxim of 


lite, if according to that anceſtor of Sir 
Roger, whom I lately mentioned; every 
man would point to himſelf what um 
he would reſolve not to exceed. He 
might by this means cheat himself into 


a tranquillity on this ſide of that ex- 


pectation, or convert what he ſhould get 
above it to nobler uſes than his own 


pleaſures cr neceſſities. This temper of 


mind would exempt a man from an ig- 


norant envy of reitleis men above him,; 


and a more inexcuſable contempt of 


happy men below him. This would be 


failing by ome compals, t.ving with 


ſome defien ; but to be eternally be- 


wildered in proſpects of future gain, 
and putting on unneceſſary armour a- 
gainſt improbable blows of fortune, is 


a mechanic being which has not good 


ſenſe for it's direction, but is carried on 
by a fort of acquired inftin& towards 


things below our conſideration, and un- 
worthy our eſteem. It is poſſible that 

the tranquillity I now enjoy at Sir Roe | 
ger's may have created in me this way 
of thinking, which is to abſtracted from 

the common reliſh oi the world; but as 
I am now in a pleaſing arbour ſurround- 


ed with a beautiful land{kip, I find no 


inclination ſo ſtrong as to continue in 
- theſe manſions, fo remote from the oſten- 
tatious ſcenes of life; and am at this 
preſent writing philoiopher enough te 


conciude with Mr. Cowley— 

If e'er ambition did my fancy cheat, 

With any wiſh fo mean as to be great; 
Continue, Heay'n, ſtill from me to remove 


| The humble blaungs of that life I love. 
kme turn of deſire, that he produces te *** 
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————T SIT MENS SANA IN CORPORF SAN o. 


Jov. 84 T. x. v. 366. 


A HEALTHY BODY AND A MIND AT EASE, 


REPLY r i of wo kinds, 


either that which a man ſubmits to 


lor his livelihood, or that which he un- 
dergoes for his pleaſure. The latter of 
them generally changes the name of la- 

ur for that of exerciſe, but differs only 


pf - 


from ordinary labour as it riſes from 


another motive. 


A country life abounds in both theſe 
Kinds of labour, and for that reaſon- 
gives a man a greater ſtock of health, 
and conſequently a more perfect enjoy- 
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ment of himſelf, than any other way of 
life. I conſider the body as a ſyſtem of 
tubes and glands, or to uſe a more ruſtic 

hraſe, a bundle of pipes and (trainers, 

itted to one another after ſo wonderful 
a manner as to make a proper engine 
for the ſoul to work with. This de- 
ſcription does not only comprehend the 
bowels, bones, tendons, . veins, nervesy 
and atteries, but every muſcle and every 
kgature, which is a compoſition of fibres 
that are ſo many imperceptible tubes or 
ng interwoven on all ſides with invi- 
ible glands or ſtrainens. 

This general idea of a human body, 
without conſidering it in it's niceties of 
anatomy, let us ſee how abſolutely ne- 
ceflary labour is for the right prelerva- 
tion of it. There muſt be frequent mo- 

tions and agitations, to mix, digeſt, and 

leparate the juices contained in it, as well 


as to clear and cleanſe that infinitude of 


pipes and trainers of which it is com- 
poſed, and to give their ſolid parts a more 
_ firm and laſting tone. Labour or ex- 
erciſe terments the humours, caſts them 
into their proper channels, throws off 
redundancies, and helps nature in thoſe 
fecret diſtributions, without which the 
body cannot ſubſiſt in it's vigour, nor 
the ſoul act with chearfulneſs- . 
ld might here mention the effects which 
this has upon all thetaculties of the mind, 
by keeping the undevſtanding clear, the 


imagination untroubled, and refining 


thoſe ſpirits that are neceſſary for the 


proper exertion of our intellectua! facul- 
ries, during the preſent laws of union 
between ſoul and body. It is to a neglect 
in this particular that we muſt aſcribe 


the ſpleen, which is io frequent in men 


of ſtudious and ſedentary tempers, as 
well as the vapours to which thoſe of 
the other ſex are fo often ſubject. 


| Had not exerciſe been abſolutely ne- 


 ceſſary for our well-being, nature would 
not have made the body ſo proper for 
it, by giving ſuch an activity to the 
limbs, and ſuch a plianey to every part 
as neceſſarily produce thoſe compreſ- 
ſions, extenſions, contorſions, dilata- 
tions, and all other kinds of motions 
that are neceſſary for the preſervation 
ol ſuch a ſyſtem of tubes and glands as 

has been before mentioned. And that 


we might not want inducements to en-- 


gage us in ſuch an exerciſe of the body 
us is proper for it's welfare, it is lo or- 
dered that nothing valuable can be pro- 
duced without it. Not to mention 
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tures, trade, and agriculture, naturally 


more miſerable than the reſt of man- 


not been idle. At the lower end of the 
hall is a large otter's ſkin ſtuffed with 


looks upon with great ſatisfaction, be- 
cauſe it ſzems he was but nine year 


one of them that for diſtin&ion fake has 


upon as one of the greateſt exploits 9 


* 


riches and honour, even food and ral. 
ment are not to be come at without thy 
toil of the hands and ſweat of the brows, 
Providence furniſhes materials, but ex. 
pects that we ſhould wor them up our. 
ſelves. The earth muſt be laboured 
before it gives it's increaſe, and when 
it is forced into it's ſeveral products, 
how many hands muſt they pals through 
before they are fit tor ule? NIanufae- 


employ more than nineteen parts of the 
ſpecies in twenty; and as for thoſe who 
are not obliged to labour, by the con- 
ditiowin which they are born, they are 


kind, unleſs they indulge themſelves in 
that -oluntary labour which goes by 
the name of exerciſe. 1 | 

My friend Sir Roger has been an in- 
detatigable man of buſineſs of this kind, 
and has hung ſeveral parts of his houlz 
with the trophies of his former labours, 
The walls of his great hall are covered 
with the horns of ſeveral kinds of deer 
that he has killed in the chace, which 
he thinks the moſt valuable furniture 
ot his-houſe, as they afford him frequent 
topics of diſcourſe, and ſhew that he has 


hay, whieh his mother ordered to be 
hung up in that manner, and the Knight 


old when his dog killed lim. A it's 
room adjoining to the hall is a kind ot 
arſenal filled with guns of ſcveral tc 
and inventions, with which the knight 
has made great havock in the woods, 
and deſtroyed many thouſands of phea- 
ſants, partridges, and woodcocks. 511: 
ſtable-doors are patched with noſes that 
belonged to foxes of the knigat's own 
hunting down. Sir Roger ſhewed me 


a braſs nailſtuck through it, which col 
him about fifteen hours riding, carried 
him chroughthalf adozen counties, killed 
him a brace of geldings, and loſt above 
half his dogs. This the knight looks 
his lite. The perverſe widow, whom I 
have given ſome account of, was the 
death of ſeveral foxes ; for Sir Roger 
has: told me that in the courſe of his 
amours: he patched the weſtern door of 
his. ſtable. Whenever the widow was 
cruel, the foxes were ſure to pay for it. 
In proportion as his paſſion tor thc = 
| | 9 
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dow Abated, and old age came on, he 
left off fox- hunting; but a hare is not 
yet ſafe that ſits within ten miles of his 
houſe. 


would fo recommend to my readers of 


both ſexes: as this of riding, as there is 
none which ſo much conduces to health, 
and is every way accommedated to the 
body, according to the, idea which J 
| have given of it. Doctor Sydenham is 
very laviſh in it's praiſes; and if the 
Engliſh reader will ſee the mechanical 
effects of it deſcribed at length, he may 

fad them in a book publiſhed not many 
Fears ſince, under the title of Medicina 
Gymnaſtica, For my own part, when 
Jam in town, for want.of theſe oppor- 
tunities, I exerciſe my ſelf an hour every 
morning upon a dumb bell that is placed 
| in a corner of my room, and pleaſes me 


the more becaule it does every thing 


I require of it in the mot profound 


flence. My landlady and her daugh- 


ters are fo well acquainted with my 
hours of exerciſe, that they never come 
into my room to diſturb me whilſt I am 
| ringing. | | | 


„„ ee 


When I was ſome years younger than 
J am at preſent, I uſed to employ my- 


ſelf in a more laborious diverſion, which 


ſhadows. It might conduce very much 


L learned from a Latin treatiſe of exer- 
ciſes, that'is written with great erudi- 
tion: it:is there. called the ozaxquay in, or 
the fighting with aman's own ſhadow, 
and-conſifts in the brandiſhing of two 
ſhort Ricks graſped in each hand, and 


loaden with plugs of lead at either end. 
This opens the cheſt, exerciſes the limbs, 


and gives a man all the pleaſure of hox« 


ing Without the blows. I could wiſh 


that ſeveral learned men would lay out 
that time which they employ in contro- 
verſies and diſputes about nothing, in 
this method of fighting with their own 


to evaporate the ſpleen, which makes 


them uneaſy te the public as well as to 


' themſelves. 


To conclude, as T am a compound of 
foul and body, I confider myſelf as ob- 


liged to a double ſcheme of duties; an 
think I have not fulfilled the buſineſs 


of the day when J do not thus 1 | 


the one in labour and exerciſe, as we 


as the other in ſtudy and contemplation, 
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Ving. Ozong. 418. v. 43. 


THE ECHOANG HILLS AND CHIDING HOUNDS INVITE, 


FHO SE who have ſearched into 
human nature obſerve, that no- 
thing ſo much ſhews the nobleneſs of 


the ſoul, as that it's felicity conſiſts in 


action. Every man has ſuch an active 
principle in him, that he will find out 
ſomething to employ himlelf upon, in 
whatever place or ſtate of lite he is poſt- 
ed. I have heard of a gentleman who 
was under cloſe confinement in the Ba- 


ſtile ſeven years; during which time he 


amuſed himſelf in ſcattering a tew {mall 


pins about his chamber, gathering them 


1 


my friend's exploits: he has in his youth- 
ful days taken forty coveys of par- 


ſalmon with a line conlil 
ſingle hair. 


up again, and placing them in different 
igures on the arm of a great chair. He 


diten told his friends atterwards, that 
anleſs he had found out this piece of 
exerciſe, he verily believed he ſhould 
wwe loſt his. ſenſes. 

After what has been ſaid, I need not 
norm my readers, that Sir Roger, with 
| ole character 1-hope they are at pre- 
dent pretty well acquainted, has in his 


— 


„ 


youth gone through the whole courſe af 
thoſe rural diverſions which the coun- 
try abounds. in; and which ſeem to be 
extremely well ſuited to that laborious 
induſtry a man may obſerve here in a 
far greater degree than in towns and 
cities. Iave before hinted at ſome of 


tridges in a ſeaſon; and tired many 2 
ting but of a 


ing deſtroyed more of thee vermin in 
one year, than it was thought the whole 
country could have produced. Indeed 


the knight does not ſcruple toownamong . 


his moſt intimate friends, that in order 
to eſtabliſh his reputation this way, he 
has ſecretly ſent for great numbers of 
them out of other * which he 

| 2 F 2 


The conſtant thanks and 
good withes of the neighbourhood al- 
ways attended him, on account of his 

remarkable enmity towards toxcs ; hav=- _ 
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uſed to turn looſe about the country by 
night, that he might the better ſignalize 
himſelf in their deſtruction the next day. 
His hunting-horſes were the fineſt and 


beſt managed in all theſe parts: his te- 


man's are ſtill full of the praiſes of a 
prey ſtone-horſe that unhappily ſtaked 
umlelt ſeyeral years ſince, and was bu- 
ried with great ſolemnity in the orchard. 
Sir Roger, being at preſent too old 
for fox-hunting, to keep himſelf in ac- 
tion, has diſpoſed of his beagles, and 
got a pack of Stop-hounds. What 
theſe want in ſpeed, he endcavours to 
make amends Ne by the deepneſs o 
their mouths and the variety of their 
notes, which are ſuited in ſuch manner 
to each other, that the whole cry makes 
up a compleat coniort, He is fo nice in 
this particular, that a gentleman ir. 
made him a preſent of a very fine hound 
the other day, the knigh yerurned it 
by the ſervant with a great many ex- 
preſſions of civility; but deſired him to 
tell his maſter, that the dog he had ſent 
was indeed a moſt excellent baſs, but 
that at preſent he only wanted a counter- 
tenor. Could I believe my friend had 
ever read Shakeipeare, I ſhould certain- 
ly conclude he had taken the hint from 


Theſeus in the Midiummer Night's. 


Dream. 


My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 


So flu'd, ſo ſanded; and their heads are hung 

With ears that ſweep away the morning dew, 

Crook-knee'd and dew-lap d like Theſſalian 

| bul:s, | 5 0 

Slow in purſuit, but maich'd in mcu:hs like 
NT Ig. 7 | | 

Each under each; a cry more tuneable 
W as never hallow'd to, nor chear'd with horn. 


Sir Roger is ſo keen at this ſport, that 
he has been out almoſt every day fince 
I come down; and upon the chaplain's 


offering to lend me his eaſy pad, I was 


p vauled on yeſterday morning to make 


one of the company. I was extremely 


picaled, as we rid along, to obſerve the 


general benevolence of all the neigh- 


bourhood towards my friend. The 
farmers ions thought themſelves happy 
it they could open a gate tor the good 


old knight as he paſſed by; which he 


generally requited-with a npd or a ſmile, 


and a kind enquiry after their tathers 


| and uncles. | W 
After we had rid about a mile from 
home, we came upon a large heath, and 


the iportimen began to bert. They 
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had done ſo for ſome time, when, as 

was at a little diſtance from the reſt of 
the company, I ſaw a hare pop out from 
a ſmall furze-brake almoſt under my 
horie's feet. I marked thc way ſhe 


took, which I endeavoured to make the 


company ſenſible of by extending my 
arm; but to no purpoſe, until Sir Roger, 
who knows that none of my extraordi. 
nary motions axe inFenificant, rode up 
to me, and aſked me * if puſs was gone 
© that way? Upon my anſwering * Ves, 
he immediately called in the dogs, and 
put them upon the ſcent. As they were 
going off, I heard one of the country. 
tellows muttering to his companion, 
© that it was a wonder they had not loſt 
© all their ſport, for want of the lilent 


_ © gentleman's crying—** Stole away,” 


This, with my averſion to leaping 
hedges, made me withdraw to a riſin 
ground, from whence I could have the 
pleature of the whole chace, without 
the fitigue of keeping in with thehounds, 
The hare immediately threw them above 
a mile behind her; but I was pleaſed to 
find, that inſtead of running ſtraight 
forwards, or in hunter's language, fly-" 
ing the country,” as I was afraid ſhe 
might have done, ſhe wheeled about, 
and dęſcribed a fort gf circle round the 
hill where I had taken my ſtation, in 
ſuch a manner as gave me a very diſtinct 


view of the ſport; I could fer her firſt 


pals by, and the dogs {oine time after- 


wards unravelling the whole track ſhe 


had made, and tollowing her through 
all her doubles. I was at the fame time 


delighted in obſerving that deference 


which the reſt of the pack paid to each 
particular hound, according to the cha- 
racter he had acquired amongſt them: 
if they were at a fault, and an old hound 
of reputation opened but once, he was 
immediately followed by the whole cry; 
while a raw dog, or one who was 4 


noted liar, might have yelped his heart 


out, without being taken notice of. 

The hare now, after having ſquatted 
two or three times, and been put vp 
again as often, came ſtill nearer to the 


place where ſhe was at firſt ſtarted. The 


dogs purſued her, and theſe were tol- 
lowed by the jolly knight, who rode 
upon a white gelding, encompaſſed by 
his tenants and ſervants, and cheering 


his hounds with all the gaiety of fle 


and twenty. One of the ſport 


rode up to me, and told me, that he was 


luxe the chace was almoſt at an end, be. 


cauiz 
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eauſe the old dogs, which had hitherto 
Jain behind, now headed the pack. The 
fellow was in the right. Our hare took 
a large field juſt under us, followed b 

the full cry in view. I muſt confeſs 
the brightneſs of the weather, the chear- 
fulneſs of every thing around me, the 
chiding of the hounds, which was re- 
turned upon us in a double echo from 
tyo neighbouring hills with the hollow- 
ing of the ſportſman, and the ſounding 
of the horn, lifted my ſpirits into a molt 
lively pleaſure, which I freely indulged, 
becanks I was ſure it was innocent. If 
I was under any concern, it was on the 
account of the poor hare, that was now 


quite ſpent, and almoſt within the reach 


of her enemies; when the huntſman get- 
ting forward, threw down his pole be- 
fore the dogs. They were now within 
eight yards of that game which they 


tad been purſuing for almoſt as many 
hours; yet on the ſignal before- men- 


tioned they all made a ſudden ſtand, and 
though they continued opening as much 
45 before, durſt not once attempt to paſs 


beyond the pole. At the ſame time Sir 


Roger rode forward, and alighting, 
took up the hare in his arms; which he 
ſoon delivered up to one of his ſervants, 
with an order, it ſhe could be kept alive, 


to let her go in his great orchard; where 
it ſeems he has ſeveral of theſe priſoners 


of war, who live together in a very com- 
fortable captivity. -I was highly pleated 
to ſee the diſcipline of the pack, and the 
good-nature of the knight, who could 
not find in his heart to murder a crea- 


ture that had given him lo much di- 


yerhon. 


As we were returning home, I re- 


membered that Monſieur Paſchal; in 


his moſt excellent diſcourſe on the Mi- 


ſery of Man, tells us, that Hall our 


f endeayours after greatneſs, proceed 
* trom nothing but a deſire of being 


f ſurrounded by a multitude of perſons 
* and affairs that may hinder us from 
looking into ourſelves, which is a view 
we cannot bear. He afterwards goes 
on to ſhew that our love of ſports comes 


from the ſame reaſon, and 1s particular- 
ly ſevere upon Hunting. What, ſays 
he, © unleſs it be todrown thought, can 


© make them throw away ſo much time 


and pains upon a ſilly animal, which 
© they might buy cheaper in the mar- 


© ket? The foregoing reflection is cer- 


tainly juſt, when a man ſuffers his whole 
mind to be drawn into his ſports, and 
altogether loſes himſelf in the woods; 
but does not affect thoſe who propoſe a 
tar more laudable end for this exerciſe, 


I mean the prelervation of health, and 
keeping all the organs of the ſoul ina 


condition to execute her orders, Had 


that incomparable perſon, whom I laſt 


quoted, been a little more indulgent ta 


himſelf in this point, the world might _ 


probably have enjoyed him much longer; 


whereas through too great an applica= 
tion to his ſtudies in his youth, he con- 
tracted that ill habit of body, which, 


atter a tedious ſickneſs, carried him off 


in the fortieth year of his age; and the 
whole hiſtory we have of his life until 
that time, is but one continued account 


of the behaviour of a noble ſoul ſtrug- 


gling under innumerable pains and diſ- 


tempers. - | 


For my own part, L intend to hunt 
twice a week during my ſtay with Sir 
Roger; and ſhall preſcribe the moderate 


ule of this exerciie to all my country 
friends, as the beit kind of phyſic for 
mending a bad conſtitution, and pre- 
ſerving a good one. „ 
J cannot do this better than in the 
following lines out of Dryden. 


The firſt phyſicians by debauch were made; 


Exceſs began, and ſloth ſuſtains the trade. 


By chace our long-liv'd father: earn d their 


food; 45 
Toil ſtrung the nerves, and purify'd the 


But we their ſons, a pamper'd race of men, 
4 pam 


Are dwindled down to threeſcore years and ten. 
Better to hunt in fields for health unbought, 


Than fee the doctor for a nauſeous draught. 
The wiſe for cure on exerciſe depend ;- _ 
God never made his work for man to mend. 


nun cxvn. 
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Ist STEI SOMNIA FINGUNT, _- | 


V1kG. Eck. vii. v. 108. 


THEIR OWN IMAGINATIONS THEY DECEIVE. 


rz are ſome opinions in which 
2 man ſhould ſtand neuter, with- 


out engaging his aſſent to one fide or the 


sther. Such a hovering faith as this, 
which retules to ſettle upon any deter- 


. mination, is abſolutely neceſſary in a 


mind that is careful to aveid errors and 
prepoſſeſſions. When the arguments 


preis equally on both ſides in matters 
that are indifferent to us, the fafeſt me- 
thod is to give up ourſelves to neither. 
It is with this temper of mind that T 


conſider the ſubject of witchcraft. When 


I hear the relations that are made from 


all parts of the world, not only from 


Norway and Lapland, from the Eaſt 
and Weſt Indies, but from every par- 
ticular nation in Europe, I cannot for- 


- beap thinking that there is ſuch an in- 
- fereourle and commerce with evil ſpirits, 


as that which we expreſs by the name 
of witchcraft. But when I conſider that 


ehe ignorant and credulous parts of the 


world abound moſt in theſe relations, 


and that the perſons among us, who are 


fappoled to engage in ſuch an infernal 
commerce, are people of a weak under- 


fanding and crazed imagination, and 
at the ſame time reflect upon the many 


impoltures and deluſions of this nature 
that have been detected in all ages, I 


endeavour to ſuſpend my belief unti} I 


hear more certain accounts than any 
which have yet come to my knowledge. 


In ſhort, when I confider the queſtion, 


PRE 


whether there are ſuch perſons in the 
world as thoſe we call witches, my 
mind 1s divided between the two oppo- 
fate opinions; or rather, to ſpeak my 


thoughts freely, I believe in general that 


there is, and has been ſuch a thing as 


_ witchcraft ; but at the ſame time can 


give no credit to any particular inſtance 


. 


1 am engaged in this ſpeculation, by 


ſome occurrences that I met with yel- 


terday, which I ſhall give my reader an 
account of at large. As I was walking 


with my friend Sir Roger by the fide of 


one of his woods, an old woman ap- 


| plied herſelf to me for my charity. Her 


dreſs and figure put me in mind of ths 
following deſcription of Otway. 


In a cloſe lane as I purſu'd my journey, 
I fpy'd a wrinkled hag, with age grown double, 
Picking dry ſticks, and mumbling to herſe!, 


Her eyes with ſcalding rbeum were gall d and 


red ; | 
Cald palſy ſhook her head; her hands ſcem'd 
wither ; | | 
And on her crooked ſhoulders had fke wranp'd 
The tatter'd remnants of an old firip'd hang: 
Re: {WT | Ct Se 
Which ſerv d to keep her carcaſe from the cod, 
So there was nothing of a piece about her. 
Her lower weeds were all- oer coarſely patchd 
With diff'rent colour'd rags, black, ed, 
white, yellow, | 


And ſeem' d to ſpeak variety of wretclcineſs, 


As 1 was muſing on this deſcription, 
and comparing it with the object before 


me, the knight told me, that this very 
old woman had the reputation of a witch 


all over the country, that her lips were 
obſerved to be always in motion, and 
that there was not a ſwitch about her 
houſe which her neighbours did not be- 
tieve had carried her ſeveral hundreds 
of miles. If ſhe chanced to ſtumble, 


they always found ſticks or ſtraws that 


77 in the figure of a croſs before her. 
If ſhe made any miſtake at church, and 


cried Amen in a wrong place, they 
never failed to. conclude that the was. 
ſaying her prayers backwards. There - 


was not a maid in the pariſh that would 
take a pin of her, though the fhould 
offer a bag of money with it, She goes 
by the name of Moll White, and has 
made the country ring with ſeveral ima- 
ginary exploits which are palmed upon 
her. If the dairy-maid does not mike 
her butter come ſo ſoon as the thou!ld 


have it, Moll White is at the bottom of. 


the churn. If a horſe ſweats in the 
ſtable, Moll White has been upon his 
back. If a hare makes an unexpected 
eſcape from the hounds, the hunttnan 
curſes Moll White. Nay,” fays Si. 
Roger, I have known the matter 0! 


the pack upon ſuch an occatjon; ſend 


ons 
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one of his ſervants to ſee if Moll 
« White had been out that morning.” 
This account raiſed my curioſity ſo 
far, that I begged my friend Sir Roger 
to go with me into her hovel, which 


of the wood. Upon our firſt entering 
dir Roger winked to me, and peinted 
at ſomething that ſtood behind the door, 


which, upon looking that way, I found 


to be an old broomſtaff. At the ſame 
time he whiſpered me in the ear to take 
notice of a tabby cat that ſat in the 
chimney- corner, which, as the old 
knight told me, lay under as bad a re- 
port as Moll White herſelf; for betides 
that Moll is ſaid often to accompany 


der in the ſame ſhape, the cat is reported 


to have ſpoken twice or thrice in her lite, 
and to have played ſeveral pranks above 
the capacity of an ordinary cat. 
I as ſecretly concerned to fee human 
nature in fo much wretchedneſs and dif- 
race, but at the ſame time could not 
Eben ſmiling to hear Sir Roger, who 
is a little puzzled about the old woman, 
adviſing her as a juſtice of peace to avoid 


all communication with the devil, and 
never to hurt any of her neighbour's 


cattle. We concluded our viſit with a 
bounty, which was very acceptable. 

In our return home Sir Roger told 
me, that old Moll had been often brought 
defore him for making children ſpit pins, 


and dotage. 5 


and giving maids the might - mare; and 
that the country people would be toſſing 


her into # pond and trying experiments 


with her every day, it it was not for him 


and his chaplain. 

I have ſince found upon enquiry, that 
Sir Roger was ſeveral times ſtaggered 
with the reports thæt had been brought 
him eoneerning this old woman, and 


would frequently have bound her over 


to the county ſeſſions, had not his chap- 
lain with much ado perſuaded him to the 


; contrary. | ety | 
I have been the more particular in 


this account, becaule 1 hear there 18 
ſcarce a village in England that has not 


a Moll White in it. When ap old Wo- 
man begins to dote, and grow charge- 


able to a pariſh, ſhe is generally turned 
into a witch, and fills the whole coun- 
try with extravagant fancies, imagi- 
nary diſtempers, and terrifying dreams. 


In the mean time, the poor wretch that 


is the innocent occaſion of ſoanany evils 
begins to be frighted at herſelf, and 
ſometimes confeſſes ſecret commerce and 


familiarities that her imagination forms 


in a delirious old age. This frequently 
cuts off charity from the greateſt objects 


of compaſſion, and inſpires people with 


a malevolence towards thote poor de- 
erepid parts of our ſpecies, in whom 


human nature is defaced by infirmity 
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—H ATA. DART 


STICKS iN IIS SIDE, AND RANK'LES IN HIS HEART. 


Hs agrezable feat is ſurrounded 
1 with o many pleaſing walks, 
wiich are ſtruck out of a wood, in the 
midſt of vrhich the houſe ſtands, that one 
cen hardly ever be weary of rambling 
rom one labyrinth of delight to another. 
o one uſed to live in a city the charms 
ot the country are ſo exquiſite, that the 
mind ĩs loſt in a certain tranſport which 


ralles us above ordinary life, and is yet 


not ſtrong enough to be inconſiſtent with 
Lanquillity. I his ſtate of mind was 1 
mn, raviſhed with the murmur of waters, 
ite whiſper of breezes, the ſinging of 


dir 4s and whether I looked up to the 
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keavens, down on the earth, or turned 


on the proſpects around me, ſtill {truck 
with new ſenſe of pleaſure; when I 


found by the voice of my friend, who 
walked by me, that we had infenfibig 
{trolled into the grove facred to the W i- 


dow. © This woman, ſays he, © is of 
£ alt others the molt unintelligible; the 
either deſigns to marry, or-the does 
not. What is the moſt-perplexing of 
all, is, that ſhe doth not either {ay to 
her lovers fhe has any reſolution a- 


ral, or that ſhe baniſhes them; but 
conſcious of her own merit, ſhe per- 
„ mits 


K 


gain that condition of lite in gene- 
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mits their addreſfes, without fear of 


any ill conſequence, or want of re- 


ſpect, from their rage or deſpair. She 


has that in her aſpect, againſt which 


it is impoſſible to offend. A man 
whoſe thoughts are conſtantly bent 
upon fo agreeable an object, muſt be 
excuſed it the ordinary occurrences in 


converſation axe below his attention. 


I call her indeed perverſe, but, alas! 
why do I call her ſo? Becauſe her ſu- 
perior merit is ſuch, that I cannot ap- 
proach her without awe, that my heart 


1s checked by too much eſteem; I am 


angry that her charms are not more 
acceſſible, that TI am more inclined to 
worſhip than ſalute her: how often 


have I wiſhed her unhappy, that I 


might have an opportunity of ſerving 
her! and how oiten troubled in that 


very, imagination, at giving her the 


pain of being obliged ! Well, I have 


led a miſerable life in ſecret upon her 
account; but fancy ſhe would have 
condeſcended to have ſome regard for 
me, if it had not been for that watch- 

ful animal her confident. | 


© Of all perſons under the ſun,” 3 | 


tinued he, calling me by my name, © be 


ture to fet a mark upon confidents : 
they are of all people the moſt imper- 


tinent. What is moſt pleaſant to ob- 


ſerve in them, is, that they aſſume to 
themſelves the merit of the perſons 


whom they have in their cuſtody. 


Oreſtilla is a great fortune, and in 


wonderful danger of ſurpriſes, there- 
fore full of ſuſpicions of the leaſt in- 


different thing, particularly caref il of- 
new acquaintance, and of growing 


too familiar with the old. Themiſta, 
her iavourite woman, is every whit as 
careful of whom ſhe ſpeaks to, and 
what ſhe ſays. | 


Let the ward be a 
beauty, her confident ſhall treat you 
with an air of diſtance; let her be a 
fortune, and ſhe aſſumes the ſuſpi- 


claus behaviour of her friend and pa- 
troneſs. Thus it is that very many of 
qur unmarried women of diſtinction, 


are to all intents and purpotes married, 


except the conſideration of different 
ſexes. 
conduct of their whiſperer; and think 


They are directly under the 


they are in a ſtate of freedom, while 
they can prate with one of theſe at- 


tendants of all men in general, and 


oO 


ſtill avoid the man they moſt like. 
You do not tee one heireſs in an hun- 


ar ed whoſe fate does not turn upon 


* 
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« this circumſtance of chufing a cor 


© dent. Thus it is that the lady is ad, 
« dreſſed to, prelented and flattered, 
only by proxy; in her woman. In 
my cale, how 1s it poflible that 
Sir Roger was proceeding in his ha. 
rangue, when we heard the voice of one 
ſpeaking very importunately, and re. 


peating theſe words: * What, not ont 


« (mile! We followed the found until 
we came to a cloſe thicket, on the other 
fide of which we ſaw a young woman 
ſitting as it were in a perſonated ſullen- 


neſs juſt over a tranſparent fountain, 


Oppoſite to her ſtood Mr, William, Sir 
Roger's maſter of the game. The knight 
whiſpered me Hiſt, theſe are lovers. 
The huntſman looking earneſtly at the 
ſhadow of the young maiden in the 
ſtream—“ Oh, thou dear picture, if 
thou couldſt remain there in the ab- 
* ſence of that fair creature whom you 
repreſent in the water, how willingly. 
could I ſtand here ſatisfied for ever, 
without troubling my dear Betty her- 
ſelf with any mention of her unfortu- 
nate William, whom ſhe is angry 
with : but alas! when ſhe pleaſes to 


© be gone, thou wilt alſo vaniſh—Yet 


* 
4 
- 
* 
c 
c 
© let me talk to thee while thou doſt 
© ſtay. Tell my deareſt Betty thou dos 
not more depend upon her, than does 
her William: her abſence will make 
© away with me as well as thee. It the 
offers to remove thee, I will jump 
into theſe waves to lay hold on thee; 
c herſelf, her own dear perſon, I mult 
© never embrace again.—Still do you 
© hear me without one ſmile At is too 
c 


much to bear-—' He had no ſooner 


ſpoke theſe words, but he made an offer 


of throwing himſelf into the water: at 
which his miſtreſs ſtarted up, and at the 
next inſtant he jumped acroſs the foun- 
tain and met her in an embrace, She 


half recovering from her fright, ſai in 
the moſt charming voice imaginable, 


and with a tone of complaint—* I 
© thought how well you would drown | 
c yourlelf. No, no; you will not drown 
* vourſelf until you have taken leave of 
« Suſan Holiday.” The huntſman, with 


a tenderneſs that ſpoke the molt paſſion- 
ate love, and with his cheek cloſe to 


hers, whiſpered the ſofteſt vows ot fide- 
lity in her ear, and cried—* Do not, 
my dear, believe a word Kate Willow 
« ſays; fhe is ſpiteful and makes ſtorics, 
« becauſe ſhe loves to hear me talk to 
© her{elt for your fake. Lookayou 
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. mere; quoth Sir Roger, do you ſee 
« there, all miſchief comes from confi- 


«© the maid is honeſt, and the man dares 
© not be otherwiſe, for he knows I loved 
© her father; I will interpoſe in this 
matter, and haſten the wedding. Kate 
Willow is a witty miſchievous wench 
in the neighbourhood, who was a 
beauty; and makes me hope I ſhall 
© ſve the perverſe widow in her condi- 


© came near her, and fo very vain of 


© upon her charms until they are ceaſed. 
© She therefore now makes it her buſi- 


from being more diſcreet than ſhe was 


© the other day well enough“ Sir 


© loved :** the huſſy has a great deal of 
power wherever ſhe comes, and has 
© her ſhare of cunning. _ | 

© woman, I do not know whether in 
© the main J am the worte for having 
4 
« 
0 


and I feel a forgotten warmth in my 


LIKE MAN TVA. 


HE firſt and moſt obvious reflec- 


1 tions which ariſe in a man who 


changes the city for the country, are 


upon the different manners of the people 


whom he meets with in thoſe two diffe- 


rent ſcenes of life. By manners I do not 


mean morals, but behaviour and good- 


breeding, as they ſhew themſelves in the 
town and in the country. 
obſerve avery great revolution that has 
happened in this article of good-breed- 
ing. Several obliging deferences, con- 
elcenſions, and ſubmiſſions, with many 
outward forms and ceremonies that ac- 
fmpany them, were fixkt of all brought 


« dents! But let us not interrupt them; 


© tion. She was lo flippant with her 
£ antwers to all the honeſt fellows that 


her beauty, that e has valued herſelf - 


© nels to prevent other young women 
© her{elf: however, the ſaucy thing ſaid 


« Roger and I muſt make a match, for 
« we are both deſpiſed by thoſe we 


. + However, when I reflect upon this 


loved her: whenever ſhe is recalled to 
my imagination my youth returns, 


FOOL THAT I WAS, 1 THOUGHT IMPERIAL ROME 
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© ſtreaked all my conduct with a ſoft- 
neſs, of which I ſhould otherwiſe have 
been incapable. It is owing, perhaps, 


am apt to relent, that I eaſily forgive, 


grown into my temper,which I ſhould 
not have arrived at by better motives 


hers. I am pretty well ſatisfied ſuc 


ſome whimſical effect upon my brain 


familiarity of ſpeech or odd phraſe 
that makes the company laugh: how- 
ever, I cannot but allow ſhe is a moſt 
excellent woman. When ſhe is in the 
country I warrant the does not run 
into dairies, but reads upon the na- 
ture of plants; ſhe. has a glaſs bee- 


of books to ſee them work, and ob- 


wealth. She underſtands every thing. 
I would give ten pounds to hear her 
argue with my friend Sir Andrew 


c 
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up among the politer part of mankind, 


who lived in courts and cities, and diſ- 


tinguifhed themſelves from the ruſtic 
part of the ſpecies, who on all occaſions 
acted bluntly and naturally, by ſuch a 


mutual complaiſance and intercourſe of 
civilities. Theſe forms of converſation 


by degrees ri and grew trouble- 
5 ſome; the modi 
And here, in the firſt place, I muſt 


world found too great 
a conſtraint in them, and have therefore 
thrown moſt of them aſide. Converſa- 
tion, like the Romiſh religion, was ſo 


encumbered with ſhow and ceremony, 


that it flood in need of a reformation to 


retrench it's ſuperfluities, and reſtore it 


to it's natural good ſenſe and my 


28 


to this dear image in my heart, that L- 


and that many defirable things are 


than the thought of being one oy 


a paſſion as I have had is never well 
cured ; and between you and me, I 
am often apt to imagine it has had 


for I frequently find, that in my moſt 
ſerious diſcourſel let fall ſome comical 


hive, and comes into the garden out 


ſerve the policies of their common- 


all ine looks fo innocent as it were, 
| 1y * take my word for it ſhe is no fool.“ 
* vers, This affliction in my life has © FS h 
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At preſent, therefore, an unconſtrained 
carriage, and a certain openneſs of be- 
haviour, are the height of good - breed- 
ing. The faſhionable world is grown 
free and ealy; our manners fit more 
looſe upon us: nothing is fo modith as 
an agreeable negligence. In a word, 
good-breeding ſhews itſelf moſt, where 
to an ordinaryeye it appears the leaſt. 
If after this we look on the people of 
mode in the country, we find in them 
the manners of the Jaſt age. They have 
no ſooner fetched themſelves up to the 
faſhion of the polite world, but the town 
has dropped them, and are nearer to the 
firſt ſtate of nature than to thoſe refine- 
ments which formerly reigned in the 
court, and ſtill prevail in the country. 
One may know a man that never con- 
verſed in the world, by his exceſs of 
good-breeding. A polite country ſquire 
mall make you as many bows in half an 
hour, as would ſerve a courtier ſor a 
week. There is infinitely more to do 


about place and precedency in a meeting 


ducheſſes. | DE. 
IT)hzis rural politeneſs is very trouble- 
| ſome to a man of my temper, who ge- 
nerally take the chair that is next me, 
and walk firſt or laſt, in the front or in 
the rear, as chance directs. I have 
known my friend Sir Roger's dinner 
almoſt jos before the company could 


of juſtices wives, than in an aſſembly of 


adjuſt the ceremonial, and be prevailed 


upon to fit down; and have heartily pj- 
tied my old friend, when I have feln 
him forced to pick and cull his gueſts, 
as they ſat at the ſeveral parts of his 
table, that he might drink their healths 


according to their reſpe&ive ranks and 


qualities. Honeſt Will Wimble, who 
J ſhould have thought had been altoge- 
ther uninfected with ceremony, gives 
me abundance of trouble in this parti- 
__ gular, Though he has been fiſhing all 

| the morning, he will not help himſelf at 
dinner until I am ſerved, © When we 
are going out of the hall, he runs behind 
me; and lait night, as we were walking 


in the fields, ſtopped ſhort at a ſtile un- 


til II came up to'it, and upon my mak- 
ing ſigns to him to get over, told me, 
with a ſerious ſmile, that ſure I believed 
they had no manners in' the country. 

There has happened another revolu- 
tion in the point of good-breeding, 
which relates to the converſation among 


men of mode, and which I cannot but 
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look upon as very extraordinar „ 1 
was certainly one of the firſt ditkin sion, | 


of a well-bred man, to exprels every 
thing that had the moſt remote appear, 
ance of being obſcene, in modeſt term; 


and diſtant . whillt the clown, 


who had no ſuch delicacy of concepticn 
and expreſſion, cloathed his ideas in 
thoſe = Ir. homely terms that are the 
moſt obvious and natural. This kind 


of good-manneps was perhaps carried 


to an excels, ſo as to make converſation 
too ſtiff, formal, and precile ; for which 
reaſon, as hypocriſy in one age is gene- 
rally followed by atheiſm in another, 
conver{:tion is in a great meaſure re- 
lapſed into the firſt extreme; ſo that at 
preſent ſeveral of our men of the town, 
and particularly thoſe who have been 
poliſhed in France, make ule of the 
rao!t coarſe uncivilized words in our 
language, and utter themſc!es often in 
ſuch a manner as a clown would bluſh 
to hear, 8 5 

This infamous piece of good- breed. 
ing, which reigns among the coxcombs 


of the town, has not yet made it's way 


into the country; and as it is impoſſible 
for ſuch an irrational way of converſa- 
tion to laſt long among a people that 
make any proteſſion of religion, or ſhew 


= 


of modeſty, if the country gentlemen get 


into it they will certainly' be left in the 
lurch. Their good-breeding will come 
too late to them, and they will be thought 


a a parcel of lewd clowns, while they fancy 


themſelves talking together like men of 
wit and pleaſure, „ 

As the two points of good- breeding, 
which I have hitherto innſted upon, re- 
gard behaviour and converſation, there 
is a third which turns upon dreſs. In 


this too the country are very much be- 


hind-hand: The rural beaux are not 
yet got out of the faſhion that took place 
at the time of the Revolution, but ride 
about the country in red coats and Jaced 
hats, while the women in many parts ale 
ſill trying to outvy one another in the 
Height of their head-dreſſes. 

But a friend of mine who is now upon 
the weſtern circuit, having promiſed to 
give me an account of the ſeveral modes 
and faſhions that prevail in the different 


par ts of the nation through which he 


paſſes, I ſhall defer the enlarging wel 
this laſt topic until I have received a let- 
ter from him, which I expect every * 


en 


Me . „ 
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1 THINK THEIR BREASTS WITH HEAV'NLY SOULS INSPIR'D. 


V friend Sir Roger is very often 

merry with me upon my paſſing 
ſo much of my time among his poultry. 
He has caught me twice or thrice look- 


ing after a bird's neſt, and ſeveral times 


ſtting an hour or two together near an 
e OS * A" : 

hen and chickens. He tells me he be- 
lieves I am perſonally acquainted with 


| every fowl about his houſe ; calls ſuch a 


particular cook my favourite; and fre- 
quently complains that his ducks and 
geeſe have more of my company than 
mf V 
I muſt confeſs I am infinitely delizht- 
ed with thoſe ſpeculations of nature 


which are to be made in a country-lite; 


and as my reading has very much lain 


| among books of natural hiſtory, I can- 
not forbear recollecting upon this oc- _ 
temper of weather, which raiſes this 


caſion the ſeveral remarks which I have 
met with in authors, and comparing 


them with what falls under my own ob- 
| ſervation: the arguments for Providence 


drawn from the natural hiſtory of ani- 


mals being in my opinion demonſtrative. 


The make of every kind of animal is 


different from that of every other kind; 


and yet there is not the leaſt turn in the 
muſeles or twiſt in the fibres of any one, 
which does not render them more pro- 
per for that particular animal's way of 


life than any other caſt or texture of 
_ exemplified by a very barbarous experi- 
ment which I ſhall quote at length, as 
I find it in an excellent author, and hope 


them would have been. 
The moſt violent appetites in all crea- 
tures are luſt and hunger : the firſt is a 


perpetual call upon them to propagate 


their kind ; the latter to preſerve them- 
—_— . 
It is aſtoniſhing to conſider the diffe- 
tent degrees of care that deſcend from 
the parent of the young, ſo far as is ab- 


ſolutely neceſſary for the leaving a po- 


ltrity, Some creatures caft their eggs 
3 chance dire&s them, and think of 
them no farther, as inſe&s and ſeveral 
kinds of fiſh : bthers, of a nicer frame, 

nd out proper beds to depoſit them in, 
and there leave them ; as the ſerpent, 
lit crocodile, and oftrich ; others hatch 
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their eggs and tend the birth, until it is 


able to,ſhift for itſelf. 


M hat can we call the principle which 
dire&s every different kind of bird to 


obſerve a particular plan in the ſtructure 
of it's neſt, and direct all the ſame ſpe- 
cies to work after the ſame model? It 


cannot be imitation; for though you 


hatch a crow under a hen, and never let 


it ſee any of the works of it's own kind, 


the neſt it makes ſhall be the ſame, to 
the laying of a ſtick, with all the other 
neſts of the ſame ſpecies. It cannot be 
reaſon ; for were animals endowed with 
it to as great a degree as man, their 
buildings would be as different as ours, 


according to the different conveniencies 
that they would propoſe to themſelves, 


Is it not remarkable, that the ſame 


genial warmth in animals, ſhould cover 


the trees with leaves, and the fields with 


graſs, for their ſecurity and conceal- 
ment, and produce ſuch infinite ſwarms 


of inſects for the ſupport and ſuſtenance _ 
of their reſpective broods? | 3 


Is it not wonderful, that the love of 


the parent ſhould be ſo violent while it 


laſts, and that it ſhould laſt no longer 


than is neceſſary for the preſervation of 


the young? 91 | 
The violence of this natural love is 


my readers will pardon the mentioning 


ſuch an inſtanee of cruelty, becaule there 


is nothing can ſo effectually thew the 
ſtrength of that principle in animals of 


which I am here ſpeaking. * A perſon 


who was well ſkilled in diſſections 
opened a bitch, and as ſhe lay in the 


of her young puppies, which ſhe im- 
mediately fell a licking; and for the 
time ſeemed inſenſible of her own pain; 
on the removal ſne kept her eye fixed 
on it, and began a wailing ſort of 
cry, which ſeemed rather to proceed 
2G 2 from 
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© from the loſs of her young one, than 
the ſenſe of her own torments.? 


But notwithſtanding this natural love 


in brutes is much more violent and in- 


tenſe than in rational creatures, Provi- 


dence has taken care that it ſliould be 
no longer troubleſome to the parent than 


the wants of the latter ceaſe, the mother 


withdraws her fondneſs, and leaves 


them to provide for themſelves; and 
what is a very remarkable cireumſtance 
in this part of inſtin&, we find that the 

4 the parent may be lengthened 
out beyond it's uſual time, if the pre- 
ſervation of the ſpecies requires it; as 
we may fee in birds that drive away 


their young as ſoon as they are able to 
get their livelihood, but continue to feed 


them, if they were tied to the neſt, or 
confined within a cage, or by any other 


means appear to be out of a condition 


of ſupplying their own neceſſities. 
This natural love is not obſerved in 

animals to aſcend from the young to the 

parent, which is not at all neceſſary for 


the continuance of the ſpecies; nor in- 
deed in reaſonable creatures does it riſe 


in any proportion, as it ſpreads itſelf 


downwards; for in all family affection, 


we find protection granted and favours 
beſtowed, are greater motives to love 
and tenderneſs, than ſafety, benefits, 


or life received. 


One would wonder to hear ſceptical 


men diſputing for ihe reaſon of animals, 
and telling us it is enly our pride and 
prejudices that will not allow them the 


ule of that faculty. 
Reaſon ſhews itſelf in all occurrences 


of life; whereas the brute makes no diſ- 


covery of ſuch a talent, but in what im- 
mediately regards his own preſervation, 


or the continuance of his ſpecies. Ani- 


mals in their generation are wiſer than 
the ſons of men; but their wiſdom 1s 


confined to a few particulars, and lies 


in a very narrow compals. Take a 


brute out of his inſtinct, and you find 


him wholly deprived of underſtanding. 


To ule an inſtance that comes often un- 
der obſervation. 3 


With what caution does the hen pro- 
vide herſelf a neſt in places unfrequent- 


ed, and free from noiſe and diſturb- 


ance? When ſhe has laid her eggs in 
ſuch a manner that ſhe can cover them, 


* what care does ſhe take in turning them 


frequently, that all parts may partake 
of the vital warmth ? When ſhe leaves 
them, to provide for her neceſſary ſuſte- 
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e par winter, when the rigour of the ſcaſon 
it is uſeful to the young; for ſo ſoon as 


nance, how punttually does ſhe return 
before they bave time to cool, and he. 
come incapable of producing an animal 
In the {ſummer you ſee her giving herſet 

reater freedoms, and quitting her ca; 
for above two hours together; but n 


would chill the principles of lite, and 
deftroy the younger one, the grows more 
aſſiduous in her attendance, and ty; 
away but half the time. When the birth 
approaches, with how much nicety and 
attention does ſhe help the chick to break 
it's priſon ? Not to take notice of her co. 
vering it from the injuries of the weg. 
ther, providing it proper nouriſhment, 
and teaching it to help itſelf; nor to 
mention her forſaking the neſt, if after 
the uſual time of reckoning the youns 
one does not make it's appearance. A 
chymical operation could not be followed 
with greater art or diligence, than is 
ſeen in the hatehing of a chick ; though 
there are many other birds that ſliew an 
Intinitely greater ſagacity in all the tore- 
mentioned particulars. | 
But at the ſame time the hen, tha 
has all this ſeeming ingenuity, which is 
indeed abſolutely neceſſary for the pro- 
pagat ion of the ſpecies, conlidered in 
other reſpects, is without the leaſt glim- 
merings of thought or common {cnc 
She miſtakes a piece of chalk for an egg, 
and fits upon it in the ſame manner; the 
is inſenſible of any increaſe or diminu- 
tion in the number of thoſe ſhe lays: 
ſne does not diſtinguiſh between her own 
and thoſe of another ſpecies; and when 
the birth appears of never ſo different a 
bird, will cher ih it for her own. In all 
theſe circumſtances which do not carry 
an immediate regard to the ſubliſtenceot 
herſelf or her ſpecies, ſhe is a very ideot. 
There is not, in my opinion, any 
thing more myſterious in nature than 
this inſtin& in animals, which thus riſes 
above reaſon, and falls infinitely ſhort 
of it. It cannot be accounted ior by 
any properties in matter, and at the 
fame time works after ſo odd a manner, 
that one cannot think it the faculty ol 
an intellectual being. For my own part. 
I look upon it as upon the principle oi 
gravitation in bodies, which is not tobe 
explained by any known qualities, inle- 
rent in the bodies themſelves, nor from 
any laws of mechaniſm, but, according 
to the beſt notions of the greateſt philo- 
ſophers, is an immediate impreſſion 
from the firſt Mover, and the divine 
nerg ng 1 ures. 
energy acting in the creatu Ne CxII. 
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” 


SI was 1 this morning in 
the great yard that belongs to 

my friend's country-houle, I was won- 
derfullypleaſed to ſee the different work- 


ings of inſtinct in a hen followed by a 


brood of ducks. Tl. young, upon the 


fight of a pond, immediately ran into 


it; while the ſtep- mother, with all ima- 
ginable anxiety, hovered about the bor- 
ders of it, to call them out of an ele- 
ment that appeared to her fo dangerous 
and deſtructive. As the different prin- 
ciple which acted in theſe different ani- 
mals cannot be termed reaſon, ſo when 
we call it inſtinct, we mean ſomething 
we have no knowledge of. To me, as 


I hinted in my laſt paper, it ſeems the 
immediate direction of Providence, and 


ſuch an operation of the ſupreme Being, 
as that which determines allthe portions 
of matter to their proper centres. A. 


modern philoſopher, quoted by Monſieur 
Bayle in his learned Diſſertation on the 


Souls of Brutes, delivers the ſame opi- 


nion, though in a bolder form of words, 
where he ſays—* Deus eſt anima bruto- 


rum God himſelf is the foul of 


© brutes.” Who can tell what to call 


that ſeeming ſagacity in animals, which 
dire&s them to ſuch food as is proper 
for them, and makes them naturally 
avoid whatever is noxious or unwhol- 
ſome? Tully has obſerved, that a lamb 
no ſooner falls from it's mother, but 
immediately and of his own accord ap- 
plies itſelf to the teat. Dampier, in his 


travels, tells us, that when ſeamen are 


thrown upon any of the unknown coaſts 
of America, they never venture upon the 
fruit of any tree, how tempting ſocver 
it may appear, unleſs they obſerve that 


it is marked with the pecking of birds; 
but tall on without any fear or appre- 


henſion where the birds have been be- 
fore chem. | 


But notwithſtanding animals haveno- 


thing like the uſe of reaſon, we find in 
them all the lower parts of our nature, 


the paſſions and ſenſes in their greateſt 
ſtrength and perfection. 3 
And here it is worth our obſervation, 
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that all beaſts and birds of prey are won- 
derfully ſubje& to anger, malice, re- 
venge, and all the other violent paſſions 
that may animate them in ſearch of their 
proper food; as thoſe that are incapable 
of defending themlelves, or annoying 
others, or whole ſafety lies chiefly in 


their flight, are ſuſpicious, fearful, and 


apprehenſive of every thing they ſee or 
hear; whilſt others that are of aſſiſtance 
and uſe to man, have their natures ſoft- 
ened with ſomething mild and tractable, 
and by that means are qualified for a do- 


meſtic life. In this caſe the paſſions 
generally correſpond with the make of 


the body. We do not find the fury of 


2 lion in ſo weak and defenceleſs an ani- 


mal as a lamb, nor the meekneſs of a 


lamb in a creature fo armed for battle 


and aſſault as the lion. In the ſame 
manner, we ſind that particular animals 
have a more or lets exquiſite ſharpneſs _ 


and ſagacity in thoſe particular ſenſes 
which moſt turn to their advantage, and 


in which their ſafety and welfare is the 
moſt concerned. „ 5 
Nor muſt we here omit that great va- 


riety of arms with which nature has 


differently fortified the bodies of ſeveral 
kind of animals, ſuch as claws, hoofs 
and horns, teeth and tuſks, a tail, a ſting, 
a trunk, or a proboſcis. It is likewiſe 
obſerved by naturaliſts, that it mult be 


ſome hidden principle diſtin& from what 


we call reaſon, which inſtructs animals 


in the uſe of theſe their arms, and 
teaches them to manage them to the 


beſt advantage; becauſe they naturally | 


de fend themſelves with that part inwhich 


their ſtrength lies, before the weapon be 


formed in it; as is remarkable in lambs; 


which though they are bred within 
doors, and never ſaw the actions of 


their own ſpecies, puſh at thoſe who ap- 
proach them with their foreheads, be- 


fore the firſt budding of a horn ap- 


I ſhall add to theſe general obſerva- 
tions an inſtance, which Mr. Locke has 
given us of Providence even in the im- 


perfections of a creature which ſcems 


"the 
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the meaneſt and moſt deſpicable in the 
whole animal world. We may, ſays 
he, © from the make of an oyſter, or 
4 cockle, conclude, that it has not fo 
many nor ſo quick ſenſes as a man, or 
ſeveral other animals: nor if it had, 
would it, in that ſtate and incapacity 


another, be bettered by them. What 
good would fight and hearing do to a 
creature, that cannot move itſelf to, 
or from the object, wherein at a diſ- 
tance it perceives good or evil? And 
would not quickneſs of ſenſation be 
an inconvenience to an animal that 
muſt be ſtil] where chance has once 
placed it, and there receive the aflux 
of colder or warmer, clean or fou] 
water, as it happens to come to it.” 
I ſhall add to this inſtance out of Mr, 


Locke another out of the learned Dr, 
More, who cites it from Cardan, in re- 


lation to another animal which Provi- 


_ dence has left defective, but at the 


fame time has ſhewn it's wiſdom in the 


formation of that organ in which it. 
ſeems chiefly to have failed. © What is 
more obvious and ordinary than a 


mole ? and yet what more palpable ar- 
gument of Providence than ſhe? The 
members of her body are ſo exactly 
fitted to her nature and manner of 
life : for her dwelling being under 
ground where nothing is to be ſeen, 
nature has fo obſcurely fitted her with 
eyes, that naturaliſts can hardly agree 
whether ſhe have any fight at all or 
no. But for amends, what ſhe is ca- 
pable of for her defence and warning of 
danger, the has very eminently con- 
ferred upon her; for ſhe is exceeding 
quick of hearing. And then her ſhort 
tail and ſhort legs, but broad tore- 
feet armed with ſharp claws, we ſee 
by the event to what purpole they are, 
ſhe ſo ſwiftly working herſelf under 
ground, and making her way ſo faſt 


are. ſhort, that the need dig no more 
than will ſerve the mere thickneſs of 


that ſhe may ſcoop away much eaxth 
at a time; and-little or no tail ſhe has, 
becauſe ſhe courſes not on the ground, 


dred jhe is, but lives under the earth; 
and is fain to dig herſelf a dwelling 
there. And ſhe making her way 


through 40 thick an element, whic 


I 
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of transferring itſelf from one place to 


in the earth as they that behold it can- 
not but admire it. Her legs therefore 


her body; and her fore-feet are broad, 


like the rat or mouſe, of whole kin- 
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© will not yield eaſily, as the air or the 
« water, it had been dangerous to have 
drawn ſo long a train behind her; fo; 
© her enemy might fall upon her rear, 
© and fetch her out, before ſhe had 
c ahora 9ſIM or got full poſſeſſion of her 
© works.“ | 
J eannot forbear mentioning Mr. 
Boyle's remark upon this laſt creature, 
who I remember ſomewhere in his works 
obſerves, that though the mole he not 
totally blind, as is commonly thought, 
ſhe has not fight enough to diſtinguiſh 
big non objects. Her eye is ſaid to 
ave but one humour in it, which is 
ſuppoſed to give her the idea of light, 


but of nothing elſe, and is ſo formed 


that this idea is probably painful to the 
animal. Whenever ſhe comes up into 


broad day ſhe might be in danger of be. 
ing taken, unleſs ſhe were thus affected 


by a light ſtriking upon her eye, and 


immediately warning her to bury her- 


ſelf in her proper element. More ſight 
would be uſeleſs to her, as none at all 
might be fatal. N : 

1 have only inftanced ſuch animals 
as ſeem the moſt imperfect works of na- 


ture; and if Providence ſhews itſelf even 


in the blemiſhes of theſe creatures, how 


much more does it diſcover itſelf in the 


ſeveral endowments whieh it has va- 
riouſly beftowed upon fuch creatures as 
are more or leſs finiſhed and compleated, 
in their ſeveral faculties, according to 
the condition of hte in which they ar? 
poſted, IT 5 
I could wiſh our Royal Society would 


compile a body of natural hiſtory, the 


beſt that could be gathered together 
from books and obſervations. It the 
ſeveral writers among them took each 


his particular ſpecies, and gave us 3 


diſtin& account of it's original, birth, 


and edueation; it's policies, hoſtilities 


and alliances, with the frame, and tex- 
ture of it's inward and outward parts, 


and particularly thoſe that diſtinguiſh it 


from all other animals, with their pe- 
culiar aptitudes for the ſtate of being in 
which Providence has placed them, it 
would be one of the belt ſervices their 
ſtudies could do to mankind, and not 2 
little redound to the glory of the all-wiſe 
Contriver. 5 g 

It is true, ſuch a natural hiſtory 
aſter all the diſquiſitions of the learned, 
would be infinitely ſhort and defective» 
Seas and deſarts hide millions of ani 


mals from our obſervation. Ionumers- 
. | OR | 1 
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ble artif ces and ſtratagems are acted in 
the howling wilderneſs and in the great 
deep, that can never come to our know- 


, 


more ſpecies of creatutes which are not 
to be ſeen without, nor indeed with, the 
help of the fineſt glaſſes, than of ſuch 
as are bulky enough for the naked eye 
to take hold of. Howeyer, from the 
conſideration of ſuch animals as lie with- 
in the compaſs of our knowledge, we 
might eaſily form a concluſion of the 


reſt, that the ſame variety of wildom 


ledge. Beſides that there are infinitely 


and goodneſs runs through the whole 
creation, and puts every creature in 4 


condition to provide for it's ſafety and 


ſubfiſtence in it's proper ſtation. | 
Tully has given us an admirable 


ſketch of natural hiſtory, in his ſecond 
book concerning the nature of the gods; 
and that in a ſtile fo raiſed by meta- 


phors and deſcriptions, that it lifts the 
ſubject above raillery and ridicule, which 
frequently fall on ſuch nice obſervations 
when they pals through the hands of an 
ordinary writer, 9 7 +3 
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COMES JUCUNDUS IN VIA PRO VEHICULO EST, 


Pont. SYk, Fran, 


AN AGREEABLE COMPANION UPON THE ROAD 1s AS GOOD AS A COACH. 


4 Man's firſt care ſhould be to avoid © hareora pheaſant ; he knocks down 


TA the reproaches of his own heart; 
his next, to eſcape the cenſures of the 


world: if the laſt interferes with the for- 
mer, it ought to be intirely neglected; 
but otherwiſe there cannot he a greater 


ſatisfaction to an honeſt mind, than to 
ſee thoſe approbations which it gives it- 
ſelf ſeconded by the applauſes of the 
public; a man is more {ure of his con- 


duct, when the verdict which he paſſes 


upon his own behaviour is thus war- 


all that know him. 5 
My worthy friend Sir Roger is one 


ranted and confirmed by the opinion of 


of thoſe who is not only at peace within 
himſelf, but beloved and efteemed by 


all about him. He reccives a ſuitable 
tribute for his univerſal benevolence to 
mankind, in the returns of affection and 


good-will, which are paid him by every 


one that lives within his neighbourhood. 
I lately met with two or three odd in- 
ſtances of that general reſpe& which is 


ſhewn to the good old knight. He 


would needs carry Will Wimble and 
myſelf with him to the county atlizes ; 
as we were upon the road, Will Wim- 
dle joined a couple of plain men who rid 
defore us, and converſed with them tor 
fome time; during which my friend Sip 
Roger acquainted me with their cha- 
racters. C 

The firſt of them, ſays he, that 
has a ſpaniel by his fide, is a yeoman 
* of about an hundred pounds a year, 
an honeſt man: he is juſt within the 

f Game-aR, and qualified to kill an 


„ AS Sm 


until we came up to them. After 3 


dinner with his gun twice or thrice a 
* week ; and by that means lives much 
cheaper than thoſe who have not fo 


good an eſtate as himſelf. He would 
© be a good neighbour if he did not de- 


« ſtroy lo many partridges: in ſhort, he 


© is a very ſenſible man; ſhoots flying; 
and has been feveral times foreman 
4 


of the petty-jury. 


The other that rides along with 
him is Tom Touchy, a fellow famous 


for taking the law of every body. 


he lives that he has not ſued at a quar- 
ter- ſeſſions. The rogue had once the 


mages, and eje&ments ; he plagued a 


© couple of honeſt gentlemen ſo long 


for a treſpals in breaking one of his 


© hedges, until he was forced to ſell the 


ground it incloſed todefray the charges 
© of the prolecution : his father left him 
* fourſcore pounds a year; but he has 


« caſt” and been caſt ſo often, that he 
is not now worth thirty. I ſuppoſe 
he is going upon the old buſineſs of 
© the willow- tree.“ be : 


As Sir Roger was giving me this ac- 
count of Tom 'Touchy, Will Wimble 


and his two companions ſtopped ſhort 


o 


rn their reſpects to Sir Roger, Wi 


old him that Mr, Touchy and he muſt 


appeal to him upon a diſpute that aroſe 
between them. Will it ſeems had been 


giving his fellow-traveller an 3 : 
* 2 


There is not one in the town where 


impudence to go to law with the wi-⸗ 
dow. His head is full of cotts, da- 
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of his angling one day in ſuch a hole; 
when Tom Touchy, inſtead of hearing 
out his ſtory, told him that Mr. ſuch- 
an- one, if he pleaſed, might take the 
law of him for fiſhing, in that part of 
the river. My friend Sir Roger heard 
them both, upon a round trot; and after 
having pauſed ſome time told them, with 
the air of a man who would not give 
his judgment raſhly, that much might 
© be {aid on both ſides. They were 
neither of them diſſatisfied with the 
knight's determination, becauſe neither 
of them found himſelf in the wrong by 
it; upon which we made the beſt of our 
way to the aſſizes. 


'T he court was fat before Sir Roger 


came; but notwithſtanding all the juſ- 
tices had taken their places upon the 
bench, they made room for the old 
knight at the head of them; who for his 
reputation in the country. took occaſion 
to whiſper in the judge's ear, that he 
was glad his lordſhip had met with 
© ſo much good weather in his circuit.” 


I was liitening to the proceeding of the 


court with much attention, and infi- 
nitely pleated with that great appearance 
of ſolemnity which ſo properly ac- 
companies ſuch a public adminiſtration 


of, our laws; when, after about an hour's 


fitting, 1 obſerved, to my great ſurpriſe, 


In the midſt of a trial, that my friend 


Sir Roger was getting up to ſpeak, I 
was in jome pain for him, until I found 
he had acquitted himſelf of two or three 
| ſentences, with a look of much buſineſs 
and great intrepidity. ; 


huſhed, and a general whiſper ran 
among the country people that Sir Ro- 
ger was up. The ſpeech he made was 
Z little to the purpoſe, that I ſhall not 
trouble my readers with an account of 
it; and J believe was not fo much de- 
j gned by the knight himſelf to inform 
the court, as to give him a figure in my 
eye, and keep up his credit in the country. 


I was highly delighted when the court 


roſe, to ſee the gentlemen of the coun- 
try gathering about my old friend, and 


ſtriving who ſhould compliment him 


moſt; at the ſame time that the ordinary 
people gazed upon him at adiſtance, not 
a little admiring his courage, that was 
not afraid to ſpeak to the judge. 


In our return home we met with a 
very odd accident; which I cannot for- 


bear relating, becauſe it ſhews how de- 
ſirous all who know Sir Roger are of 


Upon his firſt riſing, the court was 
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giving him marks of their eſteem. When 


we were arrived upon the verge of his 
eſtate, we ſtopped at a little inn to reg 
ourſelves and our horſes. The man gf 
the houſe had it ſeems been formerly A 


ſeryant in the knight's family; and to 


do honour to his old maſter, had ſome 
time ſince, unknown to Sir Roger, put 


him up in a ſign- poſt before the door; 


ſo that the © knight's head” had hung 
out upon the road about a week before 


he himſelf knew any thing of the mat. 
ter. As ſoon as Sir Roger was ac. 
quainted with it, finding that his (cr. 
vant's indileretion proceeded wholly 
from affection and good-will, he only 
told him that he had made him too high 
a compliment; and when the fellow 
ſcemed to think that could hardly be, 
added with a more deciſve look, that it 


was too great an honour for any man 


under a duke; but told him at the fame 


time, that it might be altered with a 


very few touches, and that he himiclf 
would be at the charge of it. Accord. 
ingly they got a painter by the knight's 
directions to add a pair of whijkers to 
the tace, and by a little aggravation of 
the features to change it into the Sara- 
cen's-head. I ſhould not have known 
this ſtory had not the innkeeper, upon 


Sir Roger's alighting, told him in my 


hearing, that his honour's head was 
brought back laſt night with the altera- 


tions that he had ordered to be made in 


it. Upon this my friend, with his uſual 


chearfulneſs, related the particulars 
above-mentioned, and ordered the head 
to be brought into the room. I could 
not forbear diſcovering greater expret-. 
ſions of mirth than ordinary upon the 


appearance of this monſtrous face, un- 


der which, notwithſtanding it was made 


to frown and ſtare in a moſt extraordi- 
nary manner, I could ſtill diſcover 2 
diſtant reſemblance of my old friend. 
Sir Roger, upon ſeeing me laugh, de- 


fired me to tell him truly if I thought 


it poſſible for people to know him in 


that diſguiſe. I at fiſt Kept my uſual 
filence; but upon the knight's conjuring 


me to tell him whether it was not ſtill 


more like himſelf than a Saracen, I com- 
poſed my countenance in the beſt man- 
ner I could, and replied, that much 


© might be ſaid on both ſides. 
Theſe ſeveral adventures, with the 
knight's behaviour in them, gave me as 
pleaſant a day as ever I met with in 3 y 
of my travels. DIY 
beet Ne CXxXIII. 


AND THE PATERNAL 


A SI was yeſterday taking the air 
\ with my friend Sir Roger, we 
were met by a freſh- coloured ruddy 
young man who rid by us full ſpeed, 
with a couple of ſervants behind him. 


Upon my inquiry who he was, Sir Ro- 


ger told me that he was a young gen- 
tleman of a conſiderable eſtate, who had 


been educated by a tender mother that 


lived not many miles from the place 


where we were. * She is a very good 


D 


lady, ſays my friend, © but took fo 


much care of her ſon's health, that ſhe 


* has made him good for nothing. She 


quickly found that reading was bad 


* for his eyes, and that writing made 
© his head ach. He was let looſe among 
| © the woods as ſoon as he was able to 
© ride on horſeback, or to carry a gun 
© upon his ſhoulder.* To be brief, I 


found, by my friend's account of him, 


that he had got a great ſtock of health, 


but nothing elſe; and that if it were a 
man's buſineſs only to live, there would 
not be a more accompliſhed young tel- 
low in the whole county, — 

The truth of it is, ſince my reſiding 


in theſe parts, I have ſeen and heard in- 


numerable inſtances of young heirs and 
elder brothers, who either from their 
own reflecting upon the eſtates they are 


born to, and therefore thinking all other 
accompliſhments unneceſſary, or from 
hearing theſe notions frequently incul- 


cated to them by the flattery of their ſer- 


vants and domeſtics, or from the ſame. 


fooliſh thought prevailing in thoſe who 
have the care of their education, are of 
no manner of uſe but to keep up their 
families, and tranſmit their lands and 
houſes in a line to poſterity. 9 8 55 

This makes me often think on a ſtory 
I have heard of two friends, which I 

all give my reader at large, under 
feigned names. The moral of it may, 


hope, be uſeful, though there are ſome 


© 
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POCTRINA SED VEM PROMOVET INSITAM, 
RECTIQUE CULTUS PECTORA ROBORANT 
UTCUNQUE DEFECFRE Mots; 
' DEDECORANT BENE NATA CULPZ, 


Hos, Ob. 1v. L. IV. v. 3% 


YET THE BFST BLOOD R Y LEARNING IS REFIN'p, 
AND VIRTUE AN THE SOLID MIND. 
WHILST VIC F WILL STAIN THE NOBLEST RACE, 

STAMP DEFACE, 


ANON, 


circumſtances which make it rather ap- 
pear like a novel than a true ſtory. 
Eudoxus and Leontine began the 


world with ſmall eſtates. They were 
both of them men ot good ſenſe and 


great virtue. They proſecuted their 
ſtudies together in their earlier years, 
and entered into ſuch a friendſhip as 
laſted to the end of their lives. Eu- 


doxus, at his firſt ſetting out in the world, 


O 


threw himſelf into a court, where by his 
natural endowments and his acquired 
abilities he made his way from one poſt 
to another, until at length he had raiſed 
a very conſiderable fortune. Leontine, 


on the contrary, ſought all opportuni- 


ties of improving his mind by ſtudy, 


converſation, and travel. He was not 


only acquainted with all the ſciences, 
but with the moſt eminent profeſſors of 
them throughout Europe. He knew 


perfectly well the intereſts of it's princes, 


with the cuſtoms and faſhions of their 


courts, and could ſcarce meet with the 


name of an extraordinary perſon in the 
Gazette whom ke had not either talked 


to or ſeen. In ſhort, he had ſo well 


mixed and digcſted his knowledge of 


men and books, that he made one of the 
molt accompliſhed perſons of his age. 
During the whole courſe of his ſtuclics 


and travels he kept up a punctual cor- 


reſpondence with Eudoxus, who often 
made himtelf acceptable to the principal 


men about court by the intelligence 


which he received from Leontine. When 


they were both turned of forty, an age 
in which, according to Mr. Cowley, 


© there is no dallying with life,” they 


determined, purſuant to the reſolution. 


they had taken in the beginning ot their 


lives, to retire, and paſs the remainder _ 
of their days in the country. In order 


to this, they both of them married much 
about the fame time. Leontine, with 


his own and his wife's fortune, bought. 


3 | a farm 
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a farm of three hundred a-year, which 


lay within the neig 
triend Eudoxus, who had purchaſed an 
eſtate of as many thouſands. They were 


both of them fathers about the fame. 


time, Eudoxus having a ſon born to 
him, and Leontine a daughter; but to 
the unſpeakable grief of the latter, his 
young wife, in whom all his happineſs 


was wrapt up, died in a ſew days after 


His afflic- 


the birth of her daughter. 

— N 
tion would have been inſupportable, had 
not he been comforted by the daily vi- 
fits and converſations of his friend. As 
they were one day talking together with 
their uſual intimacy, Leontine, conſi- 
dering how incapable he was of giving 
his daughter a proper education in his 
own houſe, and Eudoxus reflecting on 
the ordinary behaviour of a ſon who 
Knows himſelf to be the heir of a great 
eſtate, they both agreed upon an ex- 
change of children, namely, that the 
boy ſhould be bred up with Leontine as 
his fon, and that the girl ſhould live 


with Eudoxus as his daughter, until 


they were each of them arrived at years 
of diſcretion. 
knowing that her ſon could not be ſo 


advantageoully brought up as under the 


care of Leontine, and conſidering at the 


ſame time that he would be perpetually: 


under her own eye, was by degrees pre- 
vailed upon to fall in with the project. 
She therefore took. Leonilla, for that 
was the name of the girl, and educated 
Her as her own daughter. The two 
friends on each fide had wrought them- 
ſelves to fuch an habitual tenderneſs for 
the children who were under their di- 
rection, that each of them had the real 


png of a father, where the title was 


ut imaginary. Florio, the name of 
the young heir that lived with Leontine, 
though he had all the duty and affec- 


ghbourhood of his 


The wife of Eudoxus, 
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which Leontine recommended to him, 


make a quicker progreſs than ordinary 
through all the parts of his education, 


His natural abilities, which were very 
good, aſſiſted by the directions of fo ex- 


cellent a counlellor, enabled him to 


Before he was twenty years of age, hay. 


ing finiſhed his ſtudies and exerciſcs 


with great applauſe, he was removed 
from the univertity to the inns of court, 
where there are very few that make 
themſelves conſiderable proficients in the 


ſtudies of the place, who know they. 


ſhall arrive at greateſtates without them. 
This was not Florio's caſe; he found 
that three hundred a year was but : 
poor eſtate for Leontine and himſclf to 
live upon, fo that he ſtudied without in- 
termiſſion until he gained a very good 
inſight into the conſtitution and laws of 
his country. 


I ſhould have told my reader, that 


whilſt Florio lived at the houſe of hi: 


7 


tune, and give him a fi 


tion imaginable for his ſuppoſed parent, 


was taught to rejoice at the ſight of Eu- 
doxus, who viſited his friend very fre- 


quently, and was dictated by his na- 


tural affection, as well as by the rules 
of prudence, to make himſelf efteemed 
and beloved by Florio. The boy was 
now old enough to know his ſuppoſed 
tather's circumſtances, and that there- 
fore he was to make his way in the world 
by his own induſtry. This conſidera- 
tion grew ſtronger in him every day, 
and produced ſo good an effect, that he 
applied himſelf with more than ordinary 
attention to the purſuit of every ting 


j * 


foſter-father, he was always an accept- 
able gueſt in the family of Eudoxus, 
where he became acquainted with Leo- 
nilla from her infancy. His acquaint- 
ance with her by degrees grew into love, 
which in a mind trained up in all the 
ſentiments. of honour and virtue be- 
came a very uneaſy paſhon. He de- 
ſpaired of gaining an heireſs of ſo great 
a fortune, and would rather have dicd 
than attempted it by any indirect me- 
thods. Leonilia, who was a woman ct 
the greateſt beauty, joined with the 


greateſt modeſty, entertained at the ſume 
time a ſecret paſſion for Florio, but con- 


ducted herſelf with ſo much prudence 


that ſhe never gave him the leaſt inti- 


matzon of it. Florio was now engaged 


in all thoſe arts and improvements that 


are proper to raiſe a man's private for- 
| gure in his coun- 
try, but ſecretly tormented with that 
paſſion which burns with the greatett 
fury in a virtuous and noble heart, when 
he received a ſudden ſummons from 


Leontine to repair to him in the coun- 


try the next day. For it ſeems Eudoxus 


was ſo filled with the report of his ſon's 


reputation, that he could no longer with- 
hold making himſelf known to him. 


The morning after his arrival at the 


houſe of his ſuppoſed father, Leontine 
told him that Eudoxus had ſomething 
of great importance to communicate to 
him; upon which the good man em- 
braced him, and wept, Florio was no 


ſooner arrived at the great houſe tha 


ſtood 
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| ftood in his neighbourhood, but Eu— 
goxus took him by the hand, after the 
frſt ſalutes. were over, and conducted 
him into his cloſet. He there opened 
to him the whole ſecret of his parentage 
and education, concluding after this 
manner: I have no other way left of 


= 


tine, than by marrying you to his 
daughter. He ſhall not loie the plea- 
ſure of being your father by the diſ- 
+ covery I have made to you. Leonilla 
too ſhall be ſtill my daughter; her 
filial piety, though miiplzced, has been 
* ſocxemplary that it deſerves the great- 
eſt reward I can confer upon it. You 
ſhall have the pleaſure of feeing a great 
eftate fall to you, which you would 
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yourſelf born to it. Continue enly 
to deſerve it in the ſame manner you 


did before you were poſſelſed of it. I 
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A GREAT BOOK. 18 


a volume, has an infinite advan- 


writings to the world in loofe tracts an 
ungle pieces. We do not expect to meet 
With any thing in a bulky volume, until 
after ſome heavy preamble, and teverai 
words of couric, to prepare the reader 
for what follows: nay, authors have 

eſtabliſned it as a kind of rule, that a 
man ought to be dull tometimes; as the 


many reſts and nodding-places in a vo- 
luminous writer. This gave occaſion 
to the famous Greek proverb which I 
have choſen tor my motto, that a great 
© book is a creat evil.” ED. 

On the contrary, thoſe who publiſh 
their thoughts in diſtinct ſheets, and as 


advantages. We mult immediately fall 


it in a lively manner, or our papers are 
thrown by as dull and inſipid: our matter 
muſt lie cloſe together, and either be 
wholly new in itſelf, or in the turn it re- 
celves from our expreſſions. Were the 
books of our beſt authors thus to Le re- 
tailed to the public, and every page ſub- 
mitted to the taſte of forty or fifty thou- 
land readers, 1 am afraid we mould 
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£ acknowledging my gratitude to Leon- 


have loſt the reliſh of nad you known. 


A Man who publiſhes his works in 


rage over one who communicates his 


molt ſevere reader makes allowances for 


t were by piece-meal, have none of theſe 


nto our ſubject, and treat every part of 
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have left your mother in the next room. 
Her heart yearns towards you. 
is making the ſame diſcoveries to Leo- 
nilla which I have made to yourſelf.” 
Florio was ſo overwhelmed with this 
profuſion of happineſs, that ke was not 
able to make a reply, but threw himſelf 
down at his father's feet, and amidſt 2 
flood of tears, Kifled and embraced his 
knees, aſking his bleſſing, and expreſſing 
in dumb thow thoſe ſentiments of love, 
duty, and gratitude, that were too big 
for utterance. Fo conclude, the happy 
pair were married, and half Eudoxus's 
estate ſettled upon them. Leont ine and 
Eudoxus paſſed the remainder of their 


lives together; and received in the duti- 


o 
o 
c 
- 


ful and affectionate behaviour of Florio 
and Leouilla the juſt recompence, as well 
as the natural effects, of that care which 


they had beſtowed upon them in their 


education, | | ; 
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A GRRAT EVIL. 


complain of many flat expreſſions, tri- 


vial oblervations, beaten topics, and 


common thoughts, which go off very 
well in the jump. At the ſame time, 
notwithſtanding ſome papers may be 


made up of broken hints and irregular _ 
jketches, it is oiten expected that every 


ſheet ſhonid be a kind of treatite, and 


make out in thought what it wants in 


bulk: that a point of humour ſhould be 
worked up in all it's parts; and a ſub- 


ject touched upon in it's molt eſſential 
articles, without the repetitions, tauto- 
logics, and enlargements, that are in- 
dulged to longer labours. 
nary. writers of morality preſcribe to 


their readers after the Galenic way; 


their m.dicines are made up in large 
quantities. An eſſay-writer mult prac- 


tiſe in the chymical method, and give 


the virtue of a full draught in a few 
drops. Were all books reduced thus 


to their quinteſſence, many a bulky au- 
thor would make his appearance in a 
penny-paper : there would be ſcarce ſuch 
a thing in nature as a folio: the works 


of an age would be contained on a few 
ſhelves; not to mention millions of vo- 
lumes, that would be utterly annihi- 
lated. | | 
I cannot think that the difficulty of 
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nature, has hindered authors from com- 
municating their thoughts to the world 


after ſuch a manner: though I muſt con- 
feſs J am amazed that the preis ſnould 
be only made uſe of in this way by 


news-writers, and the zealots of parties; 


as if it were not more advantageous to 
mankind, to be inſtructed in wiſdom. 
and virtue, than in politics; and to be 
made good {athers, huſbands, and ſons, 


than couniellors and ſtateſmen. Had 


the philoſophers and great men of anti- 


quity, who took ſo much pains in order 
to inftru& mankind, and leave the world 


wiſer and better than they found it; had 


they, I ſay, been poſſeſſed of the art of 
printing, there is no queſtion but they 
would have made ſuch an advantage of 
it, in dealing out their lectures to the 
public. Our common prints would be 
of great uſe were they thus calculated 


to diffuſe good ſenſe through the bulk 


of a people, to clear up their under- 
ſtandings, animate their minds with vir- 
tue, diſſipatèsthe ſorrows of a heavy 
heart, or unbend the mind from it's 


more ſevere employments with innocent 
amuſements. When knowledge, in- 


ſtead of being bound up in books, and 


kept in libraries and retirements, is thus 
obtruded upon the public; when it is 
canvaſſed iu every aſſembly, and expoſ- 
ed upon every table; I cannot forbear 


reflecting upon that paſſage in the pro- 
verbs—* Wiſdom crieth without, ſhe 
« uttereth her voice in the ftreets ; ſhe 
« crieth in the chief place of concourſe, 
in the openings of the gates. In the 
city ſhe uttereth her words, ſaying 
«<<. How long, ye ſimple ones, will ve 
& love ſimplicity? and the ſcorners de- 
light in their ſcorning? and fools 


ie knowledge?“ 4 


The many letters which come to me 


from perſons of the beſt ſenſe in beth 
| ſexes, for I may pronounce their cha- 
raters from their way of writing, do 
not a little encourage me in the proſe- 
cution of this my undertaking ; beſides 


DO 


that my bookſeller tells me, the demand 
for theſe my papers increaſes daily. It 


is at his inſtance that I ſhall continue 


11 
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| furnithing out ſeparate papers of this 


7 


my rural ſpeculations to the end of this 
month; ſeveral having made up ſeparate 
ſets of them, as they have done before 
of thoſe relating to wit, to operas, to 


o 
- 


points of morality, or ſubjects of hu. 


mour. | 

I am not at all mortified, when ſome. 
times I fee my works thrown aſide by 
men of no taſte nor learning. There iz 
a kind of heavineſs and ignorance that 
hangs upon the minds of ordinary men, 
which is too thick for knowledge to 


break through. Their ſouls are not to 


be enlightengd : 


- Nox atra cavd circumamlat umbra, 


Viae, EN. II. v. 360. 


Dark ni ght ſurrounds them with her hollow 
ſhale, i 73 ; 


To theſe I muſt apply the fable of th: 
mole, that after having conſulted many 
occuliſts for the betteriflg of his fight, 
was at laſt provided with a good pair of 
ſnectacles ;* but upon his 'endeayouring 
to make ule of them, his mother tolc 
him very prudently, That ſpectacles, 
though they might help the eye of a 
man, could be of no ule to a mole. It 
is not therefore for the benefit of moles 
that I publiſh theſe my daily eſſays. 


But beſides ſuch as are moles through 


ignorance, there are others who are 
moles through envy. As it is ſaid in 
the Latin proverb, that one man is a 
wolf to another; ſo; generally ſpeaking, 
one author is a mole to another author, 
It is impoſſible for them to diſco ver 


beauties in one another's works; they 
have eyes only for ſpots and blemiſhes: | 


they can indeed ſee the light; as it is 


laid of the animals which are their name- 
ſakes, but the idea of it is painful to 


them; they immediately ſhut their eyes 


upon it, and withdraw themſelves into 


a. wilful obſcurity. I have already 
caught two or three of theſe dark un- 


- dermining vermin, and intend to make 
a ſtring of them, in order to hang them 


up in one of my papers, as an example 


to all ſuch voluntary moles. = 
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NF, PUERI, NE TANTA ANIMITS ASSUESCITE BELLA: 
NEU PATRIE VALIDAS IN VISCERA VERTITE VIRES, 


VIRG. EN. vi. v. 832, 


EMBRACE AGAIN, MY soxs, BE FOES NO MORE, TVs 
NOR $TAIN YOUR COUNTRY WLTH HER CHILDREN'S GORE, 


: 1* worthy friend Sir Roger, when 


we are talking of the malice of. 


parties, very frequently tells us an ac- 
cident that happened to him when he 
was a ſchool- boy, which was at a time 
when the feuds ran high between the 


round-heads and cavaliers. This wor- 
thy knight, being then but a ſtripling, 


had occaſion to enquire which was the 
way to St. Anne's Lane; upon which 
the perſon whom he ſpoke to, inſtead of 
anſwering his queſtion, called him a 


young popiſh cur, and aſked him who 


made Anne a faint ? The boy, being 


in ſome confuſion, enquired of the next 


Lane ; but was called a prick-eared cur 
for his pains, and inſtead of being ſhewn 


the way, was told that ſhe had been a 


{aint before he was born, and would be 


one after he was hanged. © Upon this,? 


ſays Sir Roger, I did not think fit to 
repeat the former queſtion, but going 


© into every lane in the neighbourhood, 


© alked what they called the name of 
that lane. By which ingenious arti- 
fice, he found out the place he enquired 
after, without giving offence to an 

party. Sir Roger generally cloſes this 
narrative with reflections on the miſchief 
that parties do in the country; how they 


{poil good neighbourhood, and make 


honeſt gentlemen hate one another; be- 


lides that they manifeſtly tend tothe pre- 


: s 


tion of the game. | | 

There cannot a greater judgment be- 
fal a country than ſuch a dreadful ſpirit 
of divition as rends a government into 
two diſtin people, and makes them 
greater ſtrangers and more averſe to one 


judice of the land-tax, and the deftruc- 


another, than if they were actually two 


different nations. The effects of ſuch 


a diviſion are pernicious to the ſaſt de- 


Sree, not only with regard to thoſe ad- 
vantages which they give the common 
enemy, but to thoſe private evils which 


they produce in the heart of almoſt every 
| 9 3 e NY 1 


you indulge | 
+ cafions, it will riſe of itſelf in others; 
« if you hate your enemies, you will 
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particular perſon. This influence is 
very fatal both to men's morals and their 


underſtandings ; it ſinks the virtue of a 


nation, and not only ſo, but deſtroys 


even common ſenſe. 


A furious party-ſpirit, when it rages 


in it's full violence, exerts itſelf in civil 
war and bloodſhed ; and when it is un- 
der it's greateſt reſtraints, naturally 
breaks out in falſhood, detraction, ca- 
lumny, and a partial adminiſtration of 
juſtice. In a word, it fills a nation with 


{pleen and rancour, and extinguiſhes all 
the ſeeds of good-nature, compaſſion, | 
| and humanity. Mo | 
he met, which was the way to Anne's 


Plutarch fays very finely, that a man | 
ſhould not allow himſelf to hate even 


his enemies: ©, Becauſe,” ſays he, if 


ge this paſſion in ſome oc- 


contract ſuch a vicious, habit of mind, 


thoſe who are your frinds, or thoſe 
who are indifferent to you.“ I might 


U 
as by degrees will break out upon 
4 


here obſerve how admirably this precept 


of morality,which derives the malignity 
of hatred from the paſſion itlelt, and 
not from it's object, aniwers to that 
great rule which was dictated to the 
world about an hundred years before 
this philoſopher wrote ; but inſtead of 
that, I ſhall only take notice, with a 


real grief of heart, that the minds of- 
many good men among us appear ſour- 
ed with party-principles, and alienated 
from one another in ſuch a manner as 
ſeems to me altogether inconſiſtent with 
the dictates either of reaſon or religion. . 
Zeal for a public cauſe is apt to breed 


paſſions in the hearts of virtuous per- 


ſons, to which the regard of their own 


private intereſt would never have betray- 


ed them. _ 


If this party-ſpirit has fo ill an effect 


on our morals, it has Jikewite a very 


great one upon our judgments. We 
often hear a poor inſipid paper or mon.” 
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tet cried up, and ſometimes a noble 


| Re depreciated, by thoſe who are of a 


iFerent principle from the author. One 
who is actuated by this ſpirit is almoſt 
under an incapacity of dite cerning either 
real blemiſhes or beauties. 

zerit in a different principle, i is like an 
object ſeen in two different mediums, 
that appears crooked or broken, how- 


ever ſtraight and entire it may be in it- 
telf. For this reaſon there is ſcarce a 


r of any figure in England, who 
oes not go by two contrary caaracters, 


FO oppoſite to one another as light and 


darknets. Knowledge and lear; ning 
fuffer in a particular manaer from this 
ſtrange prejudice, which at preſent pre- 
vails "amonoft. all ranks and degrees in 
the Britiſh nation. As men formerly 
became eminent in learned ſocieties by 


gheir parts and acquiſitions, they now | 
diſtinguiſh themſelves by the warmth ' 


and violence with which they eſpouſe 
their reſpective parties, Books are va- 
kied upon the like conſiderations : an 


aàbuſive ſcurrilous ſtile paſſes for Aire, 


and a dull ſcheme of party-notions 1s 
ealled fine writing. 
There is one piece of ſophiſtry prac- 


tiſed by both fides, and that is the tak- 


ing any ſcandalous ſtory that has been 
ever whiſered or invented of a private 
'man, for a known undoubted truth, and 
Failing {uitable tpeculations upon it. 

Calumnies that have been never proved, | 
or have been often reiuted, are tne or- 
dinary poſtulatums of theſe infamous 


feribblers, upon which they proceed as 


upon fi: {| principles g granted by all men, 


though in their kearts they know they 


are falle, or at beſt very doubtful. 
When they have laid theſe foundations 
af ſcurrility, it is no wonder that their 
. is every way anſwerable 
Fot L hem. 
the preſent age endures much longer, 
praiſe and reproach will cezſe to be mo- 
tives of action in good men. 

There are certain perio! ds of time in 


all governments when this inhuman hg ſpi- | 
"Fit prevails, 


Italy was long torn in 
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A man of 


Tf this ſhameicts practice of 


pieces by the Guelfes and Gibellinet 
and France by thoſe who were for ang 
againſt the league: but it-is very un. 
happy for a man to be born in ſuch x 


ſtormy and tempeſtuous ſeaſon. Tt js 


the reſtleſs ambition of artful men that 
thus breaks a people into factions, and 
draws ſeveral vell-meaning perſons tg 
their intereſt by a ſpecious « concern for 
their country. How many honeſt minds 
are filled with uncharitable and barba. 
rous notions, out of their zeal for the 
public good! What cruelties and out- 
rages would they not commit againit 
men of an adverſe party, whom they 
would honour and efteem, if inſtead of 


conſidering them as they are repreſent ia, | 


they knew them as they are! Thus ar 
perions of the greatelt probity Ae 
into ſhameful errors and prejudices, and 
nade bad men even by that noblelt of 
Kee the love of their country. 
I cannot. here forbear mentioning the 
famous Spaniſh proverb— It there were 


neither fools nor knaves in the world, 


* all people would be of one mind.” 
For my own part, I could heartily 


wiſh that all honeſt men would enter 


into an affociation, for the ſapport of 
one another againſt the endeavours of 


thoſe whom they ought to look upon as 


their common enemies , whatſoever fide 
they may belong to. Were there ſuch 
an honeſt b body of neutral forces, we 
ſhould never fee the worſt of men in 


great Ford of lite, becauſe they are 
uſeful to a party; nor the beſt unr egard- 


ed, becaule they are above practihng 
thoſe methods which would be g gratefu 
to their faction. We ſhould then ſingle 
every criminal out of the herd, and hunt 
him down, however OE PR and 


overgrown he might appear: on the 
contrary, we ſhould ſhelter diſtreſſed in- 
nocence, and defend virtue, however be- 
ſet with contempt or ridicule, envy or 


defamation. In ſhort, we ſhould not 
any longer regard our fellow- ſubjects as 


| Whigs ox Tories, but ſhould make the 
man of merit our friend, and the villain 


Our en my. Po 
4/ 


N my- yeſterday's paper I propoſed, 
| that the honeſt men of all parties 
thould enter into a kind of aildciation 
for the defence of one another, and the 
confuſion of their common enemies. As 
it is deſigned this neutral body ſhould 
act with a regard to nothing but truth 
and equity, and diveſt themſelves of the 


toparties of all kind, I have prepared for 
them the following form ot an aſſocia- 
tion, which may expreſs their intentions 
in the moſt plain and hmple manner. 

© We whoſe names are hereunto ſub- 


in our conſciences believe two ind two 
© make four; and that we ſhall adjudge 


© who endeavours to perſuade us to the 
* contrary, We are likewiſe ready to 
© maintain with the hazard of all that 
© is near and dear to us, that hx is leſs 
than ſeven in all times and all places; 
* and that ten will not be more three 
years hence than it is at preſent. We 


relolution as long as we live to call 
© black. black, and white white. And 


perlons that upon any day of the year 
ſhall cal! black white, or white black, 
with the utmoſt peril of our lives and 


— 


Lay 


* 


fortunes.” 3 


* 


t men, who without any regard to 


ich furious zealots as would ſacrifice 
ae half of their country to the paſſion 
al intereſt of the other; as alto ſuch 
namous hypocrites, that are for pro- 
ting their own advantage, under co- 
"ur of the public good; with all the 
ligate immoral retainers to each ſide, 
hat have nothing to recommend them 
at an implicit ſubmiſſion to their lead- 
s; we ſhould ſoon ſee that furious 
wrty-ſpirit extinguiſhed, which may in 
me expoſe us to the deriſion and con- 
empt of all the nations about us. 


RUTULIANS, TROJANS, ARE 


little heats and prepoſſeſſions that cleave 


* {cribed do ſolemnly declare, that we do 


any man whatſoever to be our enemy 


do alſo firmly declare, that it is our 


we ſhall upon all occaſions oppoſe ſuch 


Were there ſuch a combination of ho- 


aces, would endeavour to extirpate all 
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TROS RUTULUSVE FUAT, NULLO DISCRIMINE HABEBO, 


Vike, EV. x. v. 108. 


THE SAME TO ME. DRxVYDEx. 


A member of this ſociety, that would 
thus carefully employ himſelf in making 


room for merit, by throwing down the 
worthleſs and depraved part of mankind 
from thoſe conſpicuous ſtations of life 
to which they have been ſometimes ad- 
vanced, and all this without any regard 


to his private intereſt, would be no {mall 


benefactor to his country. 
I remember to have read in Diodorus 


Siculus an account of a very active little 
animal, which I think he calls the 
Ichneumon, that makes it the whole 
buſineſs of his life to break the eggs of 

the crocodile, which he is always im 


ſearch after. This inſtinct is the more 


remarkable, becauſe the Ichneumon 
never feeds. upon the eggs he has broken, 


nor any other way finds his account in 
them. Were it not for the inceſſant 


© labours of this induſtrious animal, 
.c 


Egypt, ſays the hiſtorian, © would 
© be over-run with crocodiles ; for the 
Egyptians are ſo far from deſtroying 


'* thole pernicious creatures, that they 


© worſhip them as gods.“ | 
If we look into the behaviour of or- 
dinary partizans, we ſhall find them far 


from reſembling this diſintereſted ani- 
mal, and rather acting after the example 
of the wild Tartars, who are ambitious 


of deſtroying a man of the moſt extra- 
ordinary parts and accompliſhments, as 


thinking that upon his deceaſe the ſame 
talents, whatever poft they qualified 
him for, enter of courſe into his de- 


ſtroyer. . . | 
As in the whole train of my ſpecula- 


tions, I have endeavoured as much as 
I am able to extinguiſh that pernicious | 
ſpirit of paſſion and prejudice, which 


rages with the ſame violence in all par- 


ties, I am ſtill the more defirous of do- 


ing ſome good in this particular, be- 


cauſe I oblervg that the ſpirit of party 


reigns more in the country than in the 
town. It here contracts a kind of bru- 


tality and ruſtic fierceneſs, to which men 


of a politer converſation are wholly 


ſtrangers, 
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ſtrangers. It extends itſelf even to the 
return of the bow and the hat; and at 
the ſame time that the heads of parties 
preſerve towards one another an outward 
ſhew of good - breeding, and keep up a 

erpetual intercourſe of civilities, their 
tools that are diſperſed in theſe outlying 
parts will not ſo much as mingle to- 
gether at a cock- match. This humour 
fills the country with ſeveral periodical 
meetings of Whigjockies and Tory fox- 
Hunters; not to mention the innumerable 
curies,frowns, and whiſpers, it produces 
at a quarter- ſeſſions. 

I do not know whether J have obſerv- 
ed in any of my former papers, that my 
friend Sir Roger de Coverley and Sir 
Andrew Freeport are of different prin- 
eiples, the firſt of them inclined to the 
Janded, and the other to the monied in- 
tereſt. This humour is ſo moderate in 


each of them, that it proceeds no far- 
ther than to an agreeable raillery, which 
very often diverts the reſt of the club. I 


Find, however, that the knight is a much 
ſtronger Tory in the country than in 
town, which, as he has told me in my 
ear, is ablolutely neceſſary for the keep- 
ing up his intereſt. In all our journe 
from London to his houſe we did not ſo 
much as bait at a Whig-inn or if by 
chance the coachman ſtopped at a wreng 
place, one of Sir Roger's ſervants would 
ride up to his maſter full ſpeed, and 
whiſper to him that the maſter of the 
| Houle was againſt ſuch an one in the laſt 
election. This often betrayed us into 
hard beds and bad cheer ; for we were 
not ſo inquiſitive about the inn as the 
inn-keeper ; and provided our landlord's 
principles were ſound, did not take any 
notice of the ſtaleneſs of his proviſions. 
This I found ſtil] the more inconveni- 
ent, becauſe the better the hoſt was, 
the worle generally were his accommo- 
dations; the fellow knowing very well 
that thoſe who were his friends would 
take up with coarſe diet and an hard 
lodging. For theſe reaſons, all the 
while I was upon the road I dreaded 


our children, 


[OD 
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entering into an houſe of any one th 
Sir Roger had applauded for an hone 
man. | 
Since my ſtay at Sir Roger's in the 
country, I daily find more inſtances ot 
this narrow party-humour. Being up. 
on the bowling-green at a neighbourin 
market-town the other day, for that is 
the place where the gentlemen on one 
ſide meet once a week, I oblerved 4 
flranger among them of a better pre. 
ſence and genteeler behaviour than or. 
dinary; but was much ſurpriſed, that 


notwithſtanding he was a very fair bet. 
ter, nobody would take him up. But 


upon enquiry I found, that he was onc 
who had given a difagreeable vote in a 
former parliament, for which reaon 
there was not a man upon that bowl. 
ing- green who would have fo much cor- 
reſpondence with him as to win his mo- 
ney of him. Fo EE on | 
Among other inſtances of this na- 


ture, I muſt not omit one which con- 
cerns myſelf. Will Wimble was the 


other day relating ſeveral ſtrange tories 


that he had picked up nobody know: 


where of a certain great man; and upon 
my ſtaring at him, as one that was ſur- 
priſed to hear ſuch things in the coun- 
try, which had never been ſo much as 
whiſpered in the town, Will ſtopped 
ſhort in the thread of his diſcourſe, and 


after dinner aſked my friend Sir Roger 


in his ear if he was ſure that I was not 
a fanatic. De: e 
It gives me a ſerious concern to ſee 


ſuch a ſpirit of diſſenſion in the country; 


not only as it deſtroys virtue and com- 
mon ſenſe, and renders us in a manner 


barbarians towards one another, but as 


it perpetuates our animoſities, widens 
our breaches, and tranſmits our preſent 
paſſions and prejudices to our poſterity. 
For my own part, I am ſometimes afraid 
that I diſcover the ſeeds of a civil war 
in theſe our diverſions ; and therefore 
cannot but bewail, as in their firſt prin- 
ciples, the miſeries and calamities o. 
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=————QUANTUM EST IN RERBUS INANE? 


PRE RS, SAT. 1. v. 1. 


HOW MUCH OF EMPTINESS WE FIND IN THINGS! 


TT is our cuſtom at Sir Roger's upon 
the coming in of the poſt, to fit about 
a pot of coffee, and hear the old knight 


read Dyer's letter; which he does with 


his ſpectacles upon his noſe, and in an 


audible voice, ſmiling very often at thoſe 


little ſtrokes of ſatire, which are ſo fre- 
quent in the writings of that author, I 
afterwards communicate to the knight 
ſuch packets as I receive under the qua- 
lity of Spectator. The following letter 
chancing to pleaſe him more than ordi- 


nary, I ſhall publiſh it at his requeſt. 


MR, SPECTATOR, „ ob 
YOU have diverted the town almoſt 
a whole month at the expz:nce of 


the country, it is now high time that 


you ſhould give the country their re- 
venge. Since your withdrawing tron 
this place, the fair-ſex are run into great 


extravagancies. Theirpetticoats, which 


began to heave and ſwell before you left 


us, are now blown up into a moſt enor- 
mous concave, and riſe every day more 
and more: in ſhort, Sir, ſince our wo- 
men know themſelves to be out of the 


eye of the Spectator, they will be kept 
within no compaſs. You praiſed them 
2 little too ſoon, for the modeſty of their 
head-dreſſes; for as the humour of a 
ſiek perſon is often driven out of one 


limb into another, their ſuperfluity of 


ornaments, inſtead of being entirely ba- 
niſned, ſeems only fallen from their 


heads upon their lower parts. What 


they have loſt in height they make 
up in breadth, and contrary to all rules 


of architecture widen the foundations at 
the ſame time that they ſhorten the ſu- 
perſtruture. Were they, like Spaniſh _ 


jennets, to impregnate by the wind, 
they could not have thought on a more 
proper invention. But as we do not 
yet hear any particular uſe in this petti- 
coat, or that it contains any thing more 


than what was ſuppoſed to be in thoſe 
of ſcantier make, we are wonderfully at 


a loſs about it. — | 
The women give out, in defence 
ef theſe wide bottoms, that they are 


airy, and ry proper for the ſeaſon; 


but this I look upon to be only a pre- 


tence, and a piece of art, for it is well 


known we have not had a more moderate 


ſimmer theſe many years, ſo that it is 


certain the heat they complain of cannot 


be in the weather: beſides, I would fain 
aſk theſe tender-conſtitutioned ladies, 


why they fhould require more cooling 
than their mothers before them ? 


I find ſeveral ſpeculative perſons are 
of opinion that our ſex has of late years 
been very ſaucy, and that the hoop- pet- 


ticoat is made uſe of to keep us at a diſ- 
tance, It is moſt certain that a wo- 
man's honour cannot be better intrench- 
ed than after this manner, in circle 


within circle, amidſt ſuch a variety of 
out-works and lines of circumvallation. 

A female who is thus inveited in whale» 
bone is ſufficiently ſecured againſt the 
approaches of an ill-bred fellow, who _ 
might as well think of Sir George Ethe- 
rege's way of making love in a tub, as 


in the midſt of ſo many hoops. 


Among theſe various conjeCtures, 
there are men of ſuperſtitious tempers, 
who look upon the hoop-petticoat as a 
kind of prodigy. Some will have it 


that it portends the downfal of the 
French King, and obſerve that the far- 
thingal appeared in England a little be- 


fore the ruin of the Spaniſh monarchy. 
Others are of opinion that it foretels 


battle and bloodthed, and believe it of 
the ſame prognoſtication as the tail of 


a blazing ſtar. For my part, I am 
apt to think it is a ſign that muJtitudes 


are coming into the world rather than 


going out of it. 


The firſt time I ſaw a lady dreſſed in 
one of theſe petticoats, I could not for- 
bear blaming her-in my own thoughts 
for walking abroad when ſhe was ſo near 
her time, but ſoon recovered mylelf out 


of my error, when I found all tue modiſh 
part of the ſex as far gone as herſelf. It 
is generally thought ſome crafty women 


have thus betrayed their companions 


into hoops, that they might make them 


acceſſary to their own concealments, | 
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and by that means eſcape the cenſure of 
the world; as wary generals have ſome- 
times dreſſed two or three dozen of their 
friends in their own habit, that they 
might not draw upon themſelves any 
particular attacks from the enemy. The 
ſtrutting petticoat ſmooths all diſtinc- 
tions, levels the mother with the daugh- 
ter, and ſets maids and matrons, wives 
and widows, upon the ſame bottom. 
In the mean while, I cannot but be 
troubled to ſee ſo many well-ſhaped in- 
nocent virgins bloated up, and wad- 
dling up and down like big-bellied wo- 
men. | | 

Should this faſhion get among the 
ordinary people, our public ways would 


be ſo crouded that we ſhould want (treet- 


room. Several congregations of the 
| beſt faſhion find themlelves already very 
much ſtraitened, and if the mode 1n- 
creaſes I wiſh it may not drive many 
ordinary women into meetmgs and con- 
venticles. Should our fex at the fame 
time take it into their heads to wear 
trunk breeches, as who knows what 
their indignation at this female treat- 
ment may drive them to, a man and his 
wife would fill a whole pew. 

You know, Sir, it is recorded of 
Alexander the Great, that in his Indian 


expedition he buried ſeveral ſuits of ar- 


mour, which by his direction were made 


much too big for any of his foldiers, in 
order fo give poſterity an extraordinary 


idea of him, and make them believe he 
had commanded an army of giants. I 
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am perſuaded that if one of the preſent 
petticoats happens to be hung up in any 


repoſitory of curioſities, it will lead into 


the ſame error the generations that lie 
ſome removes from us; unleſs we can 
believe our poſterity will think ſo difre- 
ſpectfully of their great grandmothers, 
tat they made themſelves monſtrous to 
appear amiable. | | 

When IJ {ſurvey this new-taſhioned 
rotunda in all it's parts, I cannot but 
think of the old philoſopher, who, atter 
having entered into an Egyptian temple, | 
and looked bout for the idol ot the 
place, at length diſcovered a little 
black monkey enſhrined in the midſt of 
it, upon which he could not forbcar 
crying out, to the great ſcandal of the 
worſhippers—* What a magnificent 
palace is here for ſuch a ridiculous in- 
© habitant 1”. ; 

Though you have taken a reſolution, 


in one of your papers, to avoid deſcend- 


ing to particularities of drets, I believe 


you will not think it below you, on ſo 


extraordinary an occaſion, to unhoo 


the twir-ſex, and cure this faſhionable 
tympany that is got among them. Lam 


apt to think the petticoat will ſhrink of 
it's own accord at your firſt coming to 
town; at leaſt a touch of your pen will 
make it contract itſelf, like the ſenſitive 
plant, and by that means oblige ſcveral 
who are either terrified or aſtoniſhed at 
this portentous novelty, and among the 
reſt, your humble ſervant, &c. 


Ne CXXVIII. FRIDAY, JULY 27. 


===——=—=—= CONCORDIA DISCORS, 


FARMONIJOUS DISCORD, 


AJ X77 OMEN in their nature are 
| much more gay and joyous 


than men ; whether it be that their blood 
15 more refined, their fibres more deli- 
cate, and their animalſpirits more light 
and volatile; or whether, as ſome have 
imagined, there may not be a kind of 
dex in the very ſoul, I ſhall not pretend 
to determine. As vivacity is the gift 
of women, gravity is that of men. 
They ſhould each of thein, therefore, 
keep a watch upon the particular bias 


which nature has fixed in their minds, 
that it may not draw too much and lead 


| Luc Ax . v. 98. 


them out of the paths of reaſon, This 
will certainly happen, if the one in every 
word and action affects the character of 
being rigid and ſevere, and the other of 
being britk and airy. Men ſhould be- 
ware of being captivated by a kind ot 
ſavage philoſophy, women by a thought- 
leſs gallantry. Where theſe precautions 
are not oblerved, the man often dege- 
nerates into a cynic, the woman into a 
coquette; the man grows {ullen and 
moroſe, the woman impertinent and 
fantaſtical. f eee 
we may con- 
8 clude, 


By what 1 have ſald, 


«Jude, men and women are made as 
counterparts to one another, that the 
pains and anxieties of the huſband might 
be relieved by the iprightlinetsand good 
humour of the wite. When thele are 
richtly temp red, care and chearfulneis 
go hand and hand; and the family, like 
1 ſhip that is duly trimmed, wants nei- 
ther ſail nor ballaſt. 

Natural hiſtorians obſerve, for whilſt 
am in the country I mull fetch my al- 


ein a little before breeding-tune, and 
end a little after; that whilſt the hen is 
covering her eggs, the male generally 
takes his ſtand upon a neighbouring 
bough within her hearing; and by that 
| means amuſes and diverts her with his 
ſongs during the whole time ot her fitting. 
This contract among birds laſts no 
longer than till a brood of young ones 
ariſes from it; ſo that in the feathered 


pally upon the female. On the contrary, 
35 in our ſpecies the man and the wo- 
man are joined together for life, and the 


ture has given all the little arts of 
boothing and blandiſhment to the female, 
that ſhe may chear and animate her 
companion in a conſtant and aſſiduous 
application to the making a proviſion 


thei common children. This however 


lame duties were not often reciprocal, 
and incumbent on both parties; but 


ments which are beſtowed on the dif- 
jerent ſexes. ey 


and woman were made with this variety 
ot temper, if we obſerve the conduct of 


ther to aſſociate themſelves with a per- 
n who reſembles them in that light 
ad volatile humour which is natural to 
them, than to ſuch as are qualified to 
moderate and counter-balance it. It 
las been an old complaint, that the cox- 


Man of ſenſe. When we lee a fellow 
bud and talkative, full of inſipid life 
ad laughter, we may venture to pro- 
once him a female favourite; noiſe 
flutter are ſuch accompliſhments as 


Juſons from thence, that only the male 
birds have voices; that their ſongs be- 


kind, the cares and fatigues of the mar- 
ried ſtate, if T may fo call it, lie princi- 


main burden reſts upon the former, na- 


for his family, and the educating of 


is not to be taken ſo ſtrictly, as it the 


only to fet forth what ſeems to have 
been the general intention of nature, in 
the different inclinations and endow- 


But whatever was the reaſon that man 


the fair-ſex, we find that they chooſe. 


comb carries it with them before the 
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they cannot withſtand. To be ſhort, 


the paſſion of an ordinary woman for a 
man is nothing elle but telt-love divert- 


ed upon another ob ect: ſhe would have 


the lover 2 woman in every thing but 

the iex. I do not know a finer piece of 
ſatire on this part of womankind, than 

thoſe lines of Mr. Dryden. 


Our thoughtleſs ſex is caught by outward form, 
And empty noiſe, and loves itſelf in man. 


This is a ſource of infinite calamities 
to the ſex, as it frequently joins them 
to men, who in their own thoughts are 
as fine creatures as themſelyes; or if 
they chance to be good-humoured, ſerve 
only to diffipate their fortunes, inflame 
their tollies, and aggravate their indiſ- 
cretions. | | 


The fame female levity 1s no Icſs fatal 


to them after marriage than before: it 
repreſents to their imaginations the 
faithful prudent huſband as an honeſt 


tractable and domeſtic animal; and turns 
their thoughts upon the fine gay gentle- 
man that laughs, ſings, and dreſſes, fo 


much more agreeably. 


As this irregular vivacity of temper 
leads aſtray the hearts of ordinary wo- 


men in the choice of their lovers and the 


treatment of their huſbands, it operates 


with the ſame pernicious influence to- 


wards their children, who are taught to 


accompliſh themſelves in all thoſe ſub- 


lime perfections that appear captivating 
in the eye of their mother. She admires 
in her ton what the loved in her gai- 


O 


lant; and by that means contributes all 
ſhe can to perpetuate herſelf in a worth 


leſs progeny. 


The younger Fauſtina was a lively 8 
inſtance of this ſort of women. Not- 
withſtanding ſhe was married to Marcus 
Aurelius, one of the greateſt, wiſeſt, 


and beſt of the Roman emperors, ſhe 


thought a common gladiator much the 


prettier gentleman ; and had taken ſuch 


care to accompliſh her ſon Commo- 


dus according to her own notions of a 
fine man, than when he aſcended the 
throne of his father, he became the moſt 
tooliſh and abandoned tyrant that was 
ever placed at the head of the Roman 
empire, ſignalizing himſelf in nothing 
but the fighting of prizes, and knocking 
out mens brains. As he had no taſtg 


of true glory, we ſee him in ſeveral me- 
dals and ftatues which are ſtill extant 
of him, equipped like an Hercules with 


a club and a lion's tkin. 
24 2 
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I have been led into this ſpeculation 


by the characters I have heard of a 


country gentleman and his lady, who 
do not live many miles from Sir Roger. 


The wife is an old coquette, that is al- 


ways hankering after the diverſions of 
the town; the huſband a moro'e ruſtic, 
that frowns and frets at the name gf it. 
The wife is over-run with affectation, 
the huſband ſunk into brutulity : the 
lady cannot bear the noiſe of the larks 
and nightingales, hates your tedious 
ſummer days, and is ſick at the ſignt ot 


ſhady woods and purling ſtreams ; the 


huſband wonders how any one can be 


pleated with the fooleries of plays and 


opel as, and rails from morning to night 
at eſſenced fops and tawdry courtiers. 
'The children are educated in theſe dit- 


ferent notions of their parents. The 


ſons follow the father about his grounds, 


N CXXIX. SATURDAY, JULY 28. 


VERTENTEM SESE FRUSTRA SECTABERE CANTHUM, 
CUM ROTA POSTERIOR CUKRAS ET IN AXE SECUND9I. 


THOU, LIKE THE HINDMOST CHARIOT-WHEELS, ART CURST, 
STILL TO BE NEAR, BUT N ETER TO BE THE IRS. 


FAREAT maſters in painting never 
| care for drawing people in the 
taſhion ; as very well knowing that the 
head-dreſs, or periwig, that now pre- 
vails, and gives a grace to their por- 
traitures at preſent, will make a very 
odd figure, and perhaps look monſtrous 
in the eyes of poſterity. For this rea- 
1on they often repreſent an illuſtrious 


perſon in a Roman habit, or in ſome 
other dreſs that never varies. I could 


wiih, for the ſake of my country friends, 
that there was iuch a kind of everlaſting 
drapery to be made uſe of by all who 


live at a certain diſtance from the town, 


and that they would agree upon fuch 
faſhions as ſhould never be liable to 


changes and innovations. For want of 
this ſtanding dreſs, a man who takes a 
journey into the country is as much ſur- 


priſed, as one who walks in a gallery 
of old family pictures; and finds as great 
a variety of garbs and habits in the per- 


ſons he converſes with. Did they keep 


to one conſtant dreſs, they would ſome- 
times be in the faſhion, which they never 
are as matters are managed at preſent. 
If inſtead of running after the mode, 


while the daughters read volumes «* 


and Aſpaſia? The innocent Vivacity of 


it not for his Alpaſia, nor Atipaſia {6 


children, and diifuſc through the whole 


cruelly the country are led aſtray in fol- 


diculous habit, when they fancy them- 


man who is now in the weſtern circuit. 


HB a lawyer of the Middle- 


love-letters and romances to their mo. 
ther. By this means it comes to pa, 
that the girls look upon their father as ;, 
clown, and the boys think their mother 
no better than ſhe ſhould be. 

How different are the lives of Ariſtus 


the one is temperel and compoſed by 
the cheartul gravity ot the other. The 
wife grows wife by the diſcourles of the 
h::fb:nad, and the huſband good-hu- 
moured by the converſations of the wife, 
Ariſtus would not be io amiable were 


much eſteemed were it not for her Ari. 
{tus. Their virtnes are blended inthe; 


family a perpetual ſpirit oi benevolence, - 
complacency, and ſatisfackion. 
| | ( 


PEks. SAT, v. v. 71. 


Dx vprx. 


they would continue fixer in one certain 
habit, the mode would ſome time 0: 
other overtake them, as a clock that 
ſtands ſtill is ſure to point right once in 
twelve hours: in this cate therefore! 
would adviſe them, as a gentleman did 
his friend who was hunting about the 
whole town after a rambling fellow, if 
you follow him you will never find him, 
but it you plant yourſelf at the corner 
of any one ſtreet, I will engage it will 
not be long before you ſce him. 

I have already touched upon this ſub- 
ject in a ſpeculation which ſhews low 


lowing the town; and equipped in a ri— 


ſelves in the height of the mode. vince 
that ſpeculation I have reccived a letter, 


which I there hinted at, from a gentle- 


MR, SPECTATOR, 


Temple, a Corniſhman by birth, 
I generally ride the weſtern circuit for 
my health; and as I am not interrupted 
with clients, haye leiſure to make many 
* | | obſervations 


obſervations that eſcape the notice of my 
fellow-travellers. | 

One of the moſt faſhionable women I 
met with in all the circuit was my land- 
lady at Staines, where I chanced to be 
on a holiday. Her commode was not 
half a foot high, and her petticoat with- 
in ſome ws of a modiſh circumfe- 
rence. In the ſame place I obſerved a 
young fellow with a tolerable periwig, 
nad it not been covered with a hat that 
was ſhaped in the Ramilie cock. As I 
proceeded in my journey I obſerved the 
petticoat grew ſcantier and ſcantier, and 
about threeſcore miles from London 
was ſo very untaſhionable, that a woman 


of inconvenience. > _ 

Not far from Saliſbury I took notice 
_ of a juſtice of peace's lady, who was at 
jealt ten years behind-hand in her dreſs, 
but at the fame time as fine as hands 


turbelowed from head to foot; every 
ribbon was wrinkled, and every part 
of her garments in curl, fo that ſhe 
looked like one of thoſe animals which 
in the country we call Friezland hen. 
Not many miles beyond this place I 
was informed that one of the laſt year's 


ſtraggled into thoſe parts, and that all 
che women of faſhion were cutting their 
old muffs in two, or retrenching them, 


got among them. I cannot believe the 
report they have there, that it was ſent 
down tranked by a parliament-man in 
a little packet, but probably by next 
winter this faſhion will be at the height 
in the country, when it is quite out at 
London. PE Og | 

The greateſt beau at our next county 
ſeihons was dreſſed in a molt monſtrous 
flaxen periwig, that was made in King 
William's reign. The wearer of it goes, 
it leems, in his own hair, when he is 
at home, and lets his wig lie in buckle 


on upon occaſion to meet the judges in it. 
I mutt not here omit an adventure 


As we were in the midſt of the ſervice, 


don with her huſband, entered the con- 
regation in a little head-dreſs, and a 


might walk in it without any manner 


could make her. She was flounced and 


little muffs had by ſome means or other 


according to the little model which was 


for a whole half year, that he may put it 
which happened to us in a country 
church upon the frontiers of Cornwall. 


a lady who is the chief woman of the 
place, and had paſſed the winter at Lon- 
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hooped petticoat. The people, who were 


wondertully ſtartled at ſuch a fight, all 
of them roſe up. Some ſtared at the 


prodigious bottom, and ſome at the little 


top of this ſtrange dreſs. In the mean 
time the lady of the manor filled the 


rea of the church, and walked up to 


her pew with an unſpeakable ſatisfac- 


tion, amidſt the whitpers, conjectures, 


and aſtoniſhments of the whole congre- 
gation. AE 5 

Upon our way from hence we ſaw a 
young fellow riding towards us full 


gallop, with a bob wig and a black 


lilken bag tied to it. He ſtopt ſhort at 


the coach, to aſk us how far the judges 


were behind us. His ſtay was ſo very 


ſhort, that we had only time to obſerve 


his new filk waiſtcoat, which was un- 
buttoned in ſeveral places to let us fee 
that he had a clean ſhirt on, which was 
ruffled down to his middle. 

From this place, during our progreſs 
through the moſt weltern parts of the 
kingdom, we fancied ourſelves in King 


Charles the Second's reign, the people 
having made very little variations in 
their dreſs ſince that time. The ſmarteſt 


of the country ſquires appear ſtill in the 


Monmouth- cock, and when they go a 


wooing, whether they have any poſt in 
the militia or not, they generally put on 


a red coat. We were, indeed, very 


much ſurpriſed, at the place we lay at 
laſt night, to meet with a gentleman 


that had accoutered himſelf in a night- 


cap wig, a coat with long pockets, and 


ſlit fleeves, and a pair of thoes with high 


ſcollop tops; but we foon found by his 
converſation that he was a perſon wito 


laughed at the ignorance and ruiticicy 
of the country people, and was refolved 


to live and die in the mode. 


Sir, if you think this account or my 


travels may be c any advantage to tic 
public, I will nex yeartrouble you with 
ſuch occurrences * I thall meet with in 
other parts of England, For I am in- 


formed, there are greater curioſities in 
the northern circuit than in the weſtern; 


and that a faſhion makes it's progreſs 
much ſlower into Cumberland than into 


months ago at Newcaſtle, and that there 


are ſeveral commodes in thoſe parts 


which are worth taking a journey th 
ther to ſee. = 80 


3. 
* 


Cornwall. I have heard in particular, 
that the Steenkirk arrived but two 
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CONVECTARE JUVAT PREADAS, 
HUNTING THEIR SPORT, AND 


A I was yeſterday riding out in the 
fields with my friend Sir Roger, 
we law at a little diſtance from us a 
troopof Gipſies. Upon the firſt diſcovery 
of them, my friend was in ſome doubt 
whether he ſhould not exert the Juſtice 
of the Peace upon ſuch a band of lawleſs 
vagrants; but not having his clerk with 
him, who is a neceſſary counſellor on 


| theſe occafions, and fearing that his 


poultry might fare the worſe for it, he 
let the thought drop; but at the ſame 
time gave inc a particular account of 
the miſchicis they do in the country, in 
ſealing people's goods and ſpoiling their 
ſervants, * If a ſtray picce of linen 
© hangs upon an hedge,” ſays Sir Ro- 
ger, they are ſure to have it; if the 
© hog loſes his way in the fields, it is 
ten to one but he becomes their prey; 
our geeſe cannot live in peace for 


them; it a man prolecutes them with 


© ſeverity, his hen-roolt is ſure to pay 


for it; they generally ſtraggle into 


* theſe parts about this time of the year; 
C 


and {et the heads of our {ervant-wmaids 


© ſo agog for huſbands, that we do not 


£c 


© ſhould be whilit they are in the coun- 
try. I have an honeſt dairy-maid who 
© croſſes their hands with a piece of 
© filver every ſummer, and never tails 
being promited the handſomeit young 
* tellow in the pariſh for her pains. 
© Your friend the butler l been too! 


© enough to be ſeduced by them; and, 


though he is ſure to loſe a knife, a 
© fork, or a ſpoon, every time his for- 
tune is told him, generally thuts him 
* ſelf up in the pantry with an old gip- 
© ſey for above half an hour once in a 
« twelvemonth. Sweethearts are the 
things they live upon, which they be- 
* ſtow very plentifully upon all thoſe 
* that apply themſelves to them. You 
© fee now and then ſome handſome 
8 young jades among them: the ſluts 
ave very often white teeth and black 
eyes. 5 | | 
Sir Roger obſerving that J liſtened 


expect to have any buſineſs done as it 
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SFMPFRQUE RECENTES 


ET. VIVERE KAPTO., 


VIRS. EN. vII. v. 745, 


PLUNDERING WAS THEIR TRADE, 
Dv. 


with great attention to his account of « 
people who were fo intirely new to me, 
told me, that if I would they ſhould tel! 
us our fortunes. As I was very wel! 
pleaſed with the knight's propoſal, we 
rid up and communicated our hands to 
them. A Caſſandra of the crew, atter 
having examined my lines very dili— 
rently, told me, that I loved a pretty 


maid in a corner, that J was a good 


woman's man, with ſome other parti— 
culars which I do not think proper to 
relate. Nly friend Sir Roger alighted 
from his horſe, and expoting; his palm 
to two or three that ſtood by him, they 
crumpled it into all ſhapes, and dili 
gently ſcanned every wrinkle that could 
be made in it; when one of them, who 
was older and more tun-burnt than the 
reſt, told him, that he had a widow in 
his line of life: upon which the Knight 
cried “ Go, go, you are an idle bag- 
gage; and at the fame time ſmiles 
upon me. The gipſey finding he was 
not Qilpteaſed in his heart, told him, 
after a farther inquiry into his hand, 
that his trac-loye was conſtant, and tiat 
he mould dream af him to-night: my 
old friend cried © Piſh,* and bid her go 
on. Thc gipſy told him that he was a 
batchelor, but would not be io long; 
and thar be was dearer to loinchody than 
he thought: the knight still repeated, 
ihe was an idle bagguge, and bid her go 
on. * Ah, matter!” fays the gip{y, that 
© roguith leer of vour's makes a pretty. 
© woman's heart ach; you have not that 
« ſimper about the mouth for nothing.” 
The uncouth cibberilh with which all 
this was uttered, like the darknels of 
an oracle, made us the more attentiyc 
to it. To be ſhort, the knighit left the 
money with her that he had croſſed he. 
hand with, and got up again on his 
horſe. | | 15 
As we were riding away, Sir Bower 
told me, that he knew teveral ſenßble 


people who belicved theſe giplies now 


and then foretold very ſtrange things; 
and for half an hour together appears 


- 


* x 
A 4 k.) Aa 


more jocund than ordinary. In the 
height of his good-humour, meeting 
common beggar upon the road who was 
no conjuror, as he went to relieve him 
he found his pocket was picked : that 
being a kind of palmiſtry at which this 
race of vermin are very dextrous. 

I might here entertain my reader with 
hiſtorical remarks on this idle profligate 
pcople, who inteſt all the countries of 
Europe, and live in the midit of ga- 


by themſelves. But inſtcad of entering 
into obſervations of this nature, I ſhall 
all the remaining part of my paper with 
a ſtory which -1s ſtill treſh in Holland, 
and was printed in one of our montiily 
accounts about twenty years ago. As 
© thetrekichuyt,or hackney-boat, which 
© carries paſſengers trom Leyden to Am- 


© ning along the fide of the canal de- 
© fired to be taken in; which the maſter 


had not quite money enough to pay 
the uſual tare. An eminent merchant 
© being pleaſed with the looks of the 


paſſion towards him, paid the money 
tor him, and ordered him to be taken 


afterwards, he found that he could 
ſpeak readily in three or four lan- 
guages, and learned upon farther exa- 
mination that he had been ſtolen away 
when he was a child by 2 gipfy, and 
had rambled ever ſince with a gang of 
thoſe ſtrollers up and down ſeveral 
parts of Europe. 
the merchant, whoſe heart ſeems to 


AQ © _ 


c 


II is uſual for a man who loves coun- 


own grounds, and divert himicli upon 
thoſe that belong o his neighhour. My 
friend Sir Roger generally goes tro or 


the frontiers of his eſtate, betore he 
eats about in ſearch o! a hare or par- 


tridge, on purpoſe 0 ſpare his ow! 


ing diverſion, when the worſt comes to 
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vernments in a kind of commonweulth 


ſterdam, was putting off, a boy run- 


of the boat refuſed, becauſe the lad 


boy, and ſecretly touched with com- 


© on board. Upon talking with him 


It happened that 


1p sR RURSUM CONCEUDITE-SYLVE; 


ONCE MORF, YE WOODS, ADIFU, 


try ſports to preſerve the game in bis 
three miles lrom his hovie, and gets nt 


fields, where he is always ſure of find- 


253 
have inclined towards the boy by a 
ſecret kind of inſtinct, had himſelf 
loſt a child ſome years before. The 
parents, aiter a long ſearch for him, 
gave him for drowned in one of the ca- 
nals with which that country abounds ; 

_ and tae mother was 1o aflicted at the 

lots of a fine bey, who was her waly 
© fon, that ſhedied ior grief of it. Upon 
© laying together all particulars, and 

CX2184.M9 the teveral moles and marks 
by which the mother uſed to deicribe 
the child when he was firſt miſſing, 
the boy proved to be the fon of the 
merchant whoſe heart had io unac- 
countably melted at the ſight of him. 
The lad was very well pleaſed to find 
a father who was ſo rich, and likely 
to leave him a good eſtate ; the father 

on the other hand was not a little de- 
lighted to ice a fon return to him, 
whom he had given for loſt, with ſuck 

a ſtrength of conſtitution, ſharpneſs 


of underſtanding, and (kill in lan- 
c 


c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
s 
— 
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olf; but if I may give credit to reports, 
our linguiit having received ſuch ex- 


traordinary rudiments towards. a good 


education, was afterwards trained up 
in every thing that becomes a gentle- 
man ; wearing off by little and little all 
the vicious habits and practices that he 
had been uſed to in the courſe of his pe- 
regrinations: nay, it is laid, that he has 
ſince been employed in foreign courts 
upon national buſineſs, with great re- 
putation to himlelt, and honour to thoſe 


who ſent him, and that he has viſited 


ſeveral countries as a public miniſter, in 


which he formerly wandered as a gipſy. 
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the worſt. By this means the breed 


about his houſe has time to increaſe _ 


and multiply, beſides that the ſport is 


the more agreeable, where the game is 


the harder to come at, and where 1t does 
not lie ſo thick as to produce any per- 
pluxity or confuſion in the purſuit. For 


thele rea ſons the country gentleman, like 


tne fox, feldom preys near his own home. 


In the fame manner I have made 4a 


month's excurſion out of the town, 


which 


* 


guages. Here the printed ſtory leaves 
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which is the great field of game for 
fportſmen of my ſpecies, to try my for- 


tune in the country, where I have ſtarted 


ſeveral ſubjects, and hunted them down, 
with ſome pleaſure to myſelf, and I hope 
to others. 1 am here forced to uſe a 
great deal of diligence before I can 


4pring any thing to my mind; whereas 


in town, whilit I am following one cha- 
racter, it is ten to one but I am croſſed 
in my way by another, and put up ſuch 
a variety of odd creatures in both ſexes, 


that they foil the ſcent of one another, 


and puzzle the chaſe. My greateſt dit- 
ficulty in the country is to find ſport, 
and in town to chuſe it. In the mean 


time, as TI have given a whole month's 


reit to the cities of London and Weſt- 
minſter, I promiſe myſelf abundance of 


new game upon my return thither. 


It is indeed high time for me to leave 


the country, ſince I find the whole neigh- 


bourhood begin to grow very inquiſi— 
tive after my name and character: my 
love of ſolitude, taciturnity, and parti- 
cular way of lite, having raiſed a great 
curioſity in all theſe parts. 0 
The notions which have been framed 
of me are various; ſome look upon me 


as very proud, ſome as very modeſt, and 


tome as very melancholy. Will Wim- 


ble, as my friend the butler tells me, 


obſerving me very much alone, and ex- 
. tremely ſilent when I am in company, 


is afraid I have killed a man. The 
country people ſeem to ſuſpect me for a 
conjuror; and ſome of them hearing of 


the viſit which I made to Moll White, 
will needs have it that Sir Roger has 
brought down a cunning-man with him, 
to cure the old woman, and free the 


country from her charms. So that the 


character which I go under in part of 


the neighbourhood, is what they here 
call a White Witch, 7 


A juſtice of peace, who lives about 
five miles off, and is not of Sir Roger's 


party, has it ſeems ſaid twice or thrice | 
at his table, that he withes Sir Roger 


does not harbour a Jeſuit in his houſe, 
and that he thinks the gentlemen of the 


country would do very well to make me 


give {ome account of my ict, | 
On the other fide, ſome of Sir Roger's 
friends are afraid the old knight is im- 
poſed upon by a deſigning fellow; and 
as they have heard that he converſes 
very promiſcuoufly when he is in town, 
do.not know but he has brought down 


with him ſome diſcarded Whig, that is 


ſullen, and ſays nothing becauſe he 1 
e 

Such is the variety of opinions which 
are here entertained of me, fo that 1 
paſs among ſome for a diſaffected per- 
ſon, and among others for a popiſh 
prieſt : among ſome for a wizard, and 
among others for a murderer ; and all 


this for no other reaſon, that I can jm. 


gine, but becauſe I do not hoot and 
halloo and make a noiſe. Tt is true 
my friend Sir Roger tells them, that it 
is my way, and that I am only a phil. 
ſopher ; but this will not ſatisfy them. 
They think there is more in me than he 
diſcovers, and that I do not hold my 
tongue for nothing. | 

For theſe and other reaſons I ſhall ſet 
out tor London to-morrow, having 
found by experience that the country is 
not a place for a perſon of my temper, 
who does not love jollity, and what 
they call good neighbourhood. A man 
that is out of humour when an unex- 
pected gueſt breaks in upon him, and 
does not care for ſacrificing an after. 
noon to every chance-comer; that will 
be the maſter of his own time, and the 
purſuer of his own inclinations, makes 


but a very unſociable figure in this kind 


of life. I ſhall therefore retire into 
the town, if I may make uſe of that 
phraſe, and get into the crowd again as 
talt as I can, in order to be alone, I 
can there raiſe what ſpeculations I pleaſe 
upon others without being obſerved 
myſelf, and at the ſame time enjoy all 
the advantages of company with all the 
privileges of ſolitude. In the mean 
while, to finiſh the month and conclude 
theſe my rural ſpeculations, I ſhall here 
inſert a letter from my friend Will Ho- 
neycomb, who has not lived a month 
for theſe forty years out of the ſmoke 


of London, and rallies me after his way 


upon my country life. 


DEAR SPEC) | | 
I Suppoſe this letter will find thee pick- 
Jing of daiſies, or ſmelling to a lock 
of hay, or paſſing away thy time in ſome 
innocent country diverſion of the like 
nature. 1 have however oiders from 
the club to ſummon thee up io town, 
being all of us curſedly afraid thou wilt 
not be able to reliſh our company, after 
thy converſations with Moll White and 
Will Wimble. Pr'ythee do not {end 
us any more ſtories of a cock and a bull, 


nor frighten the town with ſpirits and 


witches. 


witches. Thy ſpeculations begin. to 
Ml] ogy of woods and nica- 
dows. If thou doſt not come up quick- | 
It, we ſhall conclude that thou art 
in love with one of Sir Roger's Qairy- 
maids. Service to the kniglit. Sir 
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London the next day, his horſes were 
ready at the appointed heut in the even- 


{arrived at the county town at twilight, 
in order to be ready for the ſtage-coac! 

the day following. As ſoon as we ar- 
rived at the inn, the ſervant, who waited 


m my hearing what company he had for 
the coach? The fellow anfwered— 
© Mrs. Betty Arable the great fortune, 
and the widow her mother; a recruit- 
© ing officer, who took a place becauie 
© they were to go; young Squire Quick - 


her to be married to; Ephraim the 
© Quaker, her guardian ; and a gentle- 


from Sir Roger de Coverley's.* I 


according to his office he dealt much in 
mtelligence; and doubted not but there 
was fome foundation for his reports of 


the whimſical account he gave of me. 
The next morning at day-break. we were 


natural ſhyneſs, and endeavour to be as 
little liable to be diſputed with as poſſi- 
ble, dreſſed immediately, that I might 
make no one wait. The firit prepara- 
tion for our ſetting out was, that the 


coachman, and a drum behind the 
coach. In the mean time the drum- 


upon which his cloke-bag was fixed in 


T FAVING notified to my good friend 
Sir Roger that I ſhould let out for 


ing; and attended by one of his grooins, 


upon me, inquired of the chamberlain 


ſet her couſin, that her mother Wiſhed 
* man that had ſtudied himſelf dumb 
obſerved by what he ſaid of myiclf that 
the reſt of the company, as well as for 


all called; and I, who know my own. 


captain's half-pike was placed near the 


mer, the captain's equipage, was very 
loud, that none of the captain's things 
thould be placed fo as to be ſpoiledz 


Pro 


255, 


Andrew is grown the cock of the club 
ſince he left us, and if he does not re- 
turn quickly, will make every mother's 
ſon of us commonwealth's men. Dear 
Spec, thing eternally, | 3 
, Wir HONEYCOMBe.* 
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ur, AUT TEMPUS QUID POSTULET NON VIDET,, AUT PiLURA LOQUI TUR, 
Af sv OSTEN TAT, AUT EORUM QUIBUSCUM EST RATIONEM NON HABET, 


»Pürr. 


THAT MAN 15 GUILTY OF IMPERTINENCE, WHO CONSIDERS NOT THE Sin- 
CUMSTANCES OF TIME, OR ENGROSSES THE CONVERSATION, OR MAKES 
"HIMSELF. THE SUBJECT OF HIS DISCOURSE, OR PAYS Nu REGARD TO THE 


the ſeat of the coach: and the captain 
himſelf, according to a frequent, though 
invidious behaviour of military men, 


ordered his nian to look ſharp, that none 
but one of the ladies ſhould have the 
place he had taken fronting the coach- 
DOX. © 3 bs Ke : 

We were in ſome little time fixed in 


our ſeats, and fat with thatdilike which 


people not too good-natured uſually 
conceiveot each other at nrit ſight. The 


coach jumbled us inſenſibly into ſome 


fort oi familiarity: and we had not 
moved above two miles, when the wi- 


dow aſked the captain what ſucceſs, he 


had in his recruiting? The officer, 


with a frankneſs he believed very grace- 


D 


ful, told her, that indeed he had but 
very little luck, and had ſuffered much 


by delertion, therefore ſhould be glad to 


end his Warfare in the ſervice of her or 


her fair daughter. In a word,” con- 
tinued he, © I am a ſoldier, and to be 


plain is my character: you ſee me, 


© Madam, young, found, and impu- 
© dent; take me yourlelf, widow, or 
give me to her; I will be wholly at 
your diſpoſal, I am a ſoldier of for- 
tune, ha!' This was followed by a 


„ 


vain laugh of his own, and a deep 


filence of all the reſt of the company. I. 


he. nothing left for it but to fall faſt. 
affeep, Which I did with all ſpeed. 
Come, laid he, © reſolve upon it, we 


will make a wedding at the next town: 
© we will awake this pleatant compa- 
© nion who is fallen atteep, to be the 
* 


© brideman, and, giving the Quaker a 


clap on the knee, he concluded This 
« ily ſaint, who, I will warrant, under- 
+ ſtands what is what as well as you or 


3 I, widow, © 
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6 I, widow, ſhall give the bride as fa- 
© ther.” The Quaker, who happened 
to be a man of ſmartneſs, anfwered— 
Friend, I take it in good part that 
thou haſt given me the authority of a 
father over this comely and virtuous 
child; and I muſt aſſure thee, that if 
I have the giving her, I ſhall not 
beſtow her on thee. Thy mirth, 
friend, ſavoursth of folly : thou art a 


* 


type of thee, it ſoundeth becauſe it is 
empty. Verily, it is not from thy 
fulneſs, but thy emptineſs, that thou 
haſt ſpoken this day. Friend, friend, 
we have hired this coach in partner- 
ſhip with thee, to carry us to the great 


This worthy mother muſt hear thee 
if thou wilt needs utter thy follies; we 
cannot help it, friend, I fay : if thou 
wilt, we mult hear thee 3 but if thou 
wert a man of underſtanding, thou 
wouldſt not take advantage of thy cou- 
rageous countenance to ab2ſh us chil- 
dren. of peace. Thou art, thou ſayeſt, 


fleer at our friend, who ſeigned him- 


doſt thou know what he containeth ? 
If thou ſpeakeſt improper things in the 


are obliged to hear, by being haſped 


4 

Cc 

© up with thee in this public vehicle, is | 
4 

6 


in ſome degree aſſaulting on the high 
road. | 155 | 
Here Ephraim pauſed, and the cap- 


tain with an happy and uncommon im- 


dence, which. can be convicted and 
{upport itſelf at the fame time, cries— 


Faith, friend, I thank ther; I ſhould 
have been a little impertinent if thou 


© hadſt not reprim:inded me. Come, 


© thou art, I ſee, a ſmoky old fellow, 
© and I will be very orderly the enſuing 


part of my journey. I was going to 


give myſelf airs—but, ladies, I beg 


© pardon.” ” h 


'Fhe captain was ſo little out of hu- 


mour, and our company was ſo far from 


being ſoured by this little ruffle, that 


perſon of a light mind; thy drum is a 


city; we cannot go any other way. 


ſelf aſleep? He ſaid nothing; but how 


hearing of this virtuous young virgin, 
© conſider it as an outrage againſt a 

© diftreſſed perſon that cannot get from 
_ © thee; to ſpeak indiſcreetly what we 
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Ephraim and he took a particular d= 


light in being agreeable to each other 


for the future; and aſſumed their dic. 
ferent provinces in the conduct of the 
company. Ourreckonings, apartments, 
and accommodation,fell under Ephraim; 
and the captain,looked to all diſputes 
on the road, as the good behaviour of 
our coachman, and the right we had 
of taking place as going to London of 
all vehicles coming from thence. The 
occurrences we met with were ordinary, 
and very little happened which could 
entertain by the relation of them; but 
when I conſidered the company we were 
in, I took it for no ſmal-good-fortune 
that the whole journey was not ſpent in 
impertinences, which to the one part ot 
us might be an entertainment, to the 
other a ſuffering. What therefore Enh. 
raim ſaid when we were almoſt arrived at 
London, had to me an air not only of 
good underſtanding but good breeding, 
Upon the young lady's expreſſing her 
ſatisfaction in the journey, and declar- 


ing how delightful it had been to her, 
a ſoldier; give quarter to us, who 
cannot reſiſt thee, Why didſt thou 


Ephraim delivered himſelf as follows: 
© There is no ordinary part of human 
lite which expreſſeth ſo. much a good 
mind, and a right inward man, as his 
behaviour upon meeting with ſtran- 
gers, eſpecially ſuch as may ſeem the 
moſt unſuitable companions to him: 
ſuch a man, when he falleth in the way 
with perſons of ſimplicity and inno- 
cence, however knowing he may be in 
the ways of men, will not vaunt himſelf 
thereof; but will the rather hide his 
fuperiority to them, that he may not 
be painiul unto them. My good 
friend,” continued he, turning to the 
officer, © thee and J are to part by and 
by, and peradventure we may never 
meet again: but be adviſed by a plain 
man; modes and apparel ars but tri- 
© fies to the real man, therefore do not 
© think ſuch a man as thyſelf terrible 
for thy garb, nor ſuch a one as me 
© contemptible for mine. When two _ 
© ſuch as thee and I meet, with affec- 
© tions as we ought to have towards 
© each other, thou ſhouldſt rejoice to ſe- 
© my peaceful demeanour, and I ſhould 
© be glad to ſee thy ſtrength and ability 
© to protect me in it,” "y T 
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QUIS DESIDERIO SIT PUDOR, AUT MODUS 


TAM CHARI CAPITIS? 


— 


Ho R. OD. XXIV. L. 1. v. 1. 


w—w— HO CAN GRIEVE TOO MUCH, WHAT TIME SHALL END 


OUR MQURNING FOR SO DEAR A FRIEND ? 


HERE is a ſort of delight, which 
1s alternately mixed with terror 
and ſorrow, in the .contemplation of 
death. The ſoul has it's curioſity more 
than ordinarily awakened, when it turns 
it's thoughts upon the ſubject of ſuch 


who have behaved themſelves with, an 


equal, a rekigned, a cheartul, a generous 
or heroic temper in that extremity. 
We are affected with thele reſpective 
manners of behaviour, as we ſecretly 
believe the part of the dying perſon 
imitable by ourſelves, or fuch as we 
imagine ourſelves more particularly ca- 
pable of, Men of exalted minds march 
before us like princes, and are, to the 
ordinary race of mankind, rather ſub- 
jects for their admiration than example. 


However, there are no ideas ſtrike more 


forcibly upon our imaginations, than 
thoſe which are raiſed from retle&ions 
upon the exits of great and excellent 
men. Innocent men who have ſuffered 
as criminals, thouga they were bene- 
factors to human tociety, ſeem to be 
perſons of the higheſt diſtinction, among 
the vaſtly greater number of human 
race, the dead. When the iniquity of. 
the times brought Socrates to his cxe- 
cution, how great and wonderful is it 
to behold him, unſupported by any 
thing but the teſtimony of his own con- 
ſcience, and conjectures of hereatter, 
receive the poiion with an air of mirth 
and good-humour, and as if going on 
an agreeable journey, belſpeak ſome 
deity to make it fortunate. . 
When Phocion's good actions had 
met with the like reward from his coun- 
try, and he was led to death with many 
others of his friends, they bewailing 
their fate, he walking compoſedly to- 
wards the place of execution, how grace- 
fully does he ſupport his illufcrious cha- 
racter to the very laſt inſtant! One of 
tic rabble ſpitting at him as he paſſed, 
with his uſual authority he called to 


«now if no one was ready to teach this 


fellow how to behave himſelf. When 


? poor-ſpirited creature that died at the 


CREECH, 


ſame time for his crimes bemoaned him- 
ſelf unmanfully, he rebuked him with 
this queſtion : © Is it no conſolation to 


© ſuch a man as thou art to die with 


© Phocion?* At the inſtant when he 


was to die, they aſked what commands 
he had for his ſon, he anſwered “ TO 
< forget this injury of the Athenians,” 


Niocles, his friend, under the ſame ſen- 


tence, deſired he might drink the potion 
before him; Phocion ſaid, becauſe he 


never had denied him any thing, he 


wouid not even this, the moſt difficult 


requeſt he had ever made. 


Theſe inſtances were very noble and 
great, and the reflections of thoſe ſublime 


ſpirits had made death to them what it 


is really intended to be by the Author 
of nature, a relief from a various being 


ever ſubject to forrows and difficulties. 


Epaminondas the Theban general, 


having received in fight a mortal ſtab 


with a ſword, which was left in his 
body, lay in that poſture until he had 


intelligence that his troops had obtained 
the victory, and then permitted it to be 
drawn out, at which inſtant he expreſſed 
himſelf in this manner: © This is not 


the end of my lite, my fellow-ſol- 
«© diers;; it is now your Epaminondas 
© 18 born, who dies in fo: nuch glory.“ 


It were an endleſs labour to colle& 
the accounts with which all ages have 


filled the world of noble and heroic. 
minds that have reſigned this being, as 


it the termination of life were but an 


ordinary occurrence of it. 


This common-place way of thinking 


I fell into from an aukward endeavour | 


to throw off a real and freſh affliction, 


by turning over books in a melancholy 


D 


mood; but it is not eaſy to remove grief 


which touch the heart, by applying re- 
medies which only entertain the ima- 
gination. As therefore this paper is 
to conſiſt of any thing which concerns 
human life, I cannot help letting the 


preſent ſubject regard what has been the 


laſt object of my eyes, though an enter- 
tainment ot iorrow. e 
2 K * I went 
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came into his apartment with that inti- 


letter, dated from Tower Hill, having 
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I went this evening to viſit a friend 
with a deſign to railly kim, upon a ſtory 
I had heard of his intending to ſteal a 


marriage without the privacy of us his 


intimate friends and acquaintance. I 


macy which I have done for very many 
years, and walked directly into his bed- 
chamber, where I found my triend in 
the agonies of death. What could I 


do? Theinnocent mirth in my thoughts 


ſtruck upon me like the moit flagitious 
wickedneſs: I in vain called upon him; 
he was ſenſeleſs, and too far ſpent to 
have the leaſt knowledge of my ſorrow, 


or any pain in himſelf, Give me leave 


then to tranſcribe my ſoliloquy, as I 
Rood by his mother, durab with the 
weight of grief for a ſon who was her 


honour and Pet comfort, and never un- 
til that hour lince his birth had been an 
occaſion of a moment” s ſorrow to her. 


Ho ſurpriſing i is this chains! from 
the poſſeſſion of vigorous "life and 
ſtrergtb, to be reduced in a few hours 


to this faralextremity! Those lips which | 


look fo pale and livid, within theſè few 


days gave delight to all Wo heard their 


viteran 2: it was the buſinets, the pur- 
pole cf his being g, next to obey ing Him 
to whom he is going, to pleaſe and in- 
ſtruct, and that tor 0 Other end than 
to pleaſe and inſtruct, Kindnels was 
the motive of his actions, and with all 
the capacity requiſite for waking a fi- 
cure in à contentious world, modera- 
tion, good-nature, affability, tempe- 
Trance, and chaſtity, were the arts of his 
excellent life. There as he lies in help- 
Jeſs n no o wiſe man who knew him 
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AND AM THE GREAT PHYSICIAN CALL'D BELOW. 


URING my abſence in the coun- 
try, ſeveral packets have been left 


for me, which were not torwarded to 
me, becauſe I was expected every da 

in town. The author of the tollowing 
ſometimes been entertained with ſome 
learned gentlemen in pluſh doublets, 


* 
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him, or reſtore him Thy beloved mo- 


it the rewa rd OI "thei ir lab ours wer?e e only 


OPIFERQUE PER ORBEM 


ſo well as I, but would reſign al; ths 
world can beltow to be {o ne zr the eng 
oi ſuch a life. Why does my heart 10 
little obey my reaſon as to lament thee, 
thou excellent man—Hegven receive 


ther, thy obliged friends, thy helpleſs 
ſervants, „ ſtand around thee without dil. 
tinckion. How much wouldeft thou, 
hadſt thou thy ſenſes, lay to each vt 
us ! 

But now that good heart burfts, and 
Be . reſt—with that breath expired a 
ſoul who never indulged a patſion unfit 
for the place he is gone to: W here are 
now thy plans of juſtice, of truth, of 
honour ? Of what ule the volumes thou 
haſt coll: ed, the arguments thou haſt 
invented, the examples thou haſt fol- 
lowed ? Poor were the expectitions of 
the ſtudious, the modeſt and the : Zoo, 


to be expected froin man. No, my 
friend, thy intended pleadings, thy in- 
tended good offices to thy fr jends, thy 
intended ſcrvices to thy country, 5 
already pertormed, as to thy concern in 
them, in his ſight before whom the 
paſt, preſent, and future, *ppear at one 
view. While others with thy talents 
were tormented with ambition, with 
vain-glory, with envy, with emulation, 
how well disſt thou turn thy mund to 
it's own improvement in things out of 
the power ot fortune; in pre obity, in in- 
tegrity, in the practice and ſtudy of juſ- 
tice; how ſilent thy pailage, how pri. 
vate thy journey, how glorious thy end!“ 
Many have I known more famous, tom! 
more knowing, not one 10 innocent, 


Ovid. MET. Lo To: Vi 521. 


DRY DER. 


who have vended their wares from a 
ſtage in that place, has pleaſantly enough 
addreffed to me, as no leſs a tage i 
morality, than thoſe are in phy "My To 
comply with his kind inclination to 
make my cures famous, I jhaj give you 
his teſtimonial of my great ab! litics ar 
large in his own words, i 5 
SIR; 


* A — — * 
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SIRy . | 
yo UR faying the other day there is 
1 ſomething wonderful in the narrow - 
neſs of thole minds which car. be pleaſ- 
ed, and be barren of bounty to thoſe 


25 | $745 l * 
who pleaſe them, makes me in pain that 


ou ſhould ſoon ſee how much I approve 
your ſpeculations. In the mean time 


Jam not a man of power. If I were, 


Ibeg leave to füpply that inability with 


the empty tribute of an honeſt mind, by 
telling you plainly I love and thank you 
for your daily refreſhments. I con- 
ſtantly peruſe your paper as I ſmoke my 
morning's pipe, though I cannot for- 


bear reading the motto before I fill and 


light, and really it gives a grateful reliſh 
toevery whiff; each paragraph is freight- 
ed either with uſeful or delightiul no- 
tions; and I never fail of being highly 
diverted or improved. The variety of 


your ſubjects furpriſes me as much as'a 


box of pictures did formerly, in which 
there was only one face, that by pulling 


ſome pieces of thaglaſs over it, was 


chan ged into a grave lenator ora Merry- 
Andrew, a patched lady or a nun, a 
beau or- a black. a- moor, a prude or 2 
coquette, A country ſuire or a conjurer, 


with many other differeat repreſenta- 


tions; very entertaining, as you are, 
though ſtill the ſame at the bottom. 
This was a childiſh amuſement when I 
was carried away with outward appear- 
ance, but you make a deeper impreſſion, 
and affect the ſecret ſprings of the mind; 
you charm the fancy, foothe the paſ- 
tions, and inſenſibly lead the reader to 


that ſweetneſs of temper that you ſo. 


well deſcribe; you route generofity with 


that ſpirit, andinculcate humanity with 
that eaſe, that he muſt be miſerbly 
ſtupid that is not affected by you. I 


cannot ſay, indeed, that you have put 


impertinence to ſilence, or vanity out of 
countenance ; but methinks you have 


bid as fair for it, as any man that ever 
appeared upon a public tage; and offer 


an infallible cure of vice and folly, for 


2 þ as s 8 . - 

te price of one penny. And lnce it ig 
vinal for:th.oft who receive benefit by 
ſuch famous operators, to publith an 


adyertiſement, that other. may reap the 


lame advantage, I think myſelf obliged 
to declare to all the world, that having 
for a long time been ſplenetic, ill-na- 


= 
: AE ! 


tured, froward, ſuſpicious and unſoci- 


able, by the application of your medi- 


eines, taken only with half an ounce ef 


right Virginia tobacco, for ſix ſucceſſive 


mornings, Jam become open, obliging, 
oficious, frank, and hoſpitable. I am 
your humble tervant, and great ad- 
mirer, | e n 

TowER-BILL, GLORGE T RUSTY, 
JULY 5, 1711. ; | 


4 * N 


The careful father and humble peti- 
tioner hereafter mentioned; who are un- 
der dithculties about the juſt manage- 
ment of fans, will ſoon receive proper 
advertiſements relating to the profefſors 
in that betalt, with their places of abode 
and methods of teaching. | 


$1K, fu THE stb, it. 


JN your Spectator of June the 7th, 
you tranicribe a letter ſent to you 


from a new ſort of muſter-maſter, Who 


teaches ladies the whole exerciſe of the 


fan; I have a daughter juſt come to 


town, who though the has always held 
a fan in her hand at proper times, yet 
ſhe knows no more. how to uſe it ac- 


cording to true diſcipline, than an au- 
ward ſchool- boy does to make uſe of his 
new {word : I have ſent for her on pur- 


pole to learn the exerciſe, ſhe being al- 
ready very well accompliſhed in all other 


arts which are neceftary for a young 


lady to underſtand; my requeſt is, that 
you will ſpeak to your correſpondent on 


þ 4. 4 id a E- 
my behalf, and in your next paper let 


me know what he expects, either by the 
month, or the quarter, for teaching; 
and where he keeps his place of rendez- 
vous. I have a {on too, whom T would 


fain have taught to gallant fans, and 
ſhould be glad to know what the gen- 


theman will have forteaching them both, 
I finding fans for practice at my own 


expence, This information will in the 
higheſt manner oblige, Sir, your moſt 


humble ſervant, 


or 294 net WILLIAM Wi- EAcRE. 


As ſoon as my ſon 1s perfect in this 


art, which I hope will be in a year's 
time, for the boy is pretty apt, I deſign 
he ſhall learn to ride the great horſe, al- 
though he is not yet above twenty years 
old, if his mother, Whole darling he is, 
will venture him _— tuning 
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officer of yours has, to my knowledge, 2 


that he was born a Frenchman: 


4 


TO THE SPECTATOR, 


THE HUMBLE PETITION OF BENJAMIN 
EASY, GENT. 


SHEWETH, 


T* AT it was your petiticnet”s s miſ- 

X fortune to walk to Hackney church 
laſt Sunday, where to his great amaze- 
ment he met with a ſoldier of your on 
training: ſhe furls a fan, recovers a fan, 
and gocs through the whole exeiciſe of 
it to admiration. This well- managed 


been the ruin of above five young gen- 
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tlemen beſides myſelf, and Rift goe: wy 
laying waſte whereſoever ſhe come. 
whereby the whole village is in great 
danger. Our humble requeſt i is, there. 
fore, that this bold Amazon be ordered 
immediately to lay down her arms, or 
that you would ifſue forth an order; 
that we who have been thus injured may 
meet at the place of general rendezr ous, 
and there be taught to manage our {nul 
boxes in ſuch manner as we may be ay, 
equal match for her. 


And your; petitioner ſhall ever pray, &c, 


72 
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* T BREVITATIE dyos, UT CURRAT SENTENTIA—— 


EXPRESS TOUR 5 


Have ſomewhere read of an emin nent 

per ton, who uſed in his private oi 
ces of devotion to givethanks to Haven. 
tor my 
own part, I look upon it as a peculiar 
bleſſing that Iwas born an Engliſhman, 
Among many other realons, I think 


myſelf very happy in my country, as 


the language of it is wonderfully _ 
ed to a Wann whois (pa ring of his v. oras 
and an enemy to loquacity. 

As I have frequently reflected on my 


: good fortune in this particular, I mall 


communicate to the public my ſpecula- 
tions upon the Engliſh tongue, not 


; doubting but they will be deceptabls | to 


21 my curious readers. 

The Engliſh delight in ſilence more 
than any other European nation, if the 
remarks which are made on us by fo- 
reigners are true. Our diſcourſe is not 


| kept up in converſation, but falls into 


more pauſe 8 an d intervals than in our 


neighbouring countries; as it is ob- 
| ſerved, that the matter of our writings 


is thrown much cloſer together, and hes 
in à narrower compals than is uſual in 
the works of fore eign authors: tor, to 
favour our natural tacitur nity, when we 


are obliged to utter our thougt his, we do 


it in the ſhorteſt way we are able, and 
give as quick a birth to our conceptions 


As 1 poſſible. 


Engliſh language. 


This humour r itſelf in ſeveral 


remarks that we may make upon the 


As ; firſ of all by 


HoR. SAT. X. L. I. v. 


NTIMENTS:. WITH BREVI T. V. 


it's abounding in 3 0 llables, whick 


gives us an apportunity of Gelivering 
our thoughts in few ſounds. T! 's ug 


deed takes off from the elegance of our 


tongue, but at the {ame time expreſſes 
our ye in the readieſt inaurer, and 
conſequently aniwers the firſt deſign of 
ſpecch better than the multitude of ſyl- 


lables, which make the words of other 


languages more tunable and ſonorous. 
E 5 unds of our Engliſh words are 
commonly like thoſe of ſtring mufic, 


mort and tranſient, Which riſe and periſh 


upon a ſingle touch thoſe of other lan- 


guages are like the 3 of wind inſtru- 


ments, {weet and ſwelling, and length- 


ened out into variety of modulati ion. 


In the next place we may obſerve, 


that where the words are not monotyl- 
lables, we often make them ſo, as much 


as hes in our power, by our vapiditv of 
pr onunciation; as it gener ay happens 
in moſt of our long words which are 
derived irom the Latin, where we con- 


tract thelength of the {yllables that giv 29 


them a grave and foleran air in their own 
language, to make them more proper 
for dilpatch, and more conformable to 
the genius of our tongue. This we 
may find in a multitude of words, as 
Liberty, e Theatre, Ora- 
tor, &c. 

The ſame natural averſion to loqua- 
city has of late years made a very con- 
ſiderable alteration in our language, DY 


cloling in one lyllable the termination of 


ou; 
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gur prxterperfe& tenſe, as in theſe 
words, Drown'd, Walk'd, Arriv'd ; 


has very much disfigured the tongue, 
and turned a tenth part of our ſmootheſt 
words into ſo many cluſters of eonſo- 
nants. This is the more remarkable, 
becauſe the want of vowels in our lan- 
guage has been the general complaint of 
our politeſt authors, who nevertheleſs 
are the men that have made theſe re- 
trenchments, and conſequently very 
much increaſed our former fcarcity. 

This reflection on the words that end 
in ed, I have heard in converſation from 
one of the greateſt geniuſes this age has 
produced, I think we may add to the 
toregoing obſervation, the change which 
has happened in our language, by the 
abbreviation of ſeveral words that are 
terminated in eth, by ſubſtituting an s 
in the room of the Jaft ſyllable, as in 
Drowns, Walks, Arrives, and in- 


pronunciation. of our foretathers were 
Drowneth, Walketh, Arrivetk. This 
bas wonderfully multiplied a letter 
which was before too frequent in the 
Engliſh foigue, and added to that hiſſ- 


ing in our 


and eaſes us of many ſuperfluous ſyl- 
. 5 

I might here obſerve, that the ſame 
ſingle letter on many occaſions does the 


is no doubt but the ear of a foreigner, 
which is the beſt judge in this caſe, 
would very much diſapprove of ſuch in- 
novations, which indeed we do ourſelves 


termination in writing, and in all the 
lolemn offices of our religion. | 
As in the inſtances I have given we 
lave epitomized many of our particular 
words to the detriment of our tongue, 
on other occaſions we have drawn 
tv words into one, which has likewiſe 
very much untuned our language, and 


Can't, Shan't, Won't, and the like, for 


Not, &e. 

It is perhaps this humour of ſpeaking 
- more than we needs mutt, which has 
0 miſerablyc urtailed ſome of our words, 
tlat in familiar writings and conver'1- 
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for Drowned, Walked, Arrived; which 


numerable other words, which in the 


language which is taken ſo 
much notice of by foreigners ; but at 
the ſame time humours our taciturnity, 


otace of a whole word, and repreſents _ 
the his or her of our forefathers. There 


in ſome meaſure by retaining the old 


clogged it with conſonants, as Mayn't 


lay Not, Can Not, Shall Not, Will 


ons they often loſe all but their firſt 


2br 
ſyllables, as in Mob. Rep. Poſ. Incog. 
and the like; and as all ridiculous words 
make their firſt entry into a language 
by familiar phraſes, I dare not anſwer 
for theſe that they will not in time be 
looked upon as a part of our tongue. 
We ſee tome of our poets have been {a 
indiſcreet as to imitate Hudibras's dog- 
grel expreſſions in their ſerious compo- 


ſitions, by throwing out the ſigns of our 
ſubſtantives, which are eſſential to the 
Nay, this humour 
of jhortening our language had once 


Engliſh language. 


run fo far, that ſome of our celebrated 
authors, among whom we may reckon 


Sir Roger L'Eſtrange in particular, de- 
gan to prune their words of all ſuper- 


fluous letters, as they termed them, in 
order to adjuſt the ſpelling to the pro- 
nunclation; which would have con- 
founded all our etymologies, and have 


quite deftroyed our tongue. © | 
We may here likewiſe obſerve, that 


our proper names, when familiarized in 


Engliſh, generally dwindie to mono- 


{ſyllables ; whereas in other modern lan- 


guages they receive a ſofter turn on this | 
occaſion, by the addition of a new ſyl- 


lable. Nick in Italian is Nicolini, Jack 


in French Janot ; and ſo of the reſt. 


There is another particular in our 


language which is a great inſtance of 
our irugality of words, and that is the 
ſuppreſling of ſeveral particles which 


muſt be produced in other tongues to 
make a ſentence intelligible: this often 


perplexes the beſt writers, when they 


find the relatives Whom, Which, or 


They, at their mercy whether they may 


have admiſſion or not; and will never 
be decided until we have ſomething like 
an academy, that by the beſt authorities 


and rules drawn trom the analogy of 
languages ſhall ſettle all controverſies 


between grammar and idiom. 
I have only conſidered our language 
as it ſhews the genius and natural tem- 


per of the Engliſh, which is modeſt, 


thoughtful, and ſincere, and which per- 
haps may recommend the people, though 
it has ſpoiled the tongue. We might 

erhaps carry the tame thought into 


other languages, and deduce a great 


part of what is peculiar to them from 
the genius of the people who ſpeak them. 
It is certain, the light talkative humour 
of the French has not a little infected 


their tongue, which might be ſewn by 


many inttances; as the genius of the 
Italians, which is ſo much addicted to 


muſic 
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their words and phraſes to thoſe parti- 
cular uſes. The ſtatelineſs and gravity 
of the Spaniards ſhews itſelf to perfec- 
tion in the lolemuity of their language, 
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muſic and ceremony, has moulded all 


and the blunt honeſt humour of the Ger, 
mans ſounds better in the roughneſs of 
the High Dutch, than it would in a po- 
liter tongue. | | 


Ne CXXXVI. MONDAY, AUGUST 6. 


—— AR THIS MENDACIO Reo 


Her Ep: . ©; 2. V. 112. 


A GREATER LIAR PARTHIA NEVER BRED, 


* CCORDING to the requeſt of 
this range fellow, I ſhall print 
che following letter. | 


MR, SPECTATOR, | 
F Shall without any manner of preface 

or apology acquaint you, that I am, 
and cver have been from my youth up- 
ward, one of the greateſt liars this iſland 
Has produced. I have read all the mo- 
zalifts upon the ſubiet, but could never 
find any effect their diſcourſes had upon 


me, but to add to my misfortune by 
new thoughts and ideas, and making 
me more ready in my language, and 


capable of ſometimes mixing ſeeming 
truths with my improbabilities. With 


this ſtrong paſſion towards falſhood in 


this kind, there does not iive an ho- 


neſter man or a ſincerer friend; but my 
_ Unagination runs away with me, and 
wintever is ſtarted, I have ſuch a ſcene 


of adventures appears in an inftan. be- 
fore me, that I cannot help. uttering 


_ them, though; to my immediate con- 


fuſion, IT cannot but know am liable 


to be detected by the firſt man I meet. 


Upon occaſion of the mention of the 


battle of Fultowa, IT could not forbear 


Living an account of a kinſman of mine, 
a young merchant who was bred at Muſ- 
cow, that had too much mettle to at- 


tend books of entries and accounts, 


when there was to active a ſcene in the 


country where he rended, and followed 
the Czar as a vohinteer: this warm 


youth, born at the inſtant the thing was 
ſpoke of, was the man who unhoried 


2 the Swedith general, he was the occa- 
fhon that the Mulcovites kept their fire 
in fo ſoldier-like a manner, and brought 


up thoſe troops which were covered from 
the enemy at the beginning of the Cay ; 
beſides this, he had at laſt the good for- 


tune ta be the man who took Count 


Piper. With all this fire I knew my 


coulin to be the civileſt creature in the 

world. He never made any imperti- 
nent ſhew of his valgur, and then he 
bad an excellent genius for the world in 
every other kind, I had letters from 
him, here I felt in my pockets, that ex- 
actly ſpoke the Czar's character, which 
1 knew perfectly well; and I could not 
forbear conciuding, that I lay with his 


Imperial Majeſty twice or thrice a week 
all the while he lodged at Deptford, 


What is worſe than all this, it is im- 


poſſible to ſpeak to me, but you give me 
tome occaſion of coming out with one 
lye or other, that has neither wit, hu- 
mour, proſpect or intereſt, or any other 
motive that I can think of in nature, 
The other day, when one was com- 
mending an eminent and learned divine, 
what occaſion in the world had I to {fy 
— Methinks he would look more ve- 
© nerable if he were not ſo fair a man?” 
I remember the company fmiled. 1 
have ſeen the gentleman fince, and he is 
coal-black. I have intimations every 
day in my life that nobody believes me, 
yet Jam never the better. I was lay- 


ing ſomething the other day to an old 


friend at Will's coFee-houſe, and be 
made no manner of anſwer; but told me, 
that an acquaintance of Tully the ora- 
tor having two or three times together 


faid to him, without receiving any an- 


ſwer, that upon his honour he was but 
that very month forty years of 2ge 3 
Tully anſwered— Surcly you think 


4 5 3 . 5 * 1 
2 mie the moſt incredulous man m the 
world, if I do not believe what you 


| 2 
have told me every day thele ton years. 
The miſchief of it is, I find myſeli won- 


derfully inclined to have been preſent 


at every occurrence that is ſpoken of be- 
fore me; this has led me into many m- 
conveniencies, but indecd they have been 
the fewer, becauſe Jam no 1l}-naturcd 


man, and never ſpeak things to 


} * 
mans 
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man's diſadvantage. . I never directly 
defame, but 1 do what is as bad in the 
conſequence, for I have often made a 
man fay ſuch and ſuch a lively expreſ- 
ſion, who was born a mere elder brother. 
When one has ſaid in my hearing, ſuch 
2 one is. no wiſer than he ſhould be, I 
immediately have replied—* Now faith, 
I cannot ſee that, he ſaid a very good 

thing to my lord ſuch a one, upon 
© ſuch an occaſion,” and the like. Such 
an honeſt dolt as this has been watched 
in every expreſſion he uttered, upon my 
recommendation of him, and conſe- 
| quently been ſubject to the more ridi- 
cule. TI once endeavoured to cure my- 
ſelf of this impertinent quality, and re- 
ſolved to hold my tongue for ſeven days 
together; I did fo, but then I had fo 
many winks and unneceſſary diſtortions 
of my face upon what any body elle 
ſaid, that I found I only forbore the ex- 
preflion, and that I ſtill lyed in my heart. 
to every man I met with. You are to 
know one thing, which I believe you 
will fay is a pity, conſidering the uſe I 
ſhould have made of it, I never travel- 
Jed in my life; but I do not know whe- 
ther J could have ſpoken of any foreign 


country with more tamiliarity than I do 


at preſent, in company who are ſtraggers 
to me. I have curſed the inns in Ger- 
many; commended the brothels in Ve- 
nice; the freedom of converfation in 
France; and though I never was out of 
this dear town, and fifty miles about it, 
have been three nights together dogged 
by bravoes for an intrigue with a cardi- 
nal's miſtreſs at Rome. „„ 
It were endleſs to give you particulars 
of this Kind, but I can aſſure you, Mr. 
Spectator, there are about twenty or 
thirty of us in this town, I mean by 
this town the cities of London and Wett- 
minſter; I ſay there are in town a ſuffi- 
cient number of us to make a ſociety 
among ourſelves; and fince we cannot 
be believed any longer, I beg of you to 

print this my letter, that we may meet 
togetner, and be under ſuch regulation 
as there may be no occaſion for belief 
or confidence among us. If you think 
it we might be called The Hiſtorians, 
tor Liar is become a very harſh word. 


And that a member of the ſociety may 


not hereafter be ill received by the reſt 
of. the world, I deſire you would ex- 
plain 2 little this ſort of men, and not let 
48 Hiſtorians be ranked, as we are in the 
imaginations of ordinary people, among 
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common liars, make-bates, impoſtors, 
and incendiarics. For your inſtru&tion 
herein, you are to know that an Hiſto- 
rian in converſation is only a perſon of 
ſo pregnant a fancy, that he cannot be 
coatented with ordinary occurrences. I 
know a man of quality of our order, 
who is of the wrong ſide of forty- three, 


and has been of that age, according to 


Tully's jeſt, for ſome years ſince, whoſe 


vein is upon the romantic. Give him 


the leaſt occaſion, and he will tell you 
lomething ſo very particular that hap- 
pened in ſuch a year, aud in ſuch com- 
pany, where by the by was preſent ſuch 


à one, who was afterwards male ſuch 


a thing. Out of all theſe circumſtances, 


in the beſt language in the world, he 


will join together with ſuch probable in- 
cidents an account that ſhews a perſon 
of the deepeſt penetration, the honeſteſt 


mind, and withal N A humble 
„that you 


when he ſpeaks of himſel 
would admire. Dear Sir, why ſhould 


this be lying? There is nothing ſo in- 


ſtructive. He has withal the graveſt 
aſpe&; ſomething ſo very venerable and 
great. Another of theſe Hiſtorians is 


a young nan whom we would take in, 


though he extremely wants parts; as 
Pope ſend children, betore they can 


earn any thing, to ſchool to keep them 
out of harm's way. He tells things 
which have nothing at ail in them, and 


can neither pleaſe nor difpleaſe, but 


merely take up your time to no manner 
of purpoſe, no manzer of delight; but 


he is good-natured, and does it becauſe 
he loves to be ſaying ſomething to you, 
and entertain you. | | 


I could nam: you a ſol ier that hath. 


done very great things without {laughter ; 


he is prodigiouſly dull and flow of head, 


but what he can lay is for ever falſe, ſo 


that we mutt hive him. TY 
Give me leave to tell you of one more 
who is a lover; he is the moſt afflicted 


creature in the world, Jett what hap- 


pened between him and a great beauty 


ſhould ever be known. Yet again he 


comiorts himſelf—“ Hang the jade her 
© woman. It money can krep the flut 


truſty I will do it, though I mortgage 


for that; All for Love and the World 
well loſt.” 3; Fe ED 
Then, Sir, there is my little mer- 


chant, honeſt Indigo of the Change, 
there is my man for lois and gain; there 


is tarę and tret, there is lying alli round 


2 UL 7 


every acre: Anthony and Cleopatra 
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the globe; he has ſuch a prodigious. intel- 
ligence, he knows all the French are do- 
ing, or what we intend or ought to in- 
tend, and has it, from ſuch hands. But 
alas, whither am I running! while I 
complain, while I remonſtrate to you, 
even all this is a lye, and there is not 


THE SPECTATOR. 


one ſuch perſon of quality, lover, fol. 
dier, or merchant, as I have now de. 
ſcribed in the whole world, that I know 
of. But Iwill catch myſelf once in my 
life, and in ſpite of nature ſpeak ope 
truth, to wit, that I am | 

T Your humble ſervant, &c. 


A 


Ne CXXXVIL. TUESDAY, AUGUST 7. 


AT HAC ETIAM SERVIS SEMPER LIBERA FUERUNT, TIMERENTy, GAUDERENT, 


DOLEREN T, SUO FOTIVS QUAM ALTERIUS ARBITRIO. 


TuLL, EpisT, 


EVEN SLAVES WERE ALWAYS AT LIBERTY TO FEAR, REJOICE, AND GRIEVE, 
| AT THEIR OWN RATHER THAN ANOTHER'S PLEASURE. 


ET is no ſmall concern to me, that I 
find ſo many complaints from that 
part of mankind whole portion it is to 
tive in ſervitude, that thoſe whom they 
depend upon will not allow them to be 
even as happy as their condition will 
admit of. 2 
correſpondents inform me, maſters who 
are offended at a chearful countenance, 
and think a ſervant is broke looſe from 
them, if he does not preſerve the utmoſt 
awe in their preſence. There is one 
who ſays, if he looks ſatisfied, his ma- 
ſter aſks him what makes him ſo pert 
this morning; if a little ſfour— Hark 


ye, ſirrah, are not you paid your 


© wages?” The poor creatures live in 
the moſt extreme miſery together: the 
maſter knows not how to pre ſerve re- 
ſpect, nor the ſervant how to give it. 
It ſeems this perſon is of ſo ſullen a na- 
ture, that he knows but little ſatisfac- 
tion in the midſt of a plentiful fortune, 
and ſecretly frets to ſee any appearance 
of content, in one that lives upon the 
hundredth part of his income, who is 
unhappy in the poſſeſſion of the whole. 
Uneaſy perſons, who cannot poſſeſs their 
own minds, vent their ſpleen upon all 
who depend upon them ; which, I think, 
is expreſſed in a lively manner in the 
following letters. 


LEE; 7 AUGUST 2, 1711. 

J Have read your Spectator of the third 
- of the laſt: month, and wiſh I had 
the happineſs of being preferred to ſerve 
ſo good a maſter as Sir Roger. The 
character of my maſter is the very re- 
verſe of that good and gentle knight's. 
All his directions are given, and his 


mind revealed, by way of contraries; as 


here are, as theſe unhappy 


know whether I have done yet. 


when any thing is to be remembered, with 


a peculiar caſt of face he cries—* B« ſure 


© to forget now.“ If I am to make haſte 
back - Do not come theſe two hours; 
* be ſure to call by the way upon ſome 
© of your companions.* Then another 
excellent way Gi his is, if he ſets me 
any thing to do, which he knows muſt . 
neceſſarily take up half a day, he calls 

ten times in a quarter of an hour to 
This 
is his manner; and the fame perverſe- 
neſs runs through all his actions, ac- 
cording as the circumſtances vary, Be- 


ſides all this, he is fo ſuſpicious, that 


he ſubmits himſelf to the drudgery of 3 
ſpy. He is as unhappy himſelf as he 
makes his ſervants : he is conſtantly 
watching us, and we differ no more in 
pleaſure and liberty than as a gaoler and 
a priſoner. He lays traps tor faults, 
and no ſooner makes a diſcovery, but 
falls into ſuch language, as I am more 
aſhamed of for coming from him, than 
for being directed to me. This, vir, 
is a ſhort ſketch of a maſter I have ſerved 
upwards of nine years; and though! 
have never wronged him, I contels my 


deſpair of pleaſing him has very much 


abated my endeavour to do it. It you 
will give me leave to ſteal a ſentence out 


of my maſter's Clarendon, I ſhall tell 
you my cale in a word—“ Being uſed. 


s worle than I deſerved, I cared lets to 

«© deferve well than J had done.. 
I am, Sir, your humble ſervant, 
nin een 


DEAR MR, SPECTER, 50 
Am the next thing to a lady's wo- 

1 man, and am under both my lady 
and her woman, I am ſo uſed by mn 
i : both; 


| end; © 


— 


potl, that ſhould be veryglad to ſee them 
in the Specter. My lady herſelf is of no 
mind in the world, and for that reaſon 
her woman is of twenty minds in a mo- 
ment. My lady is one that never knows 
what to do with herſelf; ſhe pulls on 
and puts off every thing ſhe wears twenty 
times before ſhe reſolves upon it for that 
day. I ſtand at one end of the room, 
and reach things to her woman. When 
my lady aſks for a thing, I hear and 
have half brought it, when the woman 


meets me in the middle of the room to 


receive it, and at that inſtant ſhe ſays, 
no ſhe will not have it. Then I go 


back, and hen woman comes up to her, 


and by this time ſhe will have that and 


two or three things more in an inſtant: 


the woman and I run to each other; I 
am loaded and delivering the things to 
her, when my lady ſays ſhe wants none 
of all theſe things, and we are the dulleſt 
creatures in the world, and ſhe the un- 
happieſt woman living, for ſhe ſhall not 
be dreſſed in any time. Thus we ſtand 
not knowing what to do, when our good 
lady with all the patience in the world 
tells us as plain as ſhe can ſpeak, that 
ſhe will have temper becaule we have 
no manner of underſtanding ; and begins 

in to dreſs, and fee if we can find out 
of ourſelves what we are to do. When 
he is dreſſed ſhe goes to dinner, and after 
ſhe has diſliked everything there,ſhe calls 
torher coach, then commands it in again, 
and then ſnewi ll not go out at all, and then 
will go too, and orders the chariot. Now, 
good Mr. Specter, I deſire you would 
in the behalf of all who ſerve froward 
ladies, give out in your paper, that no- 
thing can be done without allowing 


time for it, and that one cannot be back 


again with what one was ſent for, if one 
is called back before one can go a ſtep 


for that they want. And if you pleaſe, 


let them know that all mittreſſes are as 
like as all ſervants. I am your loving 
PATIENCE GIDDY. 


THE SPECTATOR. e 


Theſe are great calamities ; but I met 
the other day in the Five Fields towards 
Chelſea, a pleaſanter tyrant than either 
of the ahove repreſented. A fat fellow 
was paſiing on in his open waiſtcoat ; a 


boy of tourteen in a livery, carrying after 


him his cloke, upper coat, hat, wig, and 
ſword. The poor lad was ready to fink 
with the weight, and could not keep u 
with his maſter, who turned back every 
half furlong, and wondered what made 
the lazy young dog lag behind. 
There is lomething very unaccount- 


able, that people cannot put themſelves 


in the condition of the perions below 
them, when they conſider the commands 


they give. But there is nothing more 
common, than to fee a fellow, who, if 


he were reduced to it, would not be 
hired by any man living, lament that 


he is troubled with the moſt worthleſs 


dogs in nature. 3 
It would, ae e be running too 
far out of common 


own paſſions cannot be a proper maſter 
of another. Equanimity in a man's 


own words and actions, will eaſily dif- 


fuſe itſelf through his whole family. 
Pamphilio has the happieſt houſhold of 


any man I know, and that proceeds 


from the humane regard he has to them 
in their private perſons, as well as in re- 


ſpect that they are his ſervants. If there 
be any occaſion, wherein they may in 


themſelves be ſuppoſed to be unfit to at- 


tend their maſter's concerns, by rea- 

ſon of any attention to their own, he ja 
ſo good as to place himſelf in their con- 
dition, I thought it very becoming in 
him, when at dinner the other day he 


made an apology tor want of more at- 


tendants. He faid—* One of my foot- 


men ĩs gone to the wedding of his ſrſter, 


and the other J do not expect to wait, 


© becauſe his father died but two days 


„„ | En S -: 


Ne CXXXVIEL WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 8. 


|  UTITUR IN RE NON DUBIA TESTIBUS NON NECESSARITS. 


HE USES UNNECESSARY PROOFS IN AN INDISPUTABLE POINT, 


Vr meets now and then with per- 
\F ſons who are extremely learned 
ind Knotty in expounding clcar caſes. 


Tur. 


Tullytells us of an author that ſpent ſome 

pages to prove that generals could not 
perform the great enterpriſes which have 

£ 2 L 2 made 
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ife to urge, that he 
who is not maſter of himſelf and his 
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made them ſo illuſtrious, if they had 
not had men. He aſſerted alſo, it ſeems, 
that a miniſter at home, no more than a 
commander abroad, could do any thing 
without other. men were his inſtruments 
and aſſiſtants. On this occaſion he pro- 


duces the example of Themiſtocles, Pe- 
ricles, Cyrus, and Alexander himſelf, 


whom he denies to have been capable 
of effecting what they did, except they 
had been followed by others. It is 


pleaſant enough to ſee ſuch perſons con- 


tend without opponents, and triumph 
without victory. Rot 9] 
The author above-mentioned by the 


kind of renown, for troubling thoic 


with whom they converſe with the like 
cCertainties. 

always thought to deſerve the higheſt 
admiration in this Kind are your ordi- 


The perſons that I have 


nary ſtory-tellers, who are the moſt re- 
ligiouſly careful of keeping to the truth 


in every particular circumſtance of a 


narration, whether it concern the main 
end or not. A gentleman whom I had 


the honour to be in company with the 
other day, upon ſome occaſion that he 


was plealed to take, ſaid, he remem- 


upon the like occaſion, © I remember,” 
faitl he, upon entering into the tale, 


G0 RAS AS W- MW 0 


— 


bered a very pretty repartee made by a 


very witty man in King Charles's time 


much about the time of Oates's plot, 
that a couſin- german of mine and I 
vere at the Bear in Holbourn: no, I 
am out, it was at the Croſs-Keys; 
but Jack Thomſon was there, for he 


made the anſwer. But I am ſure it 
was ſpoken ſomewhere thereabouts, 
for we drank a bottle in that neigh- 
bourhoodevery evening; but no mat- 
ter for all that, the thing is the ſame ; 
8 | RT OO Een 


wondering at this odd turn cf head which 
can play away it's words, with uttering 
nothing to the purpole, ſtill obſerving 


it's own impertinences, and yet proceed- 
I do not queſtion but he 
informed the reſt of his audience, who 
bad more patience than J, of the birth 
and parentage, as well as the collateral 
| alliances of his family, who made the 
repartee, and of him who provoked him 
to it. | ; > 


ing in them. 


* 


page 160. 


© explaining.” 


was very great with the gentle man who 


out tne 


THE SPECTATOR, 


It is no ſmall misfortune to any whg 
have a juſt. value for their time, when 
this quality of being ſo very circumſtan. 
tial, and careful tobe exact, happens to 
ſhew itſelf in a man whole quality ob- 
liges them to ad end his proofs, that it 
is now day, and the like. But this is 
augmented-when the fame genius gets 
into authority, as it often does. Nay, 
J have known it more than once aſcend 
the very pulpit. One of this ſort taking 
it in his head to be a great admirer of 
Dr. Tillotſon and Dr. Beveridge, never 
tailed of proving out of theſe great au- 


thors things which no man living would 

orator is placed for ever in a very ridi- 
culous light, and we meet every day in 
converiation ſuch as deſerve the fame. 


have denied him upon his own ſingle 
authority. One day reſolving to come 
to the point in hand, he ſaid, according 
to that excellent divine I will enter 
upon the matter z* or in his words, in 
his fifteenth ſermon of the folio edition, 


© T ihall briefly explain the words, and 
then conſider the matter contained in 
them.“ | | | 


This honeſt gentleman needed not, 
one would think, ſtrain his modetty ſo 
far as to alter his deſign of * entering 
upon the matter, to that of * briefly 
But ſo it was, that he 
would not even be conteated with that 
authority, but added allo the other di- 
vine to ſtrengthen his methbd ; and told 
us, with the pious and learned Dr. Be- 
veridge, page 4th of his gth volume— 
© I ſhall endeavour to make it as plain 
© as I can from the words which I have 
© now read, wherein tor that purpoſe 
© we ſhall confider——" This wiſeacre 
was reckoned by the pariſh, whodid not 
underſtand him, a molt excellent preach- 


er; but that he read too much, ard was 


ſo humble that he did not truſt enough 
to his own parts. . 


Next to theſe ingenious gentlemen, 
1 e who argue for what nobody can deny 
He was going on to ſettle the geogra- 
phy of the jeſt when 1 left the room, 


them, are to be ranked a ſort of people 
who do not indeed attempt to prove in- 
ſignificant things, but are ever labour- 
ing to raiſe arguments with you about 
matters you will give up to them with- 

as ver One of theie 
people told a gentleman who ſaid he fi 
Mr. tuch-a-one go this morning at nine 
of the clock towards the Gravel-pits— 


© Sir, I mutt beg your pardon for that, 


© for though I am very loth to have an) 
« diſpute with you, yet I muſt take the 
liberty to tell you it was nine To 
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* ſaw him at St. James's. When men 
of this genius are pretty far gone in 
jearning, they will put you to prove that 
ſnow is white, and when you are upon 
that topic can lay that there is really no 
ſuch thing as colour in nature; in a 
word, they can turn what little know- 
ledge they have into a ready capacity of 
raing doubts; into a capacity of being 
always trivolous and always unan{wer- 
able. 1t was of two diſputants of this 
impertinent and laborious kind that the 
cynic ſaid —* One of theie fellows is 
* milking a ram, and the other holds 
© the pail.” | 2 * 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE exerciſe of the ſnuff. box, ac- 


cording to the moſt faſhionable airs and 
motions, in oppoſition to the exerciſe of 
the fan, will be taught with the beſt 


plain or pertumed ſnuff, at Charles Lil- 


the ſurly pinch, and the ge 


lie's, perfumer, at the corner of Beau- 


fort Buildings in the Strand, and at- 
tendance given'for the benefit of the 
young merchants about the Exchange 
for two hours every day at noon, ex- 


cept Saturdays, at a toy- hop near Gar- 
raway's coffee-houlſe. There will be 


likewile taught the ceremony of the 


fſnuif-box, or rules for offering ſnuff to 


a ranger, a friend, or a miſtreſs, ac- 
cord ing to the degrees of familiarity or 
diſtance; with an explanation of the 
careleſs, the ſcornful, the politic, and 
| Fares proper 

to each of them. } | 
N. B. The undertaker does not 
queition but in a ſhort time to have 


 tormed a body of regular ſnuff- boxes 


ready to meet and make head againſt all 
the regiment of tans which have been 
lately diicipined, and are now in mo- 


tion 


N CXXXIX. THURSDAY, AUGUST 5. 


VERA GLORTA RADICES AGIT, ATQUE 


ETIAM PROPAGATUR? FICTA OMNIA 


CELERITER TANQUAM FLOSCULI, DECIDUNT, NEC SIMULATUN POTESP 


QUIDQUAM ESSE DIUTURNUM. 


. Tur. | 


TRUE GLORY TAKES ROOT, AND EVEN SPREADS: ALL FALSE PRETENCES, LIKE 
FLOWERS, FALL TO THE GROUND; NOR CAN ANY COUNTERFELT LAST LOS. 


5 all che afoRtions which attend 


human life, the love of glory is 


the moſt ardent. According as this is 


cultivated in, princes, it produces the 
greateſt good or the greateſt evil. Where 
lovereigns have it by impreſſions re- 
ceived trom education only, 1t creates 
an ambitious rather than a noble mind; 
where it is the natnral bent of tne 
prince's inclination, it prompts him to 
tie purſuit of things truly glorious. 
The two greateſt men now in Europe, 
according to the common acceptation of 
the word Great, are Lewis King of 
France, and Peter Emperor of Ruſſia. 


As it is certain that all fame does not 


aiſe from the practice of virtue, it is, 
methinks, no unpleaſing amuſement to 


examine the glory of theſe potentates, 


and diſtinguiſh that which is empty, 
periſning, and frivolous, from what is 
lid, laſting, and important. Lewis of 


France had his iniancy attended by 


crafty and wordly men, who made ex- 


tent of territory the moſt glorious in- 


tance of power, and miſtook the ſpread- 
ing of fame for the acquiſition of ho- 


nour. The young monarch's heart was 
by ſuch converſation eatily deluded into 


a fondneſs for 3 and upon 
theſe unjuſt principles to form or fall in 
with ſuitable projects of invaſion, 1 


pine, murder, and all the guilts that at- 


tend war when it is unjuſt. At the 


ſame time this tyranny was laid, ſci- 
ences and arts were eucouraged in the 
molt generous manner, as if men oi 


higher faculties were to be bribed to per- 
g - 2 - ; ' - 
mit the maſſacre of the reſt of the worid. 
Every ſuperſtructure which the court of 


France built upon their firſt deſigus, 


which were in themſelves vicious, was 
ſuitable to it's falſe foundation. The 
oſtentation of riches, the vanity of equi- 


page, ſhame of poverty, and ignorance 
of modeſty, were the common arts of 
life; the generous love of one woman 


was changed into gallantry for all the 
ſex, and friendſhips among men turned 


into commerces of intereſt, or mere pro- 
ſeilions. © While theſe were the rules 
© of life, perjuries in the prince, and a 
© general corruytion of manners in the 


ſubject, were the arcs in whichFrance 


» 


© has 
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"ts With ſuch falſe colours have t 


has entangled all her neighbours.” 

E eyes of 
Lewis been enchanted, from the de- 
bauchery of his early youth, to the ſu- 
perſtition of his preſent old age. Hence 
it is, that he has the patience to have 


ſtatues erected to his proweſs, his va- 


ur, his fortitude; and in the ſoftneſſes 
and luxury of a court to be applauded 


for magnanimity and enterprize in mili- 


tary atchievements. Se 
Peter Alexovitz of Ruſſia, when he 
tame to years of manhood, though he 
found himſelf emperor of a vaſt and 
numerous people, matter of an endleſs 


| territory, ablolute commander of the 


lives and fortunes of his ſubjects, in 
the midſt of this unbounded power and 
Frage turned his thoughts upon 

imſelf and people with ſorrow. Sordid 


| 8 and a brute manner of life 
1 


s generous prince beheld and con- 


Oo 


temned from the light of his own ge- 
nius. His judgment ſuggeſted this to 
him, and his courage prompted him to 


amend it. In order to this, he did not 


| fend to the nation from whence the reſt 
_ of the world has borrowed it's polite- 


neſs, but himſelf left his diadem to 


learn the true way to glory and honour, 
and application to uſeful arts, wherein 


to employ the laborious, the ſimple, the 
honeſt part of his people. Mechanic 


employments and operations were very 
Juſtly the firſt objects of his favour and 
obſervation. With this glorious inten- 


tion He travelled into foreign nations in 


an obſcure maaner, above receiving lit- 


tle honours where he ſojourned, but pry- 
ing into what was of more conlequence, 
their arts of peace and of war. By this 
means has this great prince laid the 


foundation of a great and laſting fame, 


by perſonal labour, perſonal knowledge, 
perſonal valour. It would be injury to 


any of antiquity to name them with 
him. Who, but himſelf, eyer left a 
throne to learn to fit in it with more 
2 e Who ever thought himſelf mean 
in abſolute power, until he had learned 


tonſe it? 


If we conſider this wonderful perſon, 


it is perplexity to know where to begin 
his encomium. Others may in a me- 
taphorical or philoſophic ſenſe be {aid 
to command themſelves, but this empe- 


for is alfo literally under his own com- 
mand. How generous and how good 


was his entering his own name as a 
Private man in the army he railed, that 
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none in it might expect to outrun the 
ſteps with which he Himſelf advanced 


By ſuch meaſures this godlike prince 


learned to conquer, learned to uſe his 
conqueſts. How terrible has he ap. 
peared in battle, how gentle in victory? 
Shall then the baſe arts of the French. 
man be held polite, and the honeſt Ja- 
bours of the Ruſſian barbarous ? No: 


barbarity is the ignorance of true ho. 
nour, or placing any thing mſtead of it, 
The unjutt prince is ignoble and bar. 


barous, the good prince only renowned 
and glorious. | 
Though men may impoſe upon them. 
ſelves what they pleaſe by their corrupt 
imaginations, truth will ever keep it's 
ſtation; and as glory is nothing elle but 


the ſhadow of virtue, it will certainly 


diſappear at the departure of virtue, 
But how carefully ought the true no- 
tions of it to be preſerved, and how in. 


duſtrious ſhould we be to encourage 


any impulſes towards it? The Welt. 
minſter ſchool-boy that ſaid the other 


day he could not fleep or play for the 
colours in the hall, ought to be free 


from receiving a blow for ever. 


But let us conſider what is truly glo- 


. O 
rious according to the author I have to- 


day quoted in the front of my paper. 


© The perfection of glory, ſays Tul. 


ly, * conlifts in theſe three particulars: 
That the people love us; that they 
have confidence in us; that being at- 
fected with a certain admiration to- 
wards us, they think we deſerve ho- 
nour.” This was ſpoken of greatne!s 


in a commonwealth ; but if one were 


to form a notion of conſummate glory 


under our conſtitution, one muſt add 


to the above-mentioned felicities a cer- 
tain neceſſary inexiftence, and diſreliſh 
of all the bel, without the prince's ſa- 
vour. He ſhould, methinks, have riches, 


power, honour, command, glory; but 


riches, power, honour, command, and 
glory, ſhould have no charms, but 35 
accompanied with the affection of his 
prince. He ſhould, methinks, be po- 
pulir becauſe a favourite, and a fa- 
yourite becauſe popular. Were it not 
to make the character tob imaginary, I 


would give him ſovereignty over ſome 


foreign territory, and make him eſteem 
that an empty addition without the kind 
regards of his own prince. One may 


merely have an idea of a man thus 
compoſed and circumſtantiated, and it 
| he were fo made for power without a 

| incapacity 


igeapacity of giving jealouſy, he would 
pe alſo glorious without poſſibility of 
receiving diſgrace. This humility and. 
this importance muſt make his glory 
immortal. ys | | 
Theſe thoughts are apt to draw me 
beyond the uſual length of this paper, 
but if J could ſuppoſe ſuch rhaptodies 


THIS WAY AND THAT HE TUR 


T have many other letters not 
jet acknowledged, I believe he will own, 
what I have a mind he ſhould believe, 
that T have no ſmall charge.upon me, 
put am a perſon of ſome conſequence in 
this world. I ſhall therefore employ. 
the prelent hour only in reading peti- 
tions, in the order as follows, *' _ 


MR. SPECTATOR, | | ; 
] Have loſt ſo much time already, that 
[ defire, upon the receipt hereof, you 
would fit down immediately and give 
me your anſwer. And I would know 


| of you. whether a pretender of mine 


really loves me. As well as I can I 
will deſcribe his manners. When he 
ſees me he is always talking of con- 
fancy, but vouchſafes to. viſit me but 
once a fortnight, and then is always in 
haſte to be gone. When I am ſick, I 
hear, he ſays he is mightily concerned, 
but neither comes nor ſends, becauſe, as 
he tells his acquaintance with a ſigh, 
tie does not care to let me know all the 
power J have over him, and how impoſ- 
lible it is for him to live without me. 
When he leaves the town he writes once 
in ix weeks, deſires to hear from me, 
complains of the torment of abſence, 
(peaks of flames, tortures, languiſhings, 
and eeſtaſies. He has the cant of an 
impatient lover, but keeps the pace of a 
lukewarm one. You know I muſt not 


| 20 taſter than he does, and to move at 


Ws rate is as tedious as counting a 
great clack. But you are to know he 
is rich, and my mother ſays, as he is 
low he is ſure; he will love me long, if 
le love me little: but I appeal to you 
Whether he loves at all. Your neglected 


by 
2 


hunble ſeryant, 


 Lyn1a No YELL, 


\ 


THE SPECTATOR. 


N“ CXL. FRIDAY, AUGUST 10. 


{x 7 HEN Iacquaint my reader, that 


could outlive the common fate of ordi- 
nary things, I would ſay theſe ſketches 
and faint images of glory were drawn 
in Auguſt 1711, when John Duke of 
Marlborough made that memorable 
march wherein he took the French lines 
without bloodſhedt. 1 


—ANIMUM NUNC nue CELEREM, NUNC DIVIDIT ILLUC» 


VISS. EN. Iv. v. 285. | 


Ns 118 ANXIOUS MIN d- Ds vbzx. = 

All theſe fellows who have money are | 
extremely ſaucy and cold; pray, Sir, 
tell them of it. VV 


NMR. SPECTATOR, 3 
1 Have been delighted with nothing 
more through the whole courſe of 
your writings than the ſubſtantial ac- 
count you lately gave of Wit, and I 
could wiſh you would take ſome other 
opportunity to expreſs further the cor- 
rupt taſte the age is run into; which 1 
am chiefly apt to attribute to the pre- 
valency of a few popular authors, whoſe. 
merit in {ome reipetts has given a ſance- 
tion to their faults in others, Thus 
the imitators of Milton teem to place 
all the excellency of that ſort of writing 
either in the uncouth or antique words, 
or ſomething elle which was highly vi- 
cious, though pardonable, in that great 
man. The admirers of what we call 
point, or turn, look upon it 2s the par- 
ticular happineſs to whichCowley, Ovid, 
and others, owe their reputation, and 
therefore imitate them only in ſuch in- 
ſtances ; what is juſt, proper, and na- 
tural, does not ſeem to be the queſtion - 


with them, but by what means a quaint. 


antitheſis may be brought about, how 
one word may be made to look two 
ways, and what will be the conſequence 
of à forced alluſion. Now, though ſuch. 
authors appear to me to reſemble thoſe. 
who make themſelyes fine, inſtead. of 
being well-dreſſed, or gracetul; yet the 
miſchief is, that theſe beauties in them, 
which I call blemiſhes, are thought to 
proceed from luxuriance of fancy, and 
overflowing of good ſenſe: in one word, 
they have the character of being 
witty; but if you would acquaint the. 
world they are not witty at all, you 


1 270 „ 
mo « would, among manyothers; oblige, Sir, paſt gallantry, by touching ſo gently 
| Four moſt benevolent reader, | upon gaming: therefore I hope you do 


R. D. not think it wrong to employ a little 
leiſure time in that diverſion ; but] 


. ſhould be glad to hear you ſay ſome- 


Am a young woman, and reckoned . | 7 f 
1 pretty, therefore you will pardon me thing up n the behaviour of ſome of the 
female gameſters. 


that I trouble you to decide a wager . i 5 
between me Pos couſin of mine, who have obſerved ladies, who in all other 


is always contradicting one becauſe he y * br mY gent'e, 25 p66. 0710p and 
andertans Lain, Pry, Sr is Dim: the0ery pinks of goot breeding: i 
ple : I with a gi try 2 ho and ſet down to their buſmeſs, ity fy 
RE eons. wee. el imo there 
Ex Pray, Sir, direct thus: To the Kind You muſt know I keep my temper, 
Quer iſt,* and leave it at Mr. Lillis 5 and win their money; but am out of 
for 1 do not care to be known in the countenance to take it, it makes them 
thing at all. I am, Sir, again your ſo very uncaly. | Be pleaſed, dear Sir, 
humble ſervant, to inſtruct them ts loſe with a better 

| grace, and you will oblige your's, 
| RACHEL Basro, 


{ | af} TL 45 


- 


* —_ 
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| MR, SPECTATOR, 
I Muſt needs tell you there are ſeveral _ | 
of your papers I do not much like. MR, SPECTATOR, 


1 You are often ſo nice there is no endur- „ Hrs ED F 
| 2 ; OUR kindneſs to Eleonora, in © 
ing you, and fo learned there is no un- Y G indne X E + e 
ot your papers, has given me ſen— 


t | 
| | derſtanding you. What have you to do ge? | 
| wth bur ace % Vous humble cvuragement to do mylelt the honour of 
1 ſervant, | | | writing to you. The great regard you 


1 5 Pag rHENO PE. have ſo often expreſſed for the inftruc- 
* . tion and improvement of our ſex, will, 
I hope, in your own opinion, ſufficient- 
ly excule me from making any apology 
for the impertinence of this letter. The 
great deſire I have to embelliſh my mind 
with ſome of thoſe graces which you 
- ſay are ſo becoming, and which you al- 
ſert reading helps us to, has made me 
uneaſy until J am put in a capacity of 
attaining them: this, Sir, I ſhall never 
think myſelf in, until you ſhall be pleal- 
ed to recommend ſome author or au- 
thors to my peruſal. N 

Il thought indeed, when I firſt caſt my 
eye on pers letter, that I ſhould 
have had no occaſion for requeſting it 
of you; but to my very great concern, 
I found on the peruſal of that Specta- 
tor, I was entirely diſappointed, and am 
as much at a loſs how ta make ule of 
my time for that end as ever. Pray, 
Sir, oblige me at leaſt with one ſcene, 
as you were pleaſed to entertain Eleo- 
nqra with your prologue, I write ts 
you not anly my own ſentiments, but 
alſo thoſe of ſeveral others of my ac- 
3 | quaintance, who are as little pleaſed 
[| | . | with the ordinary manner of ſpending 
| | 1 This morning caſt my eye upon your one's time as myſelf: and if a fervent 
paper concerning the expence of time. deſire after knowledge, and a great 
You are very obliging to the women, ſenſe of our preſent ignorance, ow? be 
elpecially thoſe who are not young and thought a good preſage and carnelt 0 

| 1 25 4 5 5 5 improvemem; 


| Es MR. SPECTATOR, 
Nt | 1AST night as I was walking in the 
Park, I met a couple of friends; 
| © Pr'ythee, Jack, ſays one of them, let 
\Þ us go drink a glais of wine, for I am 
wo ___* Att for nothing elte,* This put me 
upon reflecting on the many miſcar- 
| _ Hiages which happen in converſations 
Ls cover wine, when men go to the bottle to 
remove ſuch humours as it only ftirs 
up and awakens. This JI could not 
attribute more to any thing than to the 
humour of putting company upon others 
which men do not like themſelves. 
Pray, Sir, declare in your papers, that 
he who is a troubleſome companion to 
. himſelf, will not be an agreeable one to 
others. Let people reaſon themſelves 
into good-humour, before they impole 
themſelves upon their friends. Pray, 
Sir, be as cloquent as you can upon 
this ſubject, and do human life to much 
good, as to argue powerfully, that it is 
not every one that can ſwallow who is 

fit to drink a glaſs of wine. 5 
. Your moſt humble ſervant. 


— — — — 


. 
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improvement, you may look upon your 


time you ſhall beſtow in anſwering this 


requeſt not thrown away to no purpole. . 
And I cannot but add, that unleſs you 
have a particular and more than ordi- 
nary regard for Eleonora, I have a bet- 
ter title to your favour than ſhe; fince 
do not content myſelf with tea-table 
reading of your papers, but it is my en- 
tertainment very often when alone in my 
cloſet. To ſnew you J am capable of 
improvement, and hate flattery, I ac- 
knowledge I do not like ſome of your 
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papers; but even there I am reader to 
call in queſtion my own ſhallow under- 
ſtanding than Mr. Spectator's profound 
judgment. I am, Sir, your already, 
and in hopes of being more, your ob- 
liged ſervant; TEL 
Np ge | PaARTHENIA. 


This laſt letter is written with ſo ur- 
gent and ſerious an air, that I cannot 
but think it incumbent upon me to 
comply with her commands, which I. 


ſhall do very ſuddenly. | Rk Wo 


Ne CXLL SATURDAY, AUGUST 11. 


— CAT A: AUR LU! | 


Hor, EP, 1. L. 2. v. 187. 


PLEASURE NO MORE ARISES FROM THE EAR, 


* the preſent emptineſs of the town, 


[ have ſeveral applications from the 
lower parts of the players, to admit ſut- 
fering to paſs for acting. They in very 
obliging terms deſire me to let a fall on 
the ground, a ſtumble, or a good {lap on 


the back, be reckoned a jeſt. Theſe 


gambols I ſhall tolerate for a ſeaſon, 
becauſe J hope the evil cannot continue 
longer than until the people of condi- 
tion and taſte return to town. The 
method, ſome time ago, was to enter- 
tain that part of the audience, who have 
no faculty above eye-ſight, with rope- 
dancers and tumblers; which was a way 
diſcreet enough, becauſe it prevented 
confuſion, and diſtinguiſhed ſuch as 
could ſhew all the poſtures which the 


body is capable of, from thoſe who were 


to repreſent all the paſſions to which the 
mind is ſubject. But though this was 
En ſettled, abe, and intel- 
ectual actors ought to be kept at a ſtill 


wider diſtance than to appear on the 
ſame ſage at all: for which reaſon I 


muſt propoſe ſome methods for the im- 


provement of the bear-garden, by dif- 
miſſing all bodily actors to that quarter. 


In caſes of greater moment, where 


men appear in public, the conſequence 
and importance of the thing can bear 
them out. And though a pleader of 
preacher is hoarſeor auk ward, the weight 


of the matter commands reſpect and at- 


tention; but in the theatrical ſpeaking, 
if the performer is not exactly proper 


and graceful, he is utterly ridiculous, | 


— 


In caſes where there 1s little elſe ex- 
pected, but the pleaſure of the ears and 
eyes, the leaſt diminution of that plea- 
ſure is the higheſt offence. In acting, 
barely to perform the part is not com- 
mendable, but to be the leaſt out is con- 
temptible. To avoid thele difficulties. 

and delicacies, I am informed, that 1 
while I was out of town, the actors have 


flovon in the air, and played ſuch pranks, 
and run ſuch hazards, that none but 


the ſervanls of the fire- office, tilers and 
maſons, could have been able to per- 
form the like. The author of the fol- 
lowing letter, it feems, has been of the 
audience at one of theſe entertainments, 


and has accordingly complained to me 


upon it ; but I think he has been to the 
utmolt degree ſevere againſt what is ex- 
ceptionable in the play he mentions, 


without dwelling ſo much as he might 


have done on the author's moſt excel- 
lent talent of humour. The pleaſant 
pictures he has drawn of life, ſhould 
have been more kind!y mentioned, at the 
ſame time that he baniſhes his witches, 
who are too dull devils to be attacked 
with ſo much warmth. _ 5 
OFT ĩͤ ß 
1JPoN a report that Moll White had 
followed you to town, and was to 
act a part in the Lancafhire- witches, I 
went faſt week to ſee that play, It wag 


my fortune to fit next to a country juſ- 


tice of the peace, a neighbour, as he 
ſaid, of Sir Roger's, who pretended to 
e | _ thew 
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272 THE SPECTATOR. 


| ſhew her to us in one of the dances. 


There was witchcraft enough in the 
entertainment almoſt to incline me to 


believe him; Ben Johnſon was almoſt 


lamed ; young Bullock narrowly ſaved 
his neck; the audience was aſtoniſhed; 
and an old acquaintance of mine, a 
perſon of worth, whom I would have 
bowed to in the pit, at two yards diſ- 
tance did not know me. | 

If you were what the country people 
reported you, a white witch, I could 
have wiſhed you had been there to have 
exerciſed that rabble of broomſticks, 


with which we were haunted for above 
three hours, I could have allowed them 
to ſet Clod in the tree, to have ſcared 


the ſportſmen, plagued the juſtice, and 
employed honeſt Teague with his holy 
water This was the proper uſe of them 


tion the ſacrifice of the black lamb, and 
the ceremonies of their worſhip to the 


devil, have to the buſineſs of mirth and 


humour. + | 55 
N The gentleman who writ this play, 


and has drawn: ſome characters in it 
very juſtly, appears to have been miſled 
in his witchcraft by an unwary follow- 
ing the inimitable Shakeſpeare. The 
.incantations in Macbeth have a ſolemni- 
ty admirably adapted to the oecation of 


that tragedy, and fill the mind with a 


iuitable horror; betiles that the witches 


arc 2 part of the fiory itielt, as we find 


it very particukuly related in Hector 
Boetins,. from whom he ſeems to have 
tiken it. This therefore is a proper 
michine where the buſineſfs is dark, 
Horrid, and bloody; but is extremely 
torcigu from the affair of Comedy. 
Subjects of this kinck, which are in 
-themielves diſagrecable, can at no time 


become entertaining, but by paſſing 
:hrough an imagination like Shake- 


-tpearc's to form them; for which rea- 
n Ms. Dsyden would not allow even. 


Beaumont and Fletcher capable ct imi- 
tating him. „ 


But Shake, are's magic could not copy'd be, 


Witain that circle none durſt walk but He. 


J ſhould not, however, have troubled 


vou with theſe remarks, if there were 


no: ſomething elle in this comedy, which 


wants to be exorciſed more than tte 


witches: I mean the freedom of ſome 
falls, which I ſhould have over- 
ooked, if I had not obſerved that thoſe - 
jeſts can raiſe the loudeſt mirth, though 
they are painful to right ſenſe, and an 
outrage upon modeſty. . 
We mult attribute ſuch liberties to 
the taſte of that age, but indeed by ſuch 
repreſeritations a poet ſacrifices the beſt 
part of his audience to the worſt; and, 
as one would think, neglects the boxts 


to write to the orange-wenches, 


I muſtnot conclude until I have taken 


notice of the moral with which this co 


medy ends. The two young ladie: 


having given a notable example of out- 


witting thoſe who had a right in the di. 
poſab of them; and marrying without 


_ conſent of parents; one of the injured 
in comedy, if the author had ſtopped _ 


here; but I cannot conceive what rela- 


parties, who is eafily reconciled, winds 
up all with this remark— 


— ———Deſign whate'er we will, 
There is a fate which over-rules us ſtiIl. 


We are to ſuppoſe that the gallants 


are men of merit, but if they had been 


rakes the excuſe might have ſerved as. 
well. Hans Carvel's wife was of the 
ſame principle, but has expreſſed it with 
a delicacy, which ſhews ſhe is not ſerious 
in her excuſe, but in a fort ef humo;ous 
philoſophy turns otf the thought of her 
guilt, and fays— _ 
That if weak women go aſtray, 

Their ſtars are more in fault than they. 


This, no doubt, is a full reparation, 
and diſmiſſes the audience with very edi- 


tying impreſſions. 


Iheſe things fall under a province 
you have partly purſued already, and 
therefore demand your animadverhon, 
tor the regulating ſo noble an enter- 
tainment as that of the ſtage. It were 
to be wiſhed that all who write for it 
hereafter would raiſe their genius, by 
the ambition of pleaſing people of the 
beſt underitanding; and leave others who 
ſhew nothing. of the human ſpecies but 


_ riſibility, to ſeek their diverſion at the 
bear-garden, or ſome other privileged 


place, where reaſon and good-manners 


have no right to diſturb them. 


AUGUST 8, 1711. 


1 am, &Yce 


Ne CL XI 
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Ne CxIII. MONDAY, AUGUST 13. 


e—w——=RRUPTA TENET ;COPUL Am—— 


on US E221, Lo 3s . 


— HEY EQYAL MOVE 


IN AN UNBROKEN YOKE OF FAITHFUL LOVE, GLAN VII. 


NH following letters being ge- 
nuine, and the images of a worthy 


aſſion, Lam willing to give the old la- 


dy's admonition to myſelf, and the re- 


preſentation of her own happineſs, a 


place in my writings. 


AUGUST 9, 1711. 
Jan now in the ſixty- ſaventh year of 

1 my age, and read you with approba- 
tion; but methinks you do. not ſtrike at 
the root of the greateſt evil in lite, which 
is the falle notion «ft gallantry in love. 
It is, and has long been, upon a very ill 
foot; but I who have been a wife forty 
years, and was bred in a way that has 
made me ever fince very happy, fee 
_ through the folly of it. In a word, Sir, 


MR, SPECTATOR, 


when I was a young woman, all who 


avoided the vices of the age, were very 


carefully educated, and all fantaſtical 
objects were turned out of our fight. 
The tapeſtry hangings, with the great 


and venerable ſimplicity of the Scripture 
{tories, had better effects than now the 


loves of Venus and Adonis, or Bacchus 


and Ariadne in your five preſent prints. 


The gentleman.I am married to made 


love to me in rapture, but'it was the 


rapture of a Chriſtian and a man of ho- 


nour, not a romantic hero or a whining 
coxcomb: this put our life upon a right 

bafis. To give you an idea of our re- 

gard one to another, I incloſe to you 

wyeral of his letters, writ forty years 
ago, when my lover; and one writ the 

other day, atter ſo many years cohabi- 

tation. Your ſervant, 


 ANDROMACHE. 


 AVGUuST.7, 1671, 
IF my vigilanceand ten thouſand wiſhes 
for your welfare and repoſe could 
have any force, you laſt night ſlept in 
ſecurity, and had every good angel in 
Jour attendance. To have my thoughts 
ever fixed on you, to live in conſtant 
tear of every accident to which human 
ue is liable, and to ſend up my hourly 
Prayers to avert them from you; 1 lay, 


MADAM, 


Madam, thus to think, and thus to ſuf- 
fer, is what I do for her who is in pain 


at my approach, and calls all my tender 


ſorrow impertinence. You are now be- 
fore my eyes, my eyes that are ready to 


flow with tenderneſs, but cannot give 


relief to my guſhing heart, that dictates 
what I am now ſaying, and yearns ts 
tell you all it's achings. How art thou, 
oh my ſoul, ſtolen from thyſelf! How 
is all thy attention broken! My books 
are blank. paper, and my friends in- 
truders, I have no hope of quiet but 


from your pity : to grant it, would make 


more for your triumph. To give pain 
is the tyranny, to make happy the true 
empire of beauty. If you would conſi- 
der aright, you would find an agreeable 


change in diſmiſſing the attendance of a 


ſlave, to receive the complaitance of a 
companion, I bear the former in hopes 


of the latter condition: as [TI live in chains 


without murmuring at the power which 
inflicts them, ſo I could enjoy freedom 


without forgetting the mercy that gave 


it. Madam, I am your moſt devoted, 
moſt obedient ſervant. . 


| Though L made-hiin no declarations 
in his favour, you ſee he had hopes of 

me when he writ this in the month fol- 
lowing. 
| M ADAM, 


B EFORE the light this morning 


dawned upon the earth, I waked, | 


and lay in expectation of it's return, not 
that it could give any new ſenſe of joy 
to me, but as I hoped it would bleſs you 


with it's chearful face, after a quiet 


which I wiſhed you laſt night. If my 


prayers are heard, the day appeared with 
all the influence of a merciful Creator 


upon your perſon and actions. Let 
others, my lovely charmer, talk of a 


blind being that diſpoſes their hearts, 4 


contemn their low images of love, I 

have not a thought which relates to you, 

that I cannot with confidence beſeech the 

all-ſeeing Power to bleſs me:in. May 

he direct you in all your fteps, and re- 
LEM 
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ward your innocence, your ſanity of 
manners, your prudent youth, and be- 
coming piety, with the continuance of 
his grace and protection! This is an 
unumal language to ladies; but you 
have a mind elevated above the giddy 
notions of a ſex enſnared by flattery, 
and miſled by a falſe and ſhort adorati- 
tion into a ſolid and lang contempt. 
Beauty, my faireſt creature, palls in the 


poſſeſſion, but I love allo your mind; 


your ſou] is as dear to me as my own 
and if the advantages of a liberal edu- 


cation, ſome knowledge, and as much 
contempt of the world, joined with the 


endeavours towards a lite of ſtrict virtue 
and religion, can quality me to raiſe 
new ideas in a breaſt ſo well diſpoſed as 
yours is, our days wil! paſs away with 
joy; and old age, inſtead of introduc- 
ing melancholy proſpects of decay, give 


3 . D. Po 
us hope of eternal youth in a better life. 


I have but few minutes from the duty 
of my employment to write in, and 


without time to read over what I have 
writ, therefore beleech you to pardon 


the firſt hints of my mind, which I have 
expreſſed in to little order. I am, dear- 


ett creature, your mot obedient, moſt 


_ devoted ſervant. 


The two next were written aſter the 


: | day for our marriage was fixed, 


MADAM, _ SEPT, 25, 1761, 
TT is the hardeſt thing in the world to 
be in love, and yet attend bulinels : 
as for me, all that ſpeak to me find me 


out, and I muſt lock myſelf up, or 


other people will do it for me. A gen- 
tleman aiked me this morning what 
news from Holland; and I an{wered— 
c She is exquiſitely tandſome.* An- 
other deſired to know when I had been 
laſt at Windlor, I replied—* She de- 


'< ſigns to go with me. Pr'ythee allow 


me at leeſt to kiſs your hand before the 


appointed day, that my mind may be 


in ſome compoſure. Methinks I could 
write a volume to you, but all the lan- 


guag e on earth would fail in ſaying how 
Suage c 1 


mach, and with what diſintereſted paſ- 
non, I am ever yours. 3 


SEPTEMBER 30, 1671. 
SEVEN IN THE MORNING, 
DFAR .CREATURT, 5 


NEXT to the influence of Heaven, | 
I am to thank you that I ſee the 
returning day with pleaſure, To pals 


heart, ſweetens my humour, enlarges 


my everyngs in ſo ſweet a conyerſaticn, 
and have the eſteem of a woman of your 
merit, has in it a particularity of hay. 


,pineis no more to be expreſſed than re. 


turned. But J am, my lovely creature, 
contented to be on the obliged ſide, and 


to employ all my days in new cndea- 


vours ta convince you and all the world 
of the ſenſe I have of your condeſcenſion 
in chuſing, Madam, your moſt faith. 
ful, moſt obedient humble ſervant. 


He was, when he writ the following 
letter, as agreeable and pleaſant a may 
as any in England. 


MADAM, Oer. 29, 1671. 
1 Beg pardon that my paper is not finer, 

but Jam forced to write from a cof— 
fee-houſe where I am attending about 
buſineſs. There is a dirty crowd of 
buſy faces all around me talking of mo- 
ney, while all my ambition, all my 
wealth, 1s love: love which animates my 


my ſoul, and affects every action of my 
life. It is to my lovely charmer I ove 
that many noble ideas are continually 
atfixed to my words and actions: it is 
the natural effect of that generous pal- 
ſion to create in the admirer tome hi- 
litude of the object admired ; thus, my 
dear, am TI every day to improve from. 
ſo ſweet a companion. Look up, my 
tair-one, to that Heaven which mace 
tace ſuch, and join with me to implore 
it's influence on our tender innocent 
hours, and beſeech the Author of love 
to bleſs the rites he has ordained, and 
mingle with our happineſs a juſt fene 
of our tranſient condition, and a rely: 
nation to his will, weich only can re- 
gulate our minds to a ſteady endenyous 
to pleaſe him and each other, I ail 
tor ever, your faithful ſervant. 7 


T will not trouble you with more lit. 
ters at this time; but if you {aw the 
poor withered hand which fends you 
theſe minutes, I am ſure you will ſmile 
to think that there is one who is 10 gal- 
lint as to ſpeak of it {till as ſo weicom 
a preſent, after forty years poſictiion.0t 
the woman whom he writes to. 

MADAM). gun 3, 

Heartily beg your pardan for mf 

omiſſion to write yeltcrday. It was 
no failure of my tender regard tor you 
but having been very much N 
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my t,ourhts on the ſubje& of my laſt, 
mademe determine to ſuſpend ſpeaking 
of it until! I came myſelf. But, my 


Jovely creature, know it is not in the 


power of age, or misfortune, or any 


other accident which hangs over human 


life, to take from me the pleaſing eſteem 
I have for you, or the memory of the 
bright figure you appeared in when you 
gave your hand and heart to, Madam, 
your mo{t grateful huſband, and obe- 
dient kervant. | . 


Ne CXLIX. TUESDAY, AUGUST 14. 


vox EST VIVERE SED VALERE VITA. 


Man. Ey1c. LEX. I. 6. 


TO BREATHE, Is NOT TO LIVE, BUT To BE WELL. 


T is an unreaſonable thing ſome men 


S 


expect of their acquaintance, They 
are ever compiaining that they are out 


of order, or diſpleaſed, or they know | 
not hov/; and are fo far from letting 


that be a reaſon for retiring to their own 
homes, that they make it their argu- 
ment for coming into company. What 
has any body to do with accounts of a 
man's being indiſpoſed but his phyſi- 


cian? If a man laments in company, 
' where the reſt are in humour enough to 
enjoy themſelves, he ſhould not take it 
if a ſervant is ordered to preſent him 


with a porringer of caudle or poſſet- 


drink, by way of admonition that he 


go home to bed. That part of life which 
we ordinarily underftand by the word 
Converſation, is an indulgence to the 
ſociable part of our make; and ſhould 
incline us to bring our proportion of 


| good-will or good-humour among the 
triends We Meet with, and not to trouble 


them with relations which muſt of ne- 
ceſſity oblige them to a. real or feigned 
atfliction. 


our friends. If we would conſider how 
little of this viciſſitude of motion and 


reſt, which we call life, is {pent with 


ſatis faction, we ſhould be more tender 
of our friends, than to bring them little 
lorrows which do not belong to them. 


I' here is no real life, but chearſul life; 


therefore valetudinarians ſhould beſworn 
before they enter into company, not to 
lay a word of themſelves until the meet- 
ing breaks up. It is not here pretended, 
fnat we ſhould be always fitting with 


| chaplets of jlowers round our heads, or 
be crowned with roles in order to make 


our entertainment agreeable to us; but 
i, as it is uſually obſerved, they who 
relolve to be merry, ſeldom are ſo; it 


will be much more unlikely for us to be 


Cares, diſtreſſes, diſeaſes, 
uncaſineſſes, ami diſlikes of our own, 
are by no means to be obtruded upon 


well pleaſed, if they are admitted he 
are always complaining they are ſad. 


Whatever we do, we ſhould keep up tte 


cheartulneſs of our ſpirits, and never 


let them fink below, an inclination at 
leaſt to be well-pleafed : the way to this, 
is to keep our bodies in exerciſe, our 
minds at cate. That infipid ſtate where- 
in neither are in vigour, is not to be ac- 
counted any part of our portion of be- 
ing. When we are in the ſatisfaction 


of ſome innocent pleaſure, or purſuit ot 


ſome laudable deſign, we are in the poſ- 
ſellion of life, of human life. Fortune 


will give us diſappointments enough, 


and nature is attended with infirmities 
enough, without our adding to the un- 


happy ſide of our account by our ſpleen 


or ill humour. Poor Cottilus, among 
ſo many real evils, a chronical diſtem- 
per and a narrow fortune, is never heard 
to complain: that equal ſpirit of his, 
which any man may have, that, like 
him, wil! conquer pride, vanity, and 
affectation, and follow nature, is not 
to be broken, becauſe it has no points 
to contend for. To be anxious tor no- 
thing but what nature demands as ne— 
ceſſary, if it is not the way to an eftate, 
is the way to what men aim at by geiting 
an eſtate. 
health in the body, as well as tranquil- 
lity in the mind. 
world in an hurry, with the fame ſcorn 
that a ſober perion ſees a man drunk. 
Had he been contented with what he 


ought to have been, how could, ſays he, 
ſuch a one have met with ſuch a diſap- 
pointment ? If another had valued his 


miſtre(s for vat he ought to have loved 


her, he had not been in her power: if 


her virtue had had a part of his paſſion, 


her levity had been his cure; the could 


not then have been falle and amiable at 
the ſame time. Nas 


Since we cannot promiſy ourſelves 


conſtant 


This temper will preferve 


Cottilus fees the 
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conſtant health, let us endeavour at ſuch 
a temper as may be our beſt ſupport in 
the decay of it. Uranius has arrived at 


that compolure of foul, and wrought 
himſelt up to ſuch a neglect of every 


thing with which the generality of man- 
Kind is enchanted, that nothing but 
acute pains can give him diſturbance, 
and againſt'thoſe too he will tell his in- 
timate friends he has a ſeoret which 
gives him preſent eaſe. Uranius is fo 


thoroughly perſuaded of another life, 


and endeavours ſo ſincerely to ſecure an 
intereſt in it, that he looks upon pain 
but as a quickening of his pace to an 
Þome, where he ſhall be better provided 


for than in his preſent apartment. In- 


ſtead of the melancholy views which 
others are apt to give themſelves, he 


will tell you that he his forgot he is 


mortal, nor wil. he think of himſelf as 
Fach. He thinks at the time of his 
birth he entered into an eternal being; 
and the ſhort article of death he will not 
allow an interruption of 4ite, ſince that 
moment is not of halt the duration as is 
is ordinary ſteep. Thus is his being 


* 


one uniform and conſiſtent ſeries ot 


chearful diverſions, and moderate cares, 
without fear or hope of futurity. Health 
to him is more than plcaſure to another 
man, and ſickneis lets affecting to him 


than indiſpoſition is to others. 
I muſt confels, it one docs not regard 


life after this manner, none but jdeots 
Can pals it away with any tolerable pa- 


tience. Take a fine lady, who is oi 2 
delicate frame, an you may obſerve 


from the hour ſhe rifes à certain weart- 


neſs of all that pailes about ber. I 
know more than one who is much too 


nice to be quite alive. They are ſick. 
of ſuch ſtrange trightful peoplꝭ that they 


meet; one is ſo aukward, and ancther 
lo diſagreeable, that it looks Ike a pen- 


aànce to breathe the ſame air with them. 
You ſee this is ſo very true, that a great 
part of ceremony and good-brecdins 


* 


among the ladies turns upon their un- 
L 


eaſineſs; and I will undertaire, if the 


how- d' ye ſervants of our women were 
to make a weekly bill of ſickneſs, 23 
the pariſh-clerks do of mortality, you 
would not find in an account of ſeven 


8 W YH FW TY OUR oo Tx Wo; EE 


days, one in thirty that was not down. 


right ſick or indiſpoſed, or but a very 


little better than ſhe was, and ſo forth. 
It is certain that to enjoy life and 
health as a conſtant feaſt, we ſhould not 


think pleaſure neceſſary; but, it poſſible, 
to arrive at an equality of mind. It is 


as mean to be overjoyed upon occaſions 
of good- fortune, as to be dejected in. 
circumſtances of diftreſs. Laughter in 
one condition, is as unmanly as Weep- 


ing in the other. We ſhould not form 


our minds to expect tranſport on every 
occuaſion, but know how to make it en- 
joyment to be out of pain. Ambition, 
envy, vagrant deſire, or impertincht 
mirth, will take up our minds, without 
we can poſſeſs ourſelves in that ſobriety 
of heart which is above all pleaſures, 


and can be felt much better than de- 


ſcribed. But the ready way, I believe, 
to the right enjoyment of life, is by a 
proſpect towards another to have but x 
very mean opinion of it. A great au- 
thor of our time has {et this in an excel- 
lent light, when with a philoſophic pity 
of human life, he ſpoke of it in his 


Theory of the Earth iy the following 
"MAInner.. | | 


For what is this life but 4 circula- 
© tion of little mean aCtion:;? We lie 
© down and riſe again, drels and un- 
dreſs, feed and wax hungry, work or 
play, and are weary, and then we lie 


« down again, and the circle returns, 
< We ſpend the day in trifles, and when 
« the night comes we throw ourlclves 
« into. the bed of folly amongit dreams 
and broken thoughts and wild ima- 
ginations. Our reaſon lics aſleep by 
us, and we are for the time as errant 
brutes as thoſe that flzep in the (falls 
or in the field. Are not the capaci- 
ties of man higher than theic? And 
ought not his ambition and expeéia- 
tions to be creater ? Let us be adven- 
turers for another world ; it is at leaſt 
2 fair and noble chance; and there is 
nothing in this worth our thoughts or 
our pations, If we out be ditap- 
pointed, we are ſtill no vorſe than 
the reſt of our fellow-mortals ; and if 
we fucceed in our expectations, we are 


eternzlly happy.“ 
T 


a 
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TrR. Eu. ACT. 111. 80.5. 


YOU SHALL SEE HOW NICE A JUDGE OF BEAUTY 1 AM, 


* 


EAUTY has been the delight 
B and torment of the world ever ſince 
it began. 
it's influence {o ſenſibly, that almoſt 
every One of them has left us ſome ſay- 
ing or other, which intimated that he 
wo well knew the power of it. One has 
told us that a graceful perſon is a more 
powerful recommendation than the beſt 
letter that can be writ in your fayour. 
Anotherdefires the poſſeſſor of it to con- 
kder it as a mere gift of nature, and not 


any perfect ion of his own. A third calls 
i a ſhort-lived tyranny ; a fourth, a 
ilent fraud, beeaule it impoſes upon us 


without the help of language ; but I 
think Carneades ſpoke as much like a 
philoſopher as any of them, though more 
like a lover, when he called it royalty 
without force. It is not indeed to be 
denied, that there is ſomething irreſiſti- 
ble in a beauteous form; the moſt ſevere 
will not pretend, that they do not feel 


an immediate prepoſſeſſion i in favour of 


the handſome. No one denies them the 
privilege of being firſt heard, and being 
regarded before others i in matters of or- 
linary conſideration. At the {ame time 
tac handſome ſhould conſider that it is 
a poſleſſion, as it were, foreign to them. 
No one can give it himſelf, or preſerve 
it when they have it. Yet ſoit is, that 
people can hear any quality in the world 
detter than beauty. It is the con.ola- 
tion of all who are naturally too much 
affected with the force of it, that a little 
attention, if a man can attend with judg- 
ment, will cure them. 
ple uſually are to fantaſtically pleated 
with themlelves, that it they do not kill 


at firſt fight, as the phr aſe is, a ſecond. 
interviewdiſarms them of all their power, 
But I ſhall make this paper rather a 
warning: piece to give notice where the 


danger is, than to ropoſe inſtructions 
bow to avoid it 4 

in the way of it. Handſome men ſhall 
de the ſubjects of another chapter, 


the women ſhall take up the | cc diſ- 
Gurle. - 


The philoſophers have felt 


| Appe ars:; 


is fuck a 
tame time, that the deſign of being ad- 
mired deſtroys itſelf. 
| happy Merah, though a wit and beauty, 
is. allowed to ie neither: becaule ſhe will 


Handſome peo- 


Amaryllis, who has been in town but 


one winter, is extremely improved with 


the arts of good- breeding, without leav- 
ing nature. She has not loſt the native 
ſimplicity of her aſpect, to ſubſtitute 


that patience of being ſtared at, which. 


is the uſual triumph and dittinction of a 
In public aſiemblies you 


town-lady. 
meet her careleſs eye diverting 1telf 
with the objects around her, inlenſible 
that ſhe herſelf is one of the br ighteſt in 
the place. 

Dulceiſſa is quite of another make, ſhe 
is almolt a beauty by nature, but more 


than one by art. If it were poſſible for 
her to let her fan or any limb about her 


reſt, ſhe would do ſome part of the exe- 
cution ſhe meditates; but though ihe 
deſigns herſelf a prey, ſhe will not ſtay 


to be taken. No painter can give you 


words for the different aſpe&ts of Dul- 


ciſlu in half a moment, wherever the 


gay a and careiels. 
Merah is attended with all the ED ms 
of woman and accompliſhments of man. 


It is not to be doubted but the has & 


great deal of wit, it ſhe were not ſuch æ 
beauty; and ſhe would have more beauty 
had the not ſo much wit. Affectation 
prevents her excellencies from. walking 
together. If ſhe has a mind to {peak 
ſuch a thing, it muſt be done with ſuch 


an air of her body; and if the has an 


inclination to Jook very careleſs, there 
{mart thing to be ſaid at the 


Thus the un- 


always be both. 


Albacinda has the {kill as well as 


Her form is ma- 
jeſtie, but her aſpect humble. All good 
en you have fallen 


ower of pleaſing. 


men ſhould beware of the deſtroyer. 
She will ſpeak to you like your filter un- 
til ſhe has youſure but is then.oft vexa- 


tious of tyrants when you are ſo. Her 
tamiliarity of behaviour, her indifferent 


queſtions, 


lo little does ſhe accompliſh _ 
what ſhe takes ſo much pains tor, to be 5 
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make the ſilly part of her votaries full 
of hopes, while the wiſe fly from her 
power, She well knows ſhe is too beau- 
tiful and too witty to be indifferent to 
any who converſe with her, and therefore 


knows ſhe does not leſſen herſelf by fa- 


miliarity, but gains occaſions of admi- 
ration, by teeming ignorance of her per- 


ſections. 


- Fudoſia adds to the height of her ſta- 


ture a nobility of ſpirit which ſtil] diſtin- 


guiſhes her aboye the reſt of her ſex: 
Reauty in others is lovely, in others 


_ agreeable, in others attractive; but in 


Endoſta it is commanding : love towards 


Eudoſia is a ſentiment like the love of 
glory. The lovers of other women are 


iortened into fondnels, the admirers of 
Eudoſia exalted into ambition. | 
Eucratia preſents herſelf to the ima- 
$ination with a more kindly pleaſure; 
and as the is woman, her praiſe is wholly. 


feminine. If we were to form an image 
of dignity in a man, we ſhould 
__ wildom and valour, as being eſfential to 


give him 


the character of manhood. In like 
manner, if you deſcribe a right woman 


in, a laudable fenſe, the ſhould have 


gentle ſoftneſs, tender fear, and all thoſe 


parts of life, which diſtinguiſh her from 


the other ſex; with ſome ſubordination 


do it, but ſuch an inferiority that makes 
der ſtill more lovely. Eucratia is that 


creature, ſhe 1s all over woman, kind- 
ets is all her art, and beauty all her 
arms. Her look, her voice, her geſture, 
and whole behaviour is truly feminine. 


A goodneſs mixed with tear gives a 


WP . 
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queſtions, and general converſation, 


tincture to all her behaviour. It would 
be ſavage to offend her, and cruelty to 
uſe art to gain her. Others are beaut;. 
ful, but Eucratia, thou art beauty! 
Omnamante is made for deceit, ſhe 
has an aſpect as innocent as the famed 
Lucrece, but a mind as wild as the more 
tamed Cleopatra. Her face ſpeaks a 
veſtal, but her heart a Meſſalina. Who 
that beheld Omnamante's negligent un- 
obſerving air, would believe that ſhe hid 
under that regardleſs manner the witty 
proſtitute, the rapacious wench, the pro. 
digal courtezan? She can, when ſhe 
pleaſes, adorn thoſe eyes with tears like 


an infant that is chid ; ſhe can caſt down 


that pretty face in confuſion, while you 
rage with jealouſy, and ſtorm at her per- 
fidiouſneſs ; ſhe can wipe her eyes, trem- 
ble and look frighted, until you think 
yourſelf a brute for your rage, own 
yourſelf an offender, beg pardon, and 
make her new preſents. | 

But I go too far in reporting only the 
dangers in beholding the beauteous, 
which I deſign for the inſtruct ion of the 
fair as well as their beholders; and ſhall 
end this rhapſody with mentioning what 
I thought was well enough ſaid of an 
ancient ſage to a beautiful youth, whom 
he ſaw admiring his own figure in braſs. 
What, ſaic the philoſopher, © conld 
© that image of yours ſay for itſelf if it 


could ſpeak? — It might ſay, an- 


ſwered the youth, © that it is very beau- 
* tiful.”— And are not you aſhamed, 
replied the cynic, © to value yourſelf upon 
© that only of which a piece of brats 
"8 capable?“ P 
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STULTITIAM PATIUNTUR OPES— 


THEIR FOLLY PLEADS THE 


F the following enormities are not 
amended upon the firſt mention, I 

deſire farther notice from my corre- 

fpondents, ” = 


MR. SPEOTATOR, wy. | k 
m obliged to you for your difcourfe 

* the other day upon frivolous diſpu- 
tants, who with great warmth, and enu- 
meration of many circumſtances and au- 
thorities undertake to prove matters 
wiich nobody living denies, You can- 


* 


Hon. Er. xvitl. I. I. v. 29. 


PRIVILEGE OF WEAL THe 


not employ yourſelf more uſefully than 


in adjuſting the laws of diſputation in 
coffce-houſes and accidental companics, 


as well as in more formal debates. A- 


mong many other things which your 
own experience muſt ſuggeſt to you, it 


will be very obliging if you pleaſe to 
take notice of wagerers. I will nat here 
repeat what Hudibras ſays of ſuch diſpu- 
tants, which is ſo true, that it is almaſt 
proverbial; but ſhall only aequaint you 
with a ſet of young fellows of the ny 


4 


e 


\ 


of . whoſe fathers have provided 


heads for the ſervice of their country at 
the bar; but are of thoſe who are ſent, 
as the phraſe of parents is, to the Tem- 
ple, to know how to keep their own, 
One of theſe gentlemen is very loud and 
captious at a coffee-houſe which 1 fre- 


quent, and being in his nature troubled 


with an humour of contradiction, though 
withal exceſſive ignorant, he has found 
a way to indulge this temper, go on in 
idleneſs and ignorance, and yet ſtill 
give himſelf the air of a very learned 
and knowing man, by the ſtrength of 
his pocket. The misfortune of the 
thing is, I Have, as it happens ſome- 
times, a greater ſtock of learning than 


of money. The gentleman I am ſpeak- 


ing of, takes advantage of the narrow- 
nels of my circumſtances in ſuch a man- 


ner, that he has read all that I can pre- 


tend to, and runs me down with ſuch a 
poſitive air, and with ſuch powerful ar- 
ments, that from a very learned per- 


. fon Tam thought a mere pretender. Not 


long ago I was relating that I had read 


ſuch a paſſage in Tacitus, up {tarts my 


young gentleman in a full company, 
and pulling out his purſe, offered to lay 
me ten guineas, to be ſtaked immediate- 


ly in that gentleman's hands, pointing | 


to one ſmoking at another table, that 1 
was utterly miſtaken. I was dumb for 


want of ten guineas; he went on unmer- 
eifully to triumph over my ignorance 
how to take him up, and told the whole 


room he had read Tacitus twenty times 
over, and ſuch a remarkable incident as 


that could not eſcape him. He has at 


this time three conſiderable wagers de- 


pending between him and ſome of his 
companions, who are rich enough to 


hold an argument with him. He has 
live guineas upon queſtions in-geogra- 


phy, two that the Iſle of Wight is a 


peninſula, and three guineas to one that 
the world is round. We have a gentle- 


man comes to our coffee-houſe, who 


deals mightily in antique ſcandal ;- my 
diſputant has laid him twenty pieces 
upon a. point of -hiſtory, to wit, that 


zlar never lay with Cato's ſiſter, as is 


ſcandalouſſy reported by ſome people. 

There are ſeveral of this ſort of fel- 
lows in town, who wager themſelves 
into ſtateſmen, hiſtorians, geographers, 
mathematicians, and every other art, 
hen the perſons with whom they talk 
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for them ſo plentifully, that they need 
not be very anxious to get law into their 


tends to be merry, to affront him, 2 
| V 


have not wealth equal to their learning. 


I beg of you to prevent, in theſe young- 


ters, this compendious way to wiſdom, 


which coſts other people ſo much time 


and pains, and you will oblige 


Your humble ſervant. 
gd es 


COFFEE-HOUSE NEAR THE TMT, 
AUG, 12, 1771. 
MR. SPECTATOR, | 
HERE is a young gentleman that 
ſings opera tunes, or whiſtles in a 
full houſe. Pray let him know that 


he has no right to act here as if he 


were in an empty room. Be pleaſed to 
divide the ſpecies of a public room, and 


certify whiſtlers, ſingers, and common 


orators, that are heard further than their 


prom of their room comes to, that the 


aw is open, and that there is an equity 


which will relieve us from ſuch as inter- 
rupt us in our lawful diſcourſe, as much 
as againſt ſuch as ſtop us on the road. 


I take theſe perſons, Mr, Spectator, to 
be ſuch treſpaſſers as the officers in your 
ſtage coach, and am of the ſame ſenti- 


ment with counſellor Ephraim. It is 
true the young man is rich, and, as the _ 
vulgar ſay, needs not care for any body; 


but ſure that is no authority for him to 
go whiſtle where he pleaſes. 

I am, Sir, your molt humble ſervant. 
P. 8. Ihavechambers in the Temple, 


and here are ſtudents that learn upon the 
hautboy ; pray deſire the benchers, that 
all lawyers who are proficients in wind- 


muſic may lodge to the Thames, 


MR, SPECTATOR» 


WE are a company of young women ; 
Pho pals our time very much to- 
Fer and obliged by the mercenary 


umour of the men to be as mercenarily 


inclined as they are. There viſits among 


us an old bachelor whom each of us has 


a mind to. The fellow is rich, and 


knows he may have any of us, therefore 
is particular to none, but exceſſively ill- 
bred. His pleaſantry conſiſts in romp- 


ing, he ſnatches k iſſes by ſurprize, puts 
his hand in our necks, tears our fans, 
robs us of ribbons, forces letters out of 


our hands, looks into any of our papers, 


and a thoutand other rudeneſſes. Now 


what I will deſire of you is to acquaint 
him, by printing this, that if he does 
not marry one of us very ſuddenly, we 
have all agreet!, the next time he pre- 


2 N 
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uſe him like a clown as he is. In the 
name of the ſiſterhood I take leave of 
you, and am, as they all are, 

Vour conſtant reader and well-wiſher. 


* 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


And ſeveral others of your female 


= readers, have conformed ourſelves to 
your rules, even to our very dreſs. 
There is not one of us but has reduced 
our outward petticoat to it's ancient 
ſizable circumference ; though indeed 
we retain ſtill a quilted one underneath ; 
which makes us not altogether uncon- 
formable to the faſhion ; but it is on con- 
dition, Mr. Spectator extends not his 
cenſure too far. But we find you men 
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ALL GREAT MEN ARE IN SOME DEGREE INSPIRED, 


\ x 7E know the higheſt pleaſure our 

minds are capable of enjoying 
with compfure, when we read ſublime 
thoughts communicated to us by men 
of great genius and eloquence. Such is 


the entertainment we meet with in the 


PRO parts of Cicero's writings. 


Truth and good ſenſe have there ſo 
charming a dreſs, that they could hard- 


ly be more agreeably repreſented” with 


the addition of poetical fiction and the 
power of numbers. This ancient au- 


thor, and a modern one, have fallen into 
my hands within theſe few days; and 
the impreſſions they have left upon me, 
have at the preſent quite {ſpoiled me for 
a merry fellow. The modern is that 
admirable writer the author of— The 
© Theory of the Earth.“ The ſubjects 


with which I have lately been enter- 


_ tained in them both bear a near affinity; 
they are upon inquiries into hereafter, 


and the thoughts of the latter ſeem to 
me to be railed above thoſe of the for- 
mer, in proportion to his advantages of 


Scripture and Revelation. If I had a 


mind to it, I could not at preſent talk 
__of any thing elſe; therefore I ſhall tranſ- 


late a paſfage in the one, and tranſcribe 


a paragraph out of the other, for the ſpe- 
culation of this day. Cicero tells us, 


that Plato reports Socrates, upon re- 


ceiving his ſentence, to have ſpoken to 


his judges in the following manner. 


\ 
ſecretly approve our practice, by imitat. 
ing our pyramidical form. The ſkirt 

of your faſhionable coats forms as lar 
a circumference as our petticoats; as 
theſe are ſet out with whalebone, ſo are 
thoſe with wire, to increaſe and ſuſtain 
the bunch ef fold that hangs down on 
each fide ; and the hat, I perceive, is 
decreaſed in juſt proportion to our head. 
dreſſes. We make a regular figure, 
but I defy your mathematics to giye 
name to the form you appear in. Your 
architecture is mere Gothic, and betrays 
a worſe genius than ours; therefore it 
you are partial to your own ſex, I ſhall 

be leſs than I am no. 

| Your humble ſervant. 
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© I have great hopes, O my judges, 
© that it is infinitely to my advantage 
© that TI am ſent to death; for it muſt 
© of neceſſity be, that one of theſe two 
things mult be the conſequence. Death 
© muſt take away all theſe ſenſes, or 
* convey me to another life. If all ſenſe 
is to be taken away, and death is no 
more than that profound ſleep with- 
© out dreams, in which we are {ome- 
© times buried, O Heavens! how de- 
© ſirable is it to die? how many days 
© do we know in life preferable to ſuch 
© a ſtate? But if it be true that death 1s. 
but a paſſage to places which they who 
© lived before us do now inhabit, how 
© much ſtill happier is it to go from 
© thoſe who call themſelves Judges, to 
© appear before thoſe that really are 
* 
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ſuch; before Minos, Rhadamanthus, 
FEacus, and Triptolemus, and to meet 
men who have lived with juſtice and 
truth? Is this, do you think, no hap- 
py journey ? Do you think it nothing 
to ſpeak with Orpheus, Muſzeus, Ho- 
mer, and Heſiod? I would, indeed, ſuf- 
fer many deaths to enjoy theſe things. 
With what particular delight ſhould 
© Etalk to Palamedes, Ajax, and others, 
who like me have ſuffered by the ini- 
quity of their judges! I ſhould exa- 
mine the wiſdom of that great prince 
who carried ſuch mighty torces againſt 


Troy; a ich Ulyſſes and 
oy; and argue WL * : Sifyplus, 
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Siſyphus, upon difficult points, as I 
0 —41• be ben here, without be- 
« ing in danger of being condemned. 
But let not thoſe among you who have 

ronounced me an innocent man be 
afraid of death. No harm can arrive 
at a good man whether dead or living; 
his affairs are always under the direc- 
tion of the Gods; nor will I believe 


this day to have arrived by chance: 
nor have I ought to ſay either againſt 


thought they did me an injury—But 


retire to death, and you to your affairs 
of life ; which of us has the better 1s 
known to the Gods, but to no mortal 
man. | | 

The divine Socrates is here repreſent- 
ed in a figure worthy his great wiſdom 
and philoſophy, worthy the greateſt mere 
man that ever breathed. But the mo- 
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no leſs than the diſſolution of nature it- 
ſelf. O how glorious is the old age of 
that great man, who has ſpent his time 
in ſuch contemplations as has made this 
being, what only it ſhould be, an educa- 
tion ftorHeaven! He has, according to the 


lights of Reaſon and Revelation, which 


ſeemed to him cleareſt, traced the ſteps 
of Omnipotence : he has, with a celeſ- 
tial ambition, as far as it is conſiſtent 
with humility and devotion, examined 


[tion to the diſſolution of the viſible 
world. How pleaſing muſt have been 
the ſpeculation, to obſerve Nature and 


to obſerve paradiſe and eternal ſpring 


and angry ſkies the portion of wicked- 
nels and vice. 


or is to come, which relates to the habi- 


that had attended it through all it's 
courſes or changes, ſpeak more emphati- 
ally at the end of his charge, than does 

Jour author when he makes, as it were, 

a funeral oration over this globe, look- 
ing to the point where it once ſtood ? 
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the fate which is allotted to me myſelf 


my judges or accuſers, but that they 


[ detain you too long, it is time that I 


dern diſcourſe is written upon a ſubject 


A A 


the ways of Providence, from the crea- 


OE EE K 


Providence move together, the phyſical _ 
and moral world march the ſame pace: 


the ſeat of innocence, troubled ſeaſons 


When this admirable _ 
author has reviewed all that has paſſed, 


table world, and run through the whole 
face of it, how could a guardian angel, 


K M M K 


Let us only, if you pleaſe, to take | 


28r 
leave of this ſubject, reflect upon this 


occaſion on the vanity and tranſient 
glory of this habitable world. Ho 


by the force of one element breaking 


looſe upon the reſt, all the vanities of 


nature, all the works of art, all the la- 
bours of men, are reduced to-nothing. 


All that we admired and adored be- 


fore as great and magnificent, is ob- 


literated or vaniſhed; and another form 
and face of things, plain, ſimple, and 


every where the ſame, overſpreads the 


whole earth. Where are now the great 


c 

c 

c 

* 

o 
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c 

c 

c 
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empires of the world, and their great 
© imperial cities? Their pillars, tro- 
« phies, and monuments of glory? Shew 
* 
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me where they ſtood, read the inſcrip- 


tion, tell me the victor's name. What 
remains, what impreſſions, what dif- 


ference, or diſtinction, do you ſee in 
this mals of fire? Rome itſelf, eternal 


Rome, the great city, the empreſs of 
the world, whoſe domination and ſu- _ 

perſtition, ancient and modern, make 
a great part of the hiſtory of this earth, 


what is become of her now? She laid 
her foundations deep, and her palaces 
were ſtrong and ſumptuous “ She 


« glorified herſelf, and liveddeliciouſly, 
and faid in her heart, “ I ſit a queen, 
© and ſhall fee no ſorrow: but her 


hour is come, ſhe is wiped away from 


ties only, and works of men's hands, 


and rocks of the earth, are melted as 
the Alpes, the Joad of the earth, that 
Sea; this huge mals of ſtone is ſoften- 


tains, and Atlas with his top above 
the clouds; there was frozen Cauca- 
ſus, and Taurus, and Imaus, and the 


© theſe are vaniſhed, dropped away as 


© the ſnow upon their heads. Great 
e and marvellous are thy works, juft 
6 and true are thy ways, thou King of 


« Saints! Hallelujah.“ 
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the face of the earth, and buried in 
everlaſting oblivion. But it is not ci- 


but the everlaſting hills, the mountains 


wax before the ſun, and— their 
« place is no where found.“ Here ſtood 


covered many countries, and reached 
their arms from the ocean to the Blacx 


ed and diſſolved as a tender cloud into 
rain, Here ſtood the African moun- 


mountains of Aſia; and yonder to- 
Wards the north, ſtood the Riphazan _ 
hills, clothed in ice and ſnow. All 
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N. CXLVIL SATURDAY, AUGUST 8s. 


PRONUNCIATIO EST VOCIS ET vor 


'-DELIVERY 13 A GRACEFUL MANAGEMENT OF THE VOICE, e 
| 0, | | GESTURE, 


MR, SPECTATOR, i | 


: HE well reading of the Common- 


rayer is of io great importanee, 


and fo much neglected, that I take the 


liberty to offer to your conſideration 
ſome particulars on that ſubject: and 
what more worthy yourobſervation than 
this? A thing ſo public, and of fo high 
conſequence. It is indeed wonderful, 
that the frequent exerciſ? of it ſhould 
not make the performers of that duty 
more expert in it. This 1 as I 
conceive, preceeds from the little care 
that is taken of their reading, while 
boys and at ſchool, where when they 
are got into Latin, they are looked upon 
as above Engliſh, the reading of which 
is wholly neglected, or at leaſt read to 
very little purpoſe, without any due ob- 
ſervations made to them of the proper 
accent and manner of reading; by, this 
means they have acquired ſucl ill habits 


as will not eaſily be removed. The 


only way that I know.of to remedy this, 
3s to propoſe ſome perſon of great ability 


that way as a pattern for them; exam- 
ple being moſt effectual to convince the 


learned, as well as inſtruct the ignorant. 
Lou muſt know, Sir, I have been a 
conſtant frequenter of the ſervice of the 


church of England for above theſe tour 
years laſt paſt, and until Sunday was 


ſeven · night never diſcovered, to ſo great 


a degree, the excellency of the common- 
When being at St. James's 


prayer. 
Garlick Hill church, I heard the ſervice 
read fo diſtinctly, ſo emphatically, and 
ſo fervently, that it was next to an im- 


poſſibility to be unattentive. My eyes 
and my thoughts could not wander as 
uſual, but were confined to my prayers: 
I then conſidered I addreiled myſelf to 
the Almighty, and not to a beautiful 
face. And when I reflected on my 


former performances of that duty, I 
found I had run it over as a matter of 
form, in compariſon to the manner in 
which I then diſcharged it. My mind 


was really affected, and fervent wiſhes 
accompanied my words. The confeſ- 
ſion was read with ſuch a reſigned hu- 
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mility, the abſolution with ſuch a com. 
fortable authority, the thank ſgivings 
with ſuch a religious joy, as made me 
feel thoſe affections of the mind in the 
manner 1 never did before. To remedy 
therefore the grievance above com. 
plained of, I humbly propoſe, that + \is 
excellent reader, upon the next and 
every annual aſſembly of the cle gy of 
Sion College, and all other conventions, 
ſhould read prayers before them. For 


then thoſe that are afraid of ſtretchin 


their mouths, and ſpoiling their {oft 
voice, will learn to read with clearneſs, 
loudnets, and ſtrength. Others that 
affect a rakiſh negligent air, by tolding 
their arms, and lolling- on their book, 
will be Ange a decent behaviour, and 
comely erection of body. Thoie that 
read ſo faſt as if impatient of their work, 
may learn to ſpeak deliberately. There 
is another ſort ct perſons whom I call 
Pindaric readers, as being confined to 
no ſet meaſure; theſe pronounce five or 
fix words with great deliberation, and 
the five or ſix ſubſequent ones with as 
great celerity: the firſt part of a ſentence 
with'a very exalted voice, and the lat- 
ter part with a ſubmiſſive one: ſome- 
times again with one ſort-of a tone, and 
immediately after with a very different 
one. Thele gentlemen will learn of my 
admired reader an evenneſs of voice and 
delivery. And all who are innocent of 
theſe atfectations, but read with tuch 
an indifterency as if they did not under. 
ſtand the language, may then be in- 
formed of the art of reading moving 
and fervently, how to place the empha - 
ſis, and give the proper accent to each 
word, and how to vary the voice ac- 
cording to the nature of the ſentence. 
There is certainly a very great difference 
between. the reading a prayer and 2 
gazette, which I beg of you to inform 
a ſet of readers, who affect, forſooth, 2 
certain gentleman-like familiarity 0 
tone, and mend the language as they 
go on, crying inſtead of Pardoneth and 
Abſolveth, Pardons and Abſolves. Theſe 


are often pretty claſlical ſcholars, and 


would 
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would think it an unpardonable fin to 
read Virgil or Martial with fo little 


- taſte as they do divine ſervice, 


This indifferency ſeems to me to ariſe 
from the endeavour ot avoiding the im- 


putation of cant, and the falſe notion 


of it. It will be proper therefore to 
trace the original and ſignification of 
this word. Cant is, by ſome people, 


derived from one Andrew Cant, who, 


they ſay, was a Preſbyterian miniſter in 
ſome illiterate part of Scotland, who by 
exerciſe and uſe had obtained the fa- 
culty, alias gift, of talking in the pul- 
pit in ſuch a dialect, that it is ſaid he 
was underſtood by none but his own 
congregation, and not by all of them, 
Since Maſ. Cant's time it has been un- 
derſtood in a larger ſenſe, and ſignifies 
all ſudden exclamations, whinings, un- 
uſual tones, and in fine all praying and 
preaching, like the unlearned of the 
Preſbyterians. But I hope a roper 
elevation of voice, a due emphaſis and 
accent, are not to come within this de- 
ſcription: ſo that our readers may till 
be as unlike the Preſbyterians as they 


pleaſe. The Diſſenters, I mean ſuch as 


I have heard, do indeed elevate their 
voices, but it is with ſudden jumps from 
the lower to the higher part of them; 
and that with ſo little ſenſe or ſkill, that 
their elevation and cadence is bawling 
and muttering. They make uſe of an 


_ emphaſis, but ſo improperly, that it is 


often placed on ſome very inſignificant 
particle, as upon if, or and. Now if 


theſe improprieties have fo great an ef- 


— 
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fe& on the people, às we ſee they have, | 
how great an influence would the ſer- 


vice of our church, containing the beſt 
prayers that ever were compoſed, and 
that in terms moſt affecting, moſt hum- 


ble, and moſt expreſſive of our wants, 


and dependence on the object of our 


worſhip, diſpoſed in moſt proper order, 


and void of all confuſion; what influence, 


I fay, would theſe prayers have, were 


they delivered with a due emphaſis, and 
appoſite riſing and variation of voice, 


the ſentence concluded with a gentle ca- 


dence, and, in aword,with ſuch an accent 


and turn of ſpeech as ispeculiar toprayer? 
As the matter of worſhip is now ma- 
naged, in diſſenting congregations, you 
find inſignificant words and phraſes 
raiſed by a lively vehemence; in our 


own churches, the moſt exalted ſenſe de- 


| preconten, by a diſpaſſionate indolence. 
remember to have heard Dr, S—e lay 
in his pulpit, of the Common prayer, 


that, at leaſt, it was as perfect as any 
thing of human inſtitution: if the ere 


tlemen who err in this Kind would pleaſe 
to recolle& the many pleaſantries they 
have read upon thoſe who recite good 

things with an ill grace, they wou dg 
on to think that what in that caſe is 
only ridiculous, in themſelves is im- 
pious. But leaving this to their own | 
reflections, I ſhall conclude this trouble 
with what Cæſar ſaid _ the irregu- 


larity of tone in one who read before 


him“ Do you read or fling? If you 
« ſing, you ſing very ill.. | 
TT ' Your moſt humble ſervants 
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mon —EXEMPTA JUYAT $PINIS E PLURIBUS UN As | 


complained of, and I publiſhed an ac- 


count of, are fo far from being amend- 
ed, that new evils ariſe every day to in- 


terrupt their converſation, in contempt 
of my reproofs. My friend who writes 
from the coffee-houſe near the Femple, 
informs me that the gentleman who con- 
ſtantly ſings a voluntary in ſpite of the 


| 3 company, was more muſical than 
ordinary after reading my RT and 


15 not been contented with that, but 
has danced up to the glaſs in the mid- 
ale of the room, and practiſed minuet- 


Y correſpondents aſſure me, that 
the enormicies which they lately 


Hog. Ee. II. L. 2. v. 212. | 


BETTER ONE THORN PLUCK'D OUT, THAN ALL REMAIN- 


ſteps to his own humming. The incor- | 
rigible creature has gone ſtill farther, 
and in the open coffee-houſe, with one 


hand extended as leading a lady in it, 


he has danced both French and country- 


dances, and admoniſhed his ſuppoſed 


8 by ſmiles and nods to hold up 


er head, and fall back, according to 
the reſpeRive facings and evolutions of 
the dance. Before this gentleman be- 


gan this his exerciſe, he was pleaſed to 
clear his throat by coughing and ſpitting - 


a full half hour; and as foon as he 


. ſtruck up, he appealed to an attorney's 
_ clerk in the room, whether he hit as he 
8 RE dodought, 


N 


> — — 
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24 
ought, © Since you from death have 
© ſaved me? and then aſked the young 
fellow, pointing to a chancery-bill un- 
der his arm, whether that was an opera- 


ſcore he carried or not? Without ſtay- 


ing for an anſwer, he fell into the exer- 
cile above-mentioned, and practiſed his 
airs to the full houſe who were turned 
upon him, without the leaſt ſhame or 
repentance for his former tranſgreſſions. 

I am to the laſt degree at a Ioſs what 


to do with this young fellow, except I 


declare him an outlaw, and pronounce 
it penal for any one to ſpeak to him in 
the ſaid houſe which he frequents, and 
direct that he be obliged to drink his 
tea and coffee without ſugar, and not 


recerve from any perſon whatſoever any 
thing above mere neceſſaries. 
As we in England are a ſober people, 


and generally inclined rather to a cer- 
_ tain baſhfulneſs of behaviour in public, 
It is amazing whence ſome fellows come 


whom one meets within this town; they 
do not at all ſcem to be the growth of 
our itland ; the pert, the talkative, all 
ſich as have no ſenſe of the oblervation 
of others, are certainly of foreign ex- 
traction. As for my 
much ſurpriſed when ] ſee a talkative 
Engliſhman, as I ſhould be to ſee the 


Indian pine growing on one of our 


quickſet hedges. Where theſe creatures 
get ſun enough to make them ſuch live- 
Iy animals and dull men, is above my 


_ philoſophy. | 


There are another kind of imperti- 
nents which a man is perplexed with in 


mixed company, and thoſe are your 
loud ſpeakers : theſe treat mankind as 
it we were all deaf; they do not expreſs. 


but declare themſelves. Many of theſe 


are guilty of this outrage out of vanity, 
becauſe they think all they ſay is well; 
or that they have their own perſons in 

ſuch veneration, that they believe no- 
thing which concerns them can be in- 
ſignificant to any body elſe; For theſe 


people's ſake, I have often lamented 
that we cannot cloſe our ears with as 


much eaſe as we can our eyes: it is very 


uneaſy that we mult neceſſarily be under 
perſecution. Next to theſe bawlers, is 
a troubleſome creature who comes with 


the air of your friend and your intimate, 
and that is your whiſperer. There is 
one of them at a coffee-houſe which I 
my ſelf frequent; who obſerving me to 


be a man pretty well made for ſecrets, 
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part, I am as 


1 


gets by me, and with à whiſper tells 
me things which all the town knows. 
It is no very hard matter to gueſs at the 
ſource of this impertinence, which is 
nothing elſe but a method or mechanic 
art of being wiſe. You never ſee any 
frequent in it, whom you can ſuppoſe to 
have any thing in the world to do, 
Theſe perſons are worſe than bawlers, 
as much as a ſecret enemy is more dan. 
gerous than a declared one. I wiſh this 
my coffee-houſe friend would take this 
for an intimation, that I have not heard 
one word he has told ine for theſe ſeve- 
ral years; whereas he now thinks me 
the moſt truſty repoſitory of his ſecrets, 
The whilperers have a pleaſant way of 
ending the cloſe converſation, with (a1 - 
ing aloud— Do not you think to?" 
Then whiſpers again, and then alond— 
© But you know that-perion;* then whit. 
per again. The thing would be well 
enough, if they whiſpered to keep the 
foily of what they ſay among friends; 
but alas, they do it to preſerve the im- 
portance of their thoughts. I am ure 
I could name you more than one perſon 
whom no man living ever heard talk 
upon any ſubje& in nature, or ever faw 
in his whole life with a book in his 


hand, that I know not how can whitper | 


ſomething like knowledge of what has 
and does pals in the world; which you 
would think he learned from ſome ta- 


mihar ſpirit that did not think hin 


worthy to receive the whole ſtory. But 
in truth whiſperers deal only in halt ac- 
counts of what they entertain you with, 
A great help to their diſcourſe is- That 
the town ſays, and people begin to 
« talk very freely, and they had it from 
* perſons too conſiderable to be named 
© what they will tell you when thing 
© are riper.” My friend has winked 
upon me any day fince I came to town 
laſt, and has communicated to me as a 
ſecret, that he deſigned in a very ſhort 


time to tell me a ſecret; but I ſhall know 


what he means, he now aſſures me, in 
leſs than a fortnight's time. 
But I muſtnor omit the dearer part of 
mankind, I mean the ladies, to take up 
a whole paper upon grievances which 
concern the men only; but ſhall humbly 
propoſe, that we change fools for un ex- 
periment only. A certain ſet of ladies 
complain they are frequently perplexed 
with a viſitant, who atfects to be wiltr 


than they are; which character he hopes 
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to preſerve by an obſtinate gravity, and 
great guard againſt diſcovering his opi- 
nion upon any occaſion whatſoever, A 

ainful ſilence has hitherto gained him 
no farther advantage, than that as he 
might, if he had behaved himſelf with 
freedom, been excepted againſt, but as 
to this and that particular, he now of- 
fends in the whole. To relieve theſe 
ladies, my good friends and correſpon- 
dents, I mall exchange my dancing out- 
law fop their dumb viſitant, and aſſign 


the filent gentlemen all the haunts of 


the dancer: in order to which I have 
ſent them by the penny-poſt the follow- 
ing letters for their conduct in the 
new converſations. | 


SIR, | ; 
I Have, you may be ſure, heard of your 
irregularities without regard to my 
obſervations upon you ; but ſhall not 
treat you with ſo much rigour as you 
deſerve. If you will give yourſelf the 


trouble to repair to the place mentioned 


in che poſtſcript to this letter at ſeven 


into a ſpacious room well lighted, where 
there are ladies and muſic. You will 
ſee a young lady laughing next -the 


window to the ſtreet; you may take her 


out, for ſhe loves you'as well as ſhedoes 


any man, though ſhe never ſaw you 


betore. She never thought in her life 


any more than yourſelf, She will not 


be ſurpriſed when you accoſt her, nor 
concerned when you leave her. Haſten 
from à place where you are laughed at, 
to one where you will be admired. You 


are of no conſequence, therefore go 


where you will be welcome for being ſo. 
1 Vour moſt humble ſervant. 
STR, | : 4 * 
THE ladies whom you viſit, think a 
wile man the moſt impertinent crea- 


ture living, therefore you cannot be of- 


fended that they are diſpleaied with you. 


Why will you take pains to appear wiſe, 
where you would not be the more eſteem- 
ed for being really ſo? Come to us; for- 
get the gigglers ; and let your inclina- 


38 


tion go along with you whether you 
| ſpeak or are filent ; and let all ſuch wo- 


men as are in a clan or ſiſterhood, go 
their own way; there is no room for you 
in that company who are of the com- 


mon taſte of the ſex. 
this evening, you will be conducted | 


For women born to be controll'd 

Stoop to the forward and the bold; 
Affect the haughty and the proud, 
The gay, the frolic, and the loud, 


Ne CXLIX. TUESDAY, AUGUST 22. 


CUI IN MANO SIT QUEM ESSE DEMENTEM VELIT, 
QUEM SAPERLE, QUEM' SANARI, QUEM IN MORBUM INJICH 
QUEM CONTRA AMARI, QUEM ACCERSIRI, QUEM EXPETle 


WHO HAS IT IN HER POWER TO MAKE ANY MAN MAD, OR IN HIS SENSES; SICK 
OR IN HEAL TH: AND WHO CAN CHOOSE THE ORJECT OF HER AFFECTIONS 


AT PLEASURE, Hs 4 
- 


x HE following letter and my an- 
4 ſwer ſhall take up the preſent ſpe- 
culation. 8 wh 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


I Am the young widow of a country 


gentleman who has left me entire 


miſtreſs of a large fortune, which he 
agreed to as an equivalent tor the ditte- 
rence in our years. In theſe circum- 
ſtances it is not extraordinary to have a 
crowd of admirers; whichT have abridg- 
ed in my own thoughts, and reduced to 
a couple of candidates only, both young, 


» 


and neither of them diſagreeable in their 


” 


C#aciL. APUD TULL. 


perſons : according to the common way 


of computing, in one the eſtate more 


than deſerves my fortune, in the other 
my fortune more than deſerves the eſtate. 
When I conſider the firſt, I own I am 
ſo far a woman I cannot avoid being 
delighted with the thoughts of living 
great; but then he teems to receive ſuch 


a degree of coura 


ge from the knowledge 


of what he nass he looks as if he was 
going to confer an obligation on me; 


and the readinels he accoſts me with 
makes me jealous I am only hearing a 
repetition of the fame things he has laid 
to a hundred women before. When I 
A douſicer 


T 
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conſider the other, I ſee myſelf ap- 
roached with ſo much modeſty and re- 


- tpe&, and ſuch a doubt of himſelf, as 


betrays, methinks, an affection with- 

in, and a belief at the ſame time that he 
| himſelf would be the only gainer by my 
_ conſent, What an unexceptionable huſ- 
band could I make out of both! but 
fince that is impoſſible, I beg to be con- 
cluded by your opinion; it is abſolute- 
ly in your power to diſpoſe of your moſt 


obcdient ſervant, 1 | 
| | OY LVIA. 
MADAM, 5 3 
| you do me great honour in your ap- 
1 plication to me on this important 
occaſion; I ſhall therefore talk to you 
with the tenderneſs of a father, in gra- 


titude for your giving me the authority 
of one. You do not ſeem to make any 


great diſtinction between theſe gentle- 


men as to their perſons ; the whole queſ- 
tion lies upon their circumſtances and 
behaviour; if the one is leſs reſpectful 


becauſe he is rich, and the other more 


obſequious becauſe he 1s not ſo, they 
are in that point moved by the ſame 
principle, the conſideration of fortune, 

and you muſt place them in each other's 
circumſtances, before you can judge of 
their inclination. To avoid confuſion 
in diſcuſſing this point, I will call the 


richer man Strephon, and the other Flo- 


rio. It you believe Florio with Stre- 
phon's eſtate would behave himſelf as he 
does now, Florio is certainly your, man; 


but it you think Strephon, were he in 


Florio's condition, would be as obſe- 
quious as Florio is now, you ought for 
your own ſake to chuſe Strephon ; tor 
where the men are equal, there is no 
doubt riches ought to be a reaſon for 


preference. After this manner, my 
dear child, I would have you abſtract 


them from their circumſtances; for you 


- + 


«re to take it for granted, that he who 
is very humble only becauſe he is poor, 


is the very ſame man in nature with him 


who is haughty becaule he is rich. 

When you have gone thus far, as to 
conſider the figure they make towards 
you; you will pleaſe, my dear, next to 
conſider the- appearance you make to- 
wards them. If they are men of diſ- 


cerning, they can obſerve the motives 


ot your heart; and Florio can ſee when 
ke is diſregarded only upon account of 
tartune, which makes you to him a mer- 
_cenary creature; and you are ſtill the 


: - 


will like you beſt undreſſed, which will 
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ſame thing to Strephon, in taking him 
for his wealth only: you are therefore 
to conſider whether you had rather 
oblige, than receive an obligation, 

Ihe marriage life is always an inſipid, 
a vexatious, or an happy condition. 
The firſt is, when two people of no 
genius or taſte for at . meet to- 


2 upon ſuch a ſettlement as has 


een thought reaſonable by parents and 
conveyancers from an exact valuation of 
the land and caſh of both parties: in 


this caſe the young lady's perſon is no 


more regarded, than-the houſe and im- 
provements in purchaſe of an eſtate; but 
the goes with her fortune, rather than 
her tortune with her. Theſe make up 
the crowd or vulgar of the rich, and fill 
up the lumber of human race without 


beneficence towards thoſe below them, 


or reſpect towards thoſe above them; 
and lead a deſpicable, independent and 
uſeleſs life, without ſenſe of the laws of 
kindneſs, good-nature, mutual offices, 
and the elegant ſatis factions which flow 
from reaſon and virtue. 23 i 

The vexatious life ariſes from a con- 
junction of two people of quick taſte 
and reſentment, put together tor reaſons 
well known to their friends, in which 
eſpecial care is taken to avoid, what 
they think the chief of evils, poverty, 


and enſure to them riches, with every 


evil beſides. Theſe good people live in 
a conſtant conſtraint before company, 
and too great familiarity alone; when 
they are within obſervation, they fret at 


each other's carriage and behaviour; 


when alone they revile each other's per- 
ſon and conduct: in company they are 


in a purgatory, when only together in 
an hell. EY 


The happy marriage is, where two 
perſons meet and voluntarilymake choice 
of each other, without principally re- 
garding or neglecting the circumſtances 


of fortune or beauty. Theſe may ſtill 
love in ſpite of adverſity or ſickneſs: the 


former we may in ſome meaſure defend 


' ourſelves from, the other is the portion 


of our very make. When you have 4 
true notion of this ſort of paſſion, your 
humour of liying great will vaniſh out 
of your imagination, and you will find 
love has nothing to do with ſtate. So- 
litude, with the perſon beloved, has 3 
pleaſure, even in a woman's mind, be- 
yond ſhew or. pomp. You are there- 
fore to conſider which of your lovers 


bear 


” woe „ 


48. » RT * — rs 9 
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bear with you moſt when out of hu- 
mourʒ and your way to this is to atk of 
yourſelf, which of them you value moſt 
for his own fake? and by that judge 
which gives the greater inſtances of fis 
valuing you for yourſelf only. 

After you have expreſſed ſome ſenſe 


of the humble approach of Florio, and 
a little 8iſdain at Strephon's aſſurance 
in his addreſs, you cry out What 


an unexceptionable huſband could 1 
t make out of both! It would there- 
fore, methinks, be a good way to de- 
termine yourſelf; take him in whom 
what you like is not transferable to an- 
other, for if you chuſe otherwiſe, there 
is no hopes your huſband will ever have 


what you liked in his rival; but intrinſic 
qualities in one man may very probably 
purchaſe every thing that is adventitious 
in another. In plainer terms; he whom 
you take for his perional perfections 
will ſooner arrive at the gifts of fortune, 
than he whom you take for the ſake of 
his fortune attain to perſonal perfec- 
tions. It Strephon is not as accomplith- 


ed and agreeable as Florio, marriage to 
you will never wake him fo; but mar- 


riage to you may make Florio as rich as 


Strephon: theretore, to make a ſure 


purchale, employ fortune upon certain- 
ties, but do not ſacrifice certainties to 


fortune. I am your moſt obedient 
humble ſervant, 555 


Ne CL. WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 22. 


NIL HABET INFEIIX PAUPERTAS DURIUS IN SE, 
QUAM QUOD RIDICULOS HUMINES FACIT——— , 


VVV 


WANT 15 TAE SCORN or EV'RY WEALTHY FOOL, 


AND WIT IN RAGS IS TURN'D TO RIVICUL EF, 


; 4 81 nie walking in my chamber 


A the morning before I-went laſt 


into the country, I heard the hawkers 


with great vehemence crying about a 
paper, intitled, The Ninety -nine 
Plagues of an Empty Purſe.“ I 


had indeed ſome time before obſerved, 
that the orators of Grub Street had 


dealt very much in Plagues. They 


have already publiſhed in the fame 


month, © The Plagues of Matrimony ; 


»The Plagues of a Single Life; the 


Nineteen Plagues of a Chambermaid; 


The Plagues of a Ceachman ; The 


{ Vlagues of a Footman ;* and The 
Plague of Plagues. The ſucceſs 
theſe ſeveral plagues met with, probably 
cave occaſion to the above-mentioned 
poem on an Empty Purſe. However 


that be, the ſame noiſe ſo frequently re- 


peated under my window, drew me in. 
lenſibly to think on ſome of thoſe in- 
conveniencies and mortifications which 
uſually attend on poverty, and in ſhort, 
gave birth to the preſent ſpeculation: 
for after my fancy had run over the moſt 
obvious and common calamities which 
men of mean fortunes are liable to, it 


deſcended to thoſe little inſults and con- | 


tempts, which though they may ſeem 
to dwindle into nothing when a man 


offers to deſeribe them, are perkaps in 


themſelves more cutting and inſupport- 


able than the former. Juvenal, with 
a great deal of reaſon and humour tells 
us, that nothing bore harder upon a 
poor man in his time, than the conti- 
nual ridicule which his habit and dreſs 


afforded to the beaus of Rome. 


Sud, qudd materiam pr bet cauſaſque jocorum 


Omnibus hic idem: ſi feeda et ſciſſa lacerna, 


Si toga ſordidula ci, et rupta calceus alter 
Pelle patet, wel ſi conſuto vulnere craſſum 
Atzue recens lin: oftendit non una cicatrix. 

1 Ju v. SAT. 111. v. 147. 


Add that the rich have ill a gibe in ore, 
And will be monſtrous witty on the poor; 
For the torn ſurtout and the tatter'd veſt, _ 
The wretch and all his wardrobe are a jeſt; 
The greaſy gown ſully'd with often turning, 


Gives a good hint to ſay the man's in mourn- 


ing 5 8 2 
Or if the ſhoe be ript, or patch is put, 
He's wounded, ſee the plaiſter on his foot. 


Du DEN. 


It is on this occaſion that he afterwards 
adds the reflection which I have choſen 


for my motto— 


Want is the ſcorn of ev'ry wealthy fool, 
And wit in rags is turn'd to ridicule. 
CT Re | DRYDEN. 
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It muſt be confeſſed that few things 
make a man appear more deſpicable, or 
more prejudice his hearers againſt what 
he is going to offer, than an aukward 
or pititul dreſs ; inſomuch that I fan- 
cy, had Tully himſelf pronounced one 
of his orations with a blanket about his 
ſhoulders, more people would have 
laughed at his dreſs than have admired 
his eloquence. This laſt reflection made 

me wonder at a ſet of men, who, with- 
out being iubjected to it by the unł ind- 
neſs of their tortunes, are contented to 
draw upon themſelves the ridicule of the 
world in this particular; I mean ſuch as 
take it into their heads, that the firit 
regular ſtep to be a wit is to commence 
a floven. It is certain nothing has ſo 
much debafed that, - which muit have 
heen otherwiſe ſo great acharatter; and 
I know not how to account for it, un- 
leſs it may poſſibly be in complaiſarce 
to thoſe narrow minds who can have no 
notion of the ſame perſon's poſſeſſing 
different accompliſhments ; or that it is 
a ſort of ſacrifice which {ome men are 
contented to make to calumny, by al- 
lowing it to faſten on one. part of their 
character, while they are endeavouring 


to eſtabliſh another. Vet, however un 


accountable this fooliſh cuſtom is, Iam 
afraid it could plead a long preſcription; 
and probably gave too much occaſion 
for the vulgar definition ſtill remaining 
among us of an Heathen Philoſopher. 
I have ſeen the ſpeech of a Terræ- 
filius, ſpoken in King Charles the Se- 
cend's reign; in which he defcribes two 
very eminent men, who were perhaps 


the greateſt ſcholars of their age; and 


after having mentioned the entire friend- 
' ſhip between them, concludes, that they 
Had but one mind, one purie, one cham- 
ber, and one hat. The men of buſineſs 
were alſo infected with a fort of ſingu- 
larity little better than this. I have 
heard my father fay, that a broad-brim- 
med hat, ſhort hair, and unfolded hand- 

Kerchief, were in his time abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to denote a votable man; and that 
he had known two or three, who afpir- 
ed to the character of very notable, wear 
ſhoe- ſtrings with great ſucceis. 

To the honour of our preſent age it 
muſt be allowed, that ſome of our 
greateſt geniuſes for wit and buſineſs 
have almoſt entirely broke the neck of 
theſe ablurditics. VVV 
Victor, atter having diſpatched the 
moſt important affairs of the common- 
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wealth, has appeared at an aſſembly, 
where all the ladies have declared him 
the genteeleſt man in the company; and 
in Atticus, though every way one ot 
the greateſt geniuſes the age has pro- 
duced, one ſees nothing particular in 
his dreſs or carriage to denote his pre- 
tenſions to wit and learning: fo that at 
preſent a man may venture to cock 
his hat, and wear a faſhionable wi 
without heing taken for a rake or a fc. 
Ihe medium between a top an. 
floven is what a man of ſenſe would 
deavour to keep; yet I remember | 
Oſborn advites his ton to appear in 
habit rather above than below nis 
tune; and tells him, that he wil! 
an handſome ſuit of cloaths always pr. 
cures ſome additional reſpect. I have 
indeed mytelt obſerved that my banker 
ever bows loweſt to me when I wear my 
tull-bottomed wig; and writes me Mr. or 
Eiq. accordingly as he fees me drefled, . 
I ſhall conclude this payer with an 
adventure which I was myſelf an eye 
witneſs of very lately. „ 
I happened the other day to call in at 
a celebrated coffee-houſe near the Tem. 
ple. I had not been there long when 
there came in an elderly man very mean- 
ly dreſſad, and ſat down by me; he had 
a thread-bare looſe coat on, which it 
was plain he wore to keep himſelf warm, 
and not to favour his under-ſuit, which 
ſeemed to have been at leaſt it's cotem- 
porary : his ſhort wig and hat were both 
anſwerable to the reſt of his apparel. 
He was no ſooner ſeated than he called 
tor a diſh of tea; but as ſeveral genii:- 
men in the room wanted other things, 
the boys of the houſe did not think 
themſelves at leiſure to mind him. 1 
could obicrve the old fellow was very 
uneaty at the affront, and at his beg 
obliged to repeat his commands ſeveral 
times to no purpoſe; until at laſt one ot 
the lads preſented him with ſome ſtale 
tea in a broken diſh, accompanied with 
a plate of brown ſugar ; which fo raiſed 
his indignation, that after ſeveral oblig- 
ing appellations of Dog and Raſcal, he 
aired him aloud before the whole com- 
pany, why he mult be uſed with leſs re- 
ſpect than that fop there? pointing to a 
well-dreſſed young gentleman who was 
drinking tea at the oppoſite table. The 
boy of the houſe replied with a great deal 
of pertneſs, that his maſter had two ſorts 
of cuſtomers, and that the gentleman 
at the other table had given him wy 
Ek | | a x- 
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a ſixpence for wiping his thoes. By 
this time the young Templar, who 
found his honour concerned in the dif 
pute, and that the eyes of the whole 
coffee-houſe were upon him, had thrown 


aſide a paper he had in his hand, and 


was coming towards us, while we at the 
table made what haſte we could to get 
away from the impending quarrel, but 
were all of us {ſurpriſed to ſee him as he 
approached nearer put on an air of de- 
ference and reſpect, To whom the old 


man faid—* Hark you, ſirrah, I will 


| 


more; but will take effectual care for 
the future, that your prodigality ſhall 
not ſpirit up a parcel of raſcals to in- 
ſult your father.” | ES 
Though I by no means approve either 
the impudence of the ſervants or the ex- 


travagance of the ſon, I cannot but 


a M K @ 


think the old gentleman was in ſome 
manner juttly ferved for walking in 
malquerade, I mean appearing ina dreſs 


ſo much beneath his quality and eſtate. 
2 4 D AX. 
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MAXIMAS VIRTUTES JACERE OMNES NECESSE EST VOLUP TATE boMINANTBE. 


Torr. DE Fix. 


IN THE PURSUIT OF PLEASURE, THE GRFATEST VIRTUES LIE NEGLECTED, 


Know no one character that gives 
1 reaſon a greater ſhock, at the tame 
time that it preſents a good ridiculous 
image to the imaginaticn, than that of 
a man of wit and pleature about the 


town. This deſcription of a man of 


faſhion ſpoken by ſome with a mixture 
of ſcorn and ridicule, by others with 
great gravity as a laudable diſtinction, 


is in every body's mouth that ſpends 


any time in converſation, My friend 
Will Honeycomb has this expreſſion 
very frequently; and I never could un- 
derſtand by the ſtory which tollows, 
upon his mention of ſuch a one, but 
that his man of wit and pleaſure was 


either a drunkard too old for wenching 


or a young lewd fellow with ſome live- 


lineſs, who would converſe with you, 


receive kind offices of you, and at the 


fame time debauch your ſiſter, or lie 


with your wife. According to his de- 
ſeription, a man of wit, when he could 
have wenches for crowns a- piece which 
he liked quite as well, would be ſo ex- 


travagant as to bribe ſervants, make 


falſe friendſhips, fight relations: I ſay, 


according to him, plain and ſimple vice 
was too little for a man of wit and plea- 


ſure; but he would leave an eaſy and 
_ acceſſible wickedneſs, to come at the 
ſame thing with only the addition of 
certain faſhood and poflible murder. 
Will thinks the town grown very dull, 
in that we do not hear ſo much as we 
uſed to do of theſe coxcombs, whom, 
without obſerving it, he deſcribes as the 
moſt infamous rogues in nature, with 


* 


relation to friendſhip, love, or conver- 
A | | | 
When pleaſure is made the chief pur- 


ſuit of lite, it will neceſſarily follow 
that ſuch monſters as theſe will ariſe 
from a conſtant application to ſuch 
blandjſhments as naturally root out the 
force of reaſon and reflection, and tub- 
ſtitute in their place a general impatience 
of thought, and a conſtant pruriency of 
inordinate deſire. e n 


Pleaſure, when it is a man's chief 


purpoſe, difappoints itſeli ; and the con- 


ſtant application to it palls the faculty 


of enjoying it, though it leaves the ſenſe 
of our inability tor that we wiſh, with 
a diſreliſh of every thing elle. Thus 
the intermediate ſeaſons of the man cf 
pleaſure are more heavy than one would 
impoſe upon the vileſt criminal. Take 
him when he is awaked too ſoon after a 
debauch, or diſappointed in following a 
worthleſs woman without truth, and 
there is no man living, whoſe being is 
ſuch a weight or vexation as his is. Fe 
is an utter itranger to the pleaſing re- 
flections in the evening of a well- ſpent 


day, or the gladneſs of heart or quick- 
neis of ſpirit in the morning after pro- 


found fleep or indolent ſlumbers. Fe 
is not to be at eaſe any longer than he 
can keep reaſon and good ſenſe without 


his curtains; otherwiſe he will be haun 
ed with the reflection that he could not 
believe ſuch a one the woman that upon 


trial he found her. What has he got 


by his conqueſt, but to think meanly 
of her for whom a day or two before he 


202 had 


pay off your extravagant bills once 
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had the higheſt honour ? and of himſelf 
for, perhaps, wronging the man whom 
of all men living he himſelf would leaſt 
willingly haye injured ? 


Pleaſure ſeizes the whole man who 
_gddicts himſelf to it, and will not give 


him leiſure for any good office in life 


_ which contradicts the gaiety of the pre- 


ſent hour. Vou may indeed obſerve in 
people of pleaſure a certain complacency 
and abſence of all ſeverity, which the 
habit of a looſe unconcerned life gives 
then ; but tell the man of pleaſure your 
ſecret wants, cares, or forrows, and 


you will find he has given up the delica- 


cacy of his paſſions, to the cravings of 
his appetites. He little knows the per- 


ect joy he loſes, for the diſappointing 


zratifications which he purſues. He 
Pens at Pleaſure as ſhe approaches, and 
comes to him with the recommendation 
of warm wiſhes, gay looks and grace- 
ful motion; but he does not obſerve 


| how ſhe leaves his preſence with diſ- 
order, impotence, down-calt ſhame, and 
conſcious imperfection. She makes our 


youth inglorious, our age ſhametul. 


Will Honeycomb gives us twenty in- 
timations in an evening of ſeveral hags 


whoſe bloom was given up to his arms; 


and would raiſe a value to himſelf for 
Having had, as the phraſe is, very good 
women. Will's good women are the 
comfort of his heart, and ſupport him, 


IT warrant, by the memory of paſt in- 
terviews with pertons of their condition. 
No, there 1s not in the world an occa- 
Hon wherein vice makes ſo tantaſtical 


a figure, as at the meeting of two old 
people who have been partners in un- 
warrantable pleaſure. To tell a tooth- 
leſs old lady that ſhe once had a good 


let, or a defunct wencher that he once 
was the admired thing of the town, are 


ſatires inſtead of applauſes; but on the 


other ſule, conſider the old age of thoſe 


cho have paſſed their days in labour, 


induſtry and virtue, their decays make 


them but appear the more venerable, 
and the imperfections of their bodies are 


beheld as a mis ſortune to human ſociety 


& that their make is ſo little durable. 


But to return more directly to mi 


of men, wherever this is the chief cha- 


racter, the perſon who wears it is a neg- 
ligent friend, father, and huſband, 
-and entails poverty on his unhappy de- 
ſcendants. Mortgages, diſeaſes, and 
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ſettlements, are the leg Mes a man of 
wit and pleaſure leaves to his family. 
All the poor rogues that make ſuch la- 


mentable ſpeeches after every ſeſſions at 


Tyburn, were, in their way, men of 
wit and pleaſure, before they fell into 
the adventures which brought them 
thither. e | 

Irreſolution and procraſtination in all 
a man's affairs, are the natural effects 
of being addicted to pleaſure: diſhonour 
to the gentleman and bankruptcy to the 
trader, are the portion of either whoſe 
chief purpoſe of life is delight. The 
chief cauſe that this purſuit has been in 
all ages received with ſo much quarter 
from the ſoberer part of mankind, has 
been that ſome men of great talents have 
ſacrificed/themſelves to it: the ſhining 
qualities of ſuch people have given 4 
beauty to whatever they were engaged 
in, and a mixture of wit has recom- 
mended madneſs. For Jet any man 
who knows what it is to have paſſed 
much time in a ſeries of jollity, mirth, 


wit or humorous entertainments, look 


back at what he was all that while a do- 


ing, and he will find that he has been 


at one inſtant ſharp to ſome man he is 


ſorry to have offended, impertinent to 
ſome one it was cruelty to treat with ſuch 


freedom, ungracetully noiſy at ſuch 2 
time, unſkilfully open at fuch a time, 
unmercitully calumnious at ſucha time; 
and from the whole courſe of his ap- 


plauded ſatisfactions, unable in the end 


to recollet any circumſtance which can 


-add to the enjoyment of his own mind 


alone, or which he would put his cha- 
racter upon with other men. Thus i: 
is with thoſe who are beſt made for be- 
coming pleaſures; but how monſtrous 

is it in the generality of mankind who 


pretend this way, without genius or in- 
clination towards it! The ſcene then is 
wild to an extravaganee: this is as it 


fools ſhould mimic madmen. Pleaſur- 


of this. Kind is the intemperate meals and 
loud jollittes of the common rate of the 


country gentlemen, whoſe practice and 
way of enjoyment is to put an end as 


faſt as they can to that little particle of 


y reaſon they have when they are fobcr : 
man of wit and pleaſure. In all orders 


theſe men of wit and. pleature diſpatch. 
their ſenſes as faſt as poſſible by drink- 
ing until they cannot taſte, ſmoaking 
until they cannot ſec, and roaring until 
they cannot hear. T 
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hu Wi Mur vs, ce KO d. | 
| Hom. II, vI. v. 146. 


LIKE LEAVES ON TREES THE RACE OF MAN 15S For 


HER is no fort of people whoſe 

8 converſation is to pleaſant-as that 
of military men who derive their cou- 
rage and magnanimity from thought 


and reflection. The many adventures 


which attend their way of life makes 
their converſation to full of incidents, 


and gives them ſo frank an air in {peak- 


ing of what they have been witneſſes of, 
that no company can be more amiable 
than that of men of ſenſe who are fol- 
diers. There is a certain irregular way 
in their narrations or diſcourſe, which 
has ſomething more warm and pleaſing 
than we meet with among men, who 


are uſed to adjuſt and methodize their 
thoughts. J 
I was this evening walking in the 
fields with my friend Captain Sentry, 


and I could not, from the many rela- 
tions which I drew him into of what 


paſſed when he was in the ſervice, for- 
bear expreſſing my wonder, that the fear 
of death, which we, the reſt of man- 


kind, arm ourſelves againſt with ſo much 


contemplation, reaton, and philolophy, 
ſhould: appear fo little in camps, that 
common men march into open breaches, . 


meet oppoſite battalions, not only with- 
out reluctance, but with alacrity. My 
triend anſwered what I ſaid in the fol- 


may very naturally be the ſubject of 


ſpent ſome time in that way of life, he 
obſeryes a certain mechanic courage 


but then they ſee many more alive ; 
they obſerve themſelves eſcape very 
narrowly, and they do not know why 
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general way of looſe thinking, they 
: ulually ſpend the other part of their 
© minds are fo intirely bent, that ſhort 
labours or dangers are but a cheap 


© purchaſe of jollity, triumph, victory, 


. 


lowing manner: What you wonder at 
admiration to all who are not conver- 


lant in camps; but when a man has 


which the ordinary race of men be- 
come maſters of from acting always in 
a crowd : they ſee indeed many drop, 
— 
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they ſhould not again. Beſides which 


time in pleaſures upon which their 
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freſh quarters, new ſcenes, and un- 
common adventures. Such are the 
thoughts of the executive part of an 
army, and indeed of the groſs of man- 
kind in general; but none of theſe 
men of mechanical courage have ever 
made any great figure in the profeſ- 
ſion of arms. Thoſe who are formed 
for command, are fuch as have rea- 
ſoned themſelves, out of a conſidera- 
tion of greater good than length of 
days, into ſuch a negligence of their 
being, as to make it their firſt poſiti- 
on, that it is one day to be reſigned: 
and fince it is, in the proſecution or 
worthy actions and ſervice of man- 
Kind they can put it to habitual hazard. 
The event of our deſigns, they fay, 
as it relates to others, is uncertain ; 
but as it relates to oarſelves it muſt 
be proſperous, while we are in the 
purſuit of our duty, and within the 
terms upon which Providence has en- 
ſured our happineſs, whether we die 
orlive. All that nature has preſcribed 
mult be good; and as death is natural 
to us, it is abſurdity to fear it. Fear 
loles it's purpoſe when we are ſure 
it cannot preſerve us, and we ſhould 
draw reſolution to meet it from the 
impoſſibility to eſcape it. Without 3 
reſignation to the neceſſity of dying. 
there can be no capacity in man to at- 
tempt any thing that is glorious; but 
when they have once attained to that 


perfection, the pleaſures of aJife ſpent 


in martial adventures, are as great 
as any of which the human mind is 


capable. The force of reaſon gives a 


certain beauty, mixed with the con- 
ſcience of well-doing and thirſt of 
glory; to all which before was terri- 
ble and ghaſtly to the imagination. 
Add to this, that the fellowſhip of 
danger, the common good of man- 
kind, the general cauſe, and the ma- 
nifeſt virtue you may obſerve in ſo 
many men, who made no figure un- 
til that day, are fo many incentives to 
deſtroy the little conſideration of their 
ono | 5 S own 
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© own perſons. Such are the heroic part 
of ſoldiers who are qualified for lead- 
© ers: as to the reſt whom I before 
© ſpoke of, I know not how it is, but 
they arrive at a certain habit of being 


void of thought, inſomuch that on oc- 


© cafion of the moſt imminent danger 
© they are ſtill in the ſame indifference. 
« Nay I remember an inſtance of a gay 
© Frenchman, who was led on in battle 
by a ſuperior officer, whoſe conduct 


© it was his cuſtom to ſpeak of always 
with contempt and raillery, and in the 


beginning of the action received a 
wound he was ſenſible was mortal; 


© his reflection on this occaſion was 


«« I with J could live another hour, to 
„ ſee how this blundering coxcomb 
& will get clear of this buſineſs.“ 

© Iremember two young fellows who 
© rid in the ſame {quadron of a troop of 


word, all their paſſions and affections 
ſeemed to tend the ſame way, and 


troop theſe gentlemen belonged to 
were to be tranſported in a ferry-boat, 
as fait as they could. One of the 
# 'friends was now in the boat, while 
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the other was drawn up with others by 


_ © the water-ſide waiting the return of 


© the boat. A diſorder happened in the 
« paflage by an unruly horſe; and a 


© gentleman who had the reign of his 

* horle negligently under his arm, was 
forced into the water by his horſe's 
Jumping over. The friend on the 
© ſhore cried out“ Who is that is 
„ drowned trow ?**' He was immediate- 
ly anſwered—““ Your friend, Harry 
« Thompſon.” 


© plied—©* Ay, he had a mad horſe.” 
This ſhort epitaph from ſuch a fami- 
© lar, without more words, gave me, 
at that time under twenty, a very mo- 
* derate opinion of the triend{hip of 


horſe who were ever together ; they 
eat, they drank, they intrigued; in a 


they appeared ſerviceable to each other 
in them. We were in the duſk of the 
evening to march over a river, and the 


He very gravely re- 
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but leſt he ſhould be offended. 
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companions. Thus is affection and 


every other motive of life in the gene- 
rality routed out by the preſent buſy 
ſcene about them: they lament no man 
whoſe capacity can be ſupplied by an- 


other; and where men converſe with. 


out delicacy, the next man you meet 
with will ſerve as well as he whom 
you have lived with half your life. 
To ſuch the devaſtation of countries, 
the miſery of inhabitants, the cricsf 
the pillaged, and the ſilent ſorrow of 
the great unfortunate are ordinary ob. 


jects; their minds are bent upon the 
little gratifications of their own ſenſes 


and appetites, forgetful of compaſſion, 
inſenſible of glory, avoiding only 
ſhame ; their whole heart is taken up 
with the trivial hope of meeting and 
being merry. Theſe are the people 
who make up the groſs of the ſoldiery: 


but the fine gentleman in that band 


of men, is ſuch a one as I have now 
in my eye, who is foremoſt in all 
danger to which he is ordered. Hi, 
officers are his friends and compa- 


nions, as they are men of honour and 
gentlemen; the private men his bre- 
thren, as they are his ſpecies. He 
is beloved of all that behold him: they 

wiſh him in danger as he views their 
ranks, that they may have occaſions 
to ſave him at their own hazard. Mu- 


tual love 1s the order of the files where 
he commands ; every man afraid tor 
himſelf and his neighbour, not Jeſt 
their commander ſhould puniſh By, 
duc 

is his regiment who knows mankind, 
and feels their diſtreſſes ſo far as to 
prevent them. Juſt in diſtributing 
what is their due, he would think 
himſelf below their taylor to wear 3 
ſnip of their clothes in lace upon his 
own ; and below the moſt rapacious 


agent, ſhould he enjoy a farthing 


above his own pay. Go on, brave 


man, immortal glory is thy fortune, 


and immortal happinets thy nba” 
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KABET NATURA UT ALIARUM OMNIUM RERUM SIC VIVENDI MODUM ; SENEC= 
TUS AUTEM PERACTIO ATATIS EST TANQUAM FABUL&. CUTJUS DEFA- 
TIGATIONEM FUGERE DEBEMUS PRESERTIM ADJUNCTA SATIETATE.s | 


TULL. bs SENECT. 


LIFT AS WELL AS ALL OTHER THINGS, HAS IT'S BOUNDS ASSIGNED BY 
NATURE; AND I'TS CONCLUSION, LIKE THE LAST ACT OF A PLAY, Is ou 


AGE; THE FATIGUE OF. WHICH WE OUGHT TO SHUN, ESPECIALLY WHEN 
OR APPETITES ARE FULLY SATISFIED, . | | | 


XF all the impertinent wiſhes which 


we hear expreſſed in converiation, 


there is not one more unworthy a gen- 


tleman, or a man of liberal education; 


than that of wiſhing one's ſelf younger. 
T have obſerved this wiſh is uſually made 
upon ſight of ſome object which gives 
the idea of a paſt action, that it is no 


diſhonour to us that we cannot now re- 


peat; or elſe on what was in ĩtſelf ſhame- 
ful when we performed it. It is a cer- 
tain ſign of a fooliſh or a diſſolute mind if 
we want our youth again only for the 
ſtrength of bones and ſinews which we 
once were maſters of. It is, as my au- 
thor has it, as abſurd in an old man to 
wiſh for the ſtrength of a youth, as it 
would be in a young man to wiſh tor 
the ſtrength of a bull ora horſe. Theſe 
wiſhes are both equally out of nature, 
which ſhould dire& in all things that 


are not contradictory to juſtice, law, and 


reaſon. But though every old man has 
been young, and every young one hopes 
to be old, there ſeems to be a moſt un- 
natural miſunderſtanding between thoſe 
two ſtages of life. This unhappy want 
of commerce ariſes from the inſolent ar- 
rogance or exultation of youth, and the 
irrational deipondence or ſelf-pity in 
age. A young man whole paſſion and 
ambition is to be good and wiſe, and an 
old one who has no inclination to be 
lewd or debauched, are quite uncon- 


cerned in this ſpeculation; but the 


cocking young teilow who treads upon 


tie toes of his elders, and the old fool 
who envies the ſaucy pride he fees in 


vim, are the objects of our preſent con- 
tempt and derifion. Contempt and deri- 
fon are harth words; but in what man- 


ner can one give advice to a youth in 


fie purſuit and poſſeſſion of fenſual plea- 
ſures, or afford pity to an old man in 


the impotence and defire of enjo ing 


them? When young men in public places 
detray in their deportment an abandon- 
1 * J ME | 


— 


ed reſignation to their appetites, they 


give to ſober minds a proſpect of a de- 


ſpicable age, which, if not interrupted 


by death in the midſt of their follies, 


muſt certainly come. When an old man 


bewails the loſs of ſuch gratifications 


which are paſt, he diſcovers a monſtrous 


inclination to that vrhich it is not in the 
courſe of Providence to recal. The 
ſtate of an old man, who is diſſat iſied 
merely for his being ſuch, is the moſt 
out of all meatures of reaſon and good 
ſenſe of any being we have any account 


of from the higheſt angel to the lowelt 
worm, How miſerable is the contem- 


plation to conſider a libidinous old man, 


while all created things, beſides himſelf 


and devils, are following the order of 


Providence, fretting at the courſe of 


things, and being almoſt the ſole male. 


content in the creation! But Jet us 
a little refle&t upon what he had loſt 
by the number of years; the paiſions 
which he had in his youth are not to be 


obeyed as they were then, but reaſon is 
more powerful now without the diſturb- 
ance of them. An old gentleman the 
other day in diſcourſe with a friend ot 


his, reflecting upon ſome adventures 


© Oh, Jack, thoſe were happy days !'— 


© That is true, replied his friend, © but 
© methinks we go about our buſinets 
more quietly than we did then.“ One 
would think it ſhould be no ſmall ſatis- 
faction to have gone ſo far in our jour- 


ney that the heat of the day is over with 
us. When lite itſelf is a fever, as it is 
in licentious youth, the pleaſures of it 
are no other than the dreams of a man 
in that diſtemper; and it is as abſurd to 
wiſh the return of that ſeaſon of life, as 
for a man in health to be ſorry for the 
loſs of gilded palaces, fairy walks, and 


flowery paſtures, with which he remem- | 


bers he was entertained in the troubled 
ſlumbers of a fit of ſickneſs. 


As 
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As to all the rational and worthy plea- 


ſures of our being, the conſcience of a 


good fame, the contemplation of ano- 
ther life, the reipe&t and commerce of 
honeſt men, our capacities for ſuch en- 
joyments are enlarged by years. While 
health endures, elaine; part of lite, in 
the eye of reaſon, 1s certainly the more 


eligible. The memory of a well-ſpeat 


youth gives a peaceable, unmixed, and 
elegant pleaſure to the mind; and to 
ſuch who are ſo unfortunate as not to 
be able to look back on youth with ſa- 
tis faction, they may give themſelves no 
little conſolation that they are under no 
temptation to repeat their follies, and 


that they at preſent deſpiſe them. It 


was prettily ſaid—“ He that would be 
© Jong an old man, muſt begin early to 
c be one. It is too late to reſigna thing 
after a man is robbed of it; therefore 
it is neceſſary that before the arrival of 


age we bid adieu to the purſuits of 


youth, otherwite ſenſual habits will live 
in our imaginations when our limbs 
einnot be ſubſervient to them. The 
poor fellow who loſt his arm laſt ſiege, 
will tell you, he feels the fingers that 


were buried in Flanders, ake every cold 
morning at Chelſea... 5 
The fond humour of appearing on the 


gay and faſhionable world, and being 
applauded tor trivial excellencies, is 
what makes youth have age in contempt, 
and makW age reſign with ſo ill a grace 
the qualifications of youth : but this in 
both ſexes is inverting all things, and 
turning the natural courſe of our minds, 


which ſhould build their approbations 


and diflikes upon what nature and rea- 


ſon dictate, into chimera and contuſion. 


Age, in a virtuous perſon, of either 
ſex, carries in it an authority which 


_ makes it preferable to all the pleafures 
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of youth. If to be ſalnted, attended, 


and conſulted with deference, are in- 
ſtances of pleaſure, they are ſuch as 
never fail a virtuous old age. In the 
enumeration of the impertections and 
advantages of the . and later 
years of man, they are ſo near in their 
condition, that, methinks, it fhould be 
incredible we ſee fo little commerce of 


kindnefs between them. If we conſider 


youth and age with Tully, regarding 
the affinity to death, youth has many 
more chances to be near it than age; 
what youth can ſay more than an old 
man, he thall live until night? Youth 
catches diſtempers more eaſily, it's tick. 
neſs is more violent, and it's recover 


more doubtful. The youth indeed 


hopes for many more days, fo cannot 
the old man. The youth's hopes arc 
11}-grounded ; for what is more fooliſh 
than to place any confidence upon an 
uncertainty? But the old man has not 


room ſo much as for hope; he is {ill 


happier than the youth, he has already 
enjoyed what the other does but hope 
for: one wiſhes to live long, the other 
has lived long. But alas, is there any 
thing in human life, the duration of 


which can be called long? There is 


nothing which muſt end to be valued 
for it's continuance. Lt hours, days, 
months, and years, paſs away, it is no 
matter what hour, what day, what 
month, or what year, we die. Ihe ap- 
plauſe of a good actor is due to hin at 
whatever ſcene of the play he makes his 
exit. It is thus in the life of a man of 
ſenſe, a ſhort life is ſufficient to manifeſt 


himſelf a man of honour and virtue; 


when he ceaſes to be ſuch he has lived 
too long; and while he is ſuch, it is of 
no conſequence to him how long he ſhall 
be fo, provided he is fo to his life's end, 


1 
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NEMO REPENTE FUIT TURPISSIMU S——— 


_ Joy. STAT. II. V. 33. 


No MAN E'ER REACU'D THE HEICHTS OF VICE AT FIRST. Tatt; 


— 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


T 7 OU are frequent in the mention of 
matters which concern the femi- 
nine world, and take upon you to be 


very ſevere againſt men upon all thoſe 
accaſions: but all this while I am afraid 


you have been very little converſant 


with women, or you would know the 


generality of them are not ſo angry 8 


you imagine at the general vices among 
us. I am apt to believe, begging your 
pardon, that you are {till what I myſelt 
was once, a queer modeſt fellow; and 
therefore, for your information, ſhalt 


ge 


>... & 060 ms 


— 


we A, „ Mw r oc a$ 


e v Fry, . aa oO. CÞ 


give you à ſhort account of myſelf, and 
the reaſons why I was forced to wench, 
drink, play, and do every thing which 
is neceſſary to the character of a man 
of wit and pleaſure, to be well with the 
ladies. 

You are to know then that I was 
bred a gentleman, and had the finiſhing 
part of my education under a man of 
great probity, wit, and learning, in one 
of our univerſities. I will not deny but 


this made my behaviour and mien bear 


in it a figure of thought rather than «c- 
tion; and 4 man of a quite contrary 
character, who never thought in his life, 
rallied me one day upon it, and ſaid, he 
believed I was ftill a virgin. There 
was a young lady of virtue preſent, and 
I was not diſpleaſed to favour the inh- 
nuation ; but it had a quite contrary ef- 
fect from what I expected. I was ever 
after treated with great coldneſs both by 


that lady and all the reſt of my acquaint- 


ance. In a very little time I never came 
into a room but I could hear a whilper 


Here comes the maid.” A. girl of 
humour would on ſome occahon ſay 
| © Why how do you know more than 


© any of us?* An expreliton of that 
kind was generally foliowed by a loud 


laugh : in a word, for no other fault in 


the world than that they really thought 
me as innocent as themſelves, I became 
of no conſequence among them, and 
was received always upon the toot of a 
jeſt. This made {o ſtrong an impret- 
ſion upon me, that I reſolved to be as 
agreeable as the beſt of the men who 
laughed at me; but I obſerved it was 
nonſenſe for me to be impudent at firit 
among. thoſe who knew me; my cha- 


rater for modeſty was ſo notorious 


wherever I had hitherto appeared, that 
I reſolved to ſhew my face in new 
quarters of the world. My firſt ſtep I 


chole with judgment; for I went to 


Aſtrop, and came down among a crowd 


SO 


of Academics, at one daſh, the impu- 


denteſt fellow that they had ever ſcen in 
their lives. Fluſhed with this ſucceſs, 
I made love and was happy. Upon this 


conqueſt I thought it would be unlike 


a zentleman to ſtay longer with my miſ- 
treſs, and croſſed the country to Bury: 
I could give you a very good account 
of myſelf at that place allo. At theſe 
two ended my frit tummer of gallantry. 
The winter following, you would won- 
der at it, but I relapſed into modeſty 
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upon coming among people of figure in 


London, yet not fo much but tuat the 


ladies who had formerly laughed at me, 


1 * * 


jad —* Bleſs us! how wondertully that 


* gentleman is improved?” Some ta- 


miliaritiesabout the play houſes towards 
the end of the enſuing winter, made me 


conceive new hopes or adventures; and 


initead of returning the next ſummer to 
Aitrop or Bury, I thought myielf qua- 


lificd to go to Epſom, and followed a 
young woman, whote relations were 


jcalous of my place in her tavour, to 
Scarborough. 1 carried my point, and 
in my third year aipired to go to Pun- 
bridge, and in the autumn ot the ſame 
year made my appearance at Bath. I 
was now got into the way of talk pro- 


per for ladies, and was run into a vaſt 


acquaintance among them, which I al- 
ways improved to the beſt advantage. 
In all this couric of time, and ſome 
years following, I found a ſober modelt 
man was always looked upon by both 
ſexes as a preciſe uniaſhioned fellow of 
no life or tpirit. It was ordinary tor a 
man who had been drunk in good com- 


pany, or paſſed a night with a wench, to 


| tho IR: - 
{peak of it the next day before women 


tor whom he had the greateſt reſpect. 


He was reproved, perhaps, with a blow 
of the fan, or an © Oh ty!* but the an- 
ery lady ſtill preſerved an apparent ap- 
probation in her countenance : he was 


called-a ſtrange wicked fellow, a ſad 


wretch; he ſhrugs his ſhoulders, fwears, 


receives another blow, ſwears again he 
did not know he twore, and all was 


well. You might often ſce men game 


in the preſence of women, and throw at 
once for mere than they were worth, to 


recommend themſelves as men of tpirit. 


'T found by long experience that the 
looleſt principles and moſt abandoned 
behaviour, carried all before them in 
pretenſions to women of forcunc. The 


encouragement given to people of this 
ſtamp, made me toon throw off the re- 


maining impreiſions of a ober educa- 


tion. In the above-mentioned. places, 
as well as in town, I always kept com- 
pany with thoſe who lived molt at large; 
and in due proceſs of time I was à pretty 
rake among the men, and a very pretty 
fellow among the women, I mutt con- 


fels, I had ſome melancholy hours upon 


the account of the na rowneis of my 
fortune, but my conſcience at ſame 


time gave me the comtferxt that I had 


2 1 aduaidcd 
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qualified myſelf for marrying a for- your panegyrics on the fair-ſex, glve 
tune. ---. | 1 them ſome lectures upon their filly ap- 

When J had lived in this manner for probations. It is that 1 am weary of 
ſometime, and became thus accompliſh- vice, and that it was not my natural 
ed, I was now inthe twenty-ſeventh year way, that I am now lo far recovered as 
of my age, about the foriy-leventhot my not to bring this believing dear creature 
conſtitution, my health and eftate waſt- to contempt and poverty for her gene. 
ing very fait; when I happened to fall roſity to me. At the ſame time tell the 
into the company of a very pretty young youth of good education of our ſex, that 
lady in her own diſpoſal. I entertained they take too little care of improving 
the company, as we men of gallantry themſelves in little things; a good ai; 
generally, do, with the many haps and at entering into, a room, a proper au. 
diſaſters, watchings under windows, city in expretiing himſelf with gaicty 
eſcapes from jealous huſbands, and ſe- and gracetulneſs, would make a young 
veral other perils. The young thing gentleman of virtue and fenle capable of | 

was wondertully charmed with one that diſcountenancing the ſhaliow impuent 
knew the world ſo well, and talked fo rogues that ſhine among the women, 
fine; with Deſdemona, all her lover ſaid Mr. Spectator, I do not doubt but 
affected her— It was ftrange, it was you are a very ſagacious perſon, but yon 
© wonderous ſtrange. In a word, I faw are fo great with Tully of late, that! 
the impreſſion I had made upon her, fear you will contemn theſe things as 
and with a very little application the ,anatters of no conſequence : but believe 
pretty thing has married me. There Se, Sir, they are of the higheſt import- 
ſo much charm in her innocence and ance to human Hfe; and if you can do 
beauty, that I do now as much deteſt any thing towards opening fair eyes, 
the courſe I-have been in for many you will lay an obligation upon all 
years, as I ever did before I entered vour contemporaries who are fathers, 
into it. "= huſbands, or brothers to females. Your 
What I intend, Mr. Spectator, by moſt affectionate humble ſervant, 
writing all this to you, is, that you | | 
would, beſore you go any further with 
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| IN MALA — Hen. Ars Por. v. 451. 
1 THFSE THINGS, WHICH NOW STEM FRIVOLOUS AND SLIGHT) 
._ WILL PROVE O $8EKIOUS CONSEQUENCE, Ts RoscoMmoy: 


F Have more than once taken notice of wants underſtanding or breeding. One 
an indecent licence taken in diſcourſe, or two of theſe complaints I fhall it 


a 
wherein the converſation on one part is down. | 
involuntary, and the effect of foine ne- TE | t 

ceſſary circumſtances. This happens in MR» 5PECTATOR, „ | | 
travelling together in the fame hired J Keep a coffee-houſe, and am one ot | 
coach, fitting” near each other in any + thoſe whom you have thought fit to ; 
public atkmbly, or the like. I have, mention as an idol ſome time ago. 1 
upon making obſervations of this fort, ſuffered a good deal of raillery upon that 1 
| received innumerable meſſages from that occafion; but ſhall heartily forgive you» [ 
part of the fair-ſex whoſe lot in life is who are the cauſe of it, if you will do 

to be of any trade or public way of life. me juſtice in another point. W hat 1 t 
They are all to a woman urgent with aſk of you is, to acquaint my cuſtomers, 

me to lay before the world the unhappy who are otherwile very good ones, that t 
circumſtances they are under, from the 1 am muavoidabty haſped in my bar, I 

_, unreaſonable liberty which is taken in and cannot help hearing the improper 0 
5 their preſence, to talk on what fubje& diſcourſes they are pleaſed to entertam 0 


"ut is thought fit by every coxcoiab who me with, They ſtrive who ſhall 8 U 
f | ; | the 


the moſt immodeſt things in my hearing. 
At the ſame time half a dozen of them 
Joll at the bar ſtaring juſt in my face, 
ready to interpret my looks and geiture 
according to their own imaginations. 
In this paſſive condition I know not 
where to caſt my eyes, place my hands, 
or what to employ my ſelf in: but this 
contuſion is to be a jeſt, and I hear them 
fay in the end, with an infipid air of 
mirth and ſubtlety—* Let her alone, ſhe 
© knows as well as we, for all ſhe looks 
o.“ Good Mr. Spectator, perſuade 
gentlemen that it is out of all decency : 
lay it is poſſible a woman may be mo- 
deft and yet Keep a public-houſe. Be 


is the more unpardonable becauſe I am 
obliged to ſuffer it, and cannot fly from 
it. I do aſſure you, Sir, the chearful- 
neſs of life which would ariſe from the 
honeſt gain I have, is utterly loſt to me, 


jantries which I hear from morning to 
night. In a word, it is too much for 
me to bear; and I defire you to acquaint 
them, that I will keep pen and ink at 
the bar, and write down all they ſay to 
me, and ſend it to you for the preſs. It 
is impoſſible when they ſee how empty 
what they ſpeak, without the advantage 
of an impudent countenance and gel- 
ture, will appear, they may come to 
| ſome ſenſe of themſelves, and the in- 
| jults they are guilty of towards me. I 
am, Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, 
5 THE IDoL. 


This repreſentation is ſo juſt, that it 
is hard to ſpeak of it without an indig- 
nation which perhaps would appear too 

elevated to ſuch as can be guilty of this 
inhuman treatment, where they ſee they 
atfront a modeſt, plain, and ingenuous 
behaviour. This correſpondent is not 


long letters both from the Royal and 


of New Exchange on the fame ſubject. 

to They tell me that a young top cannot 

WES buy a pair of gloves, but he is at the 

hat lame time ſtraining for ſome ingenious 

ou, Waldry to ſay to the young woman who 

do helps them on. It is no imall addition 

at 1 to the calamity, that the rogues buy as 

ners, lard as the plaineſt and modeſteſt cuſ- 
that mers they have; beſides which, they 

bar, lb upon their counters half an hour 
"oper longer than they need, to drive away 

ry ther cuſtomers; who are to ſhare their 

1 Jay 


Mpertinences with the milliner, or go 


pleated to argue, that in truth the affront 


tue only ſufferer in this kind, for T have 
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to another ſhop. Letters from' Change 
Alley are full of the tame evil, and the 
girls tell me, except I can chaſe ſome 
eminent merchants from their ſhops they 


Mall ina ſhort time fail. It is very un- 


accountable, that men can have ſo little 
deference to all mankind who pats by 


them, as to bear being ſeen toying by 


two's and three's at a time, with no other 


purpoſe but to appear gay enough to 


keep upa light converſation of common- 
place jeſts, to the injury of her whoſe 


credit is certainly hurt by it, though 


their own may be ſtrong enough to bear 
it. When we come to have exact ac- 


counts of theſe converſations, it is not. 


to be doubted but that their diſcourſes 
will raiſe the uſual ſtile of buying and 
ſelling; inſtead of the plain aownright 


lying, and ajking and bidding ſo une- _ 
qually to what they will really give and 


take, e may nope to have from theſe fine 
from the endleſs, flat, impertinent plea-® 


folks an exchange of compliments. 
There mult certainly be a great deal 


_ of pleaſant difference between the com- 
merce of lovers, and that of all other 


dealers, who are, in a kind, adverſaries. 
A fealzd bond, or a bank-note, would 
be a pretty gallantry to convey unſeen 


into the hands of one whom a director 
is charmed with; otherwiſe the city- 
loiterers are till more unreaſonable than 


thoſe at the other end of the town ; at 


the New Exchange they are eloquent 
tor want of caſh, but in the city they 
ought with caſh to ſupply their want of 


eloquence. _ „ 
If one night be ſerious on this pre- 


vailing folly, one might obſerve, that it 


is 4 melancholy thing, when the world 
1s mercenary even to the buying and 


| felling our very perſons ; that young 
women, though they have never fo great 
attractions from nature, are never the 
nearer being happily diſpoſed of in mar- 
riage; I fay, it is very hard under this 
neceſſity, it ſhall not be poſſible for them 
to go into a way of trade for their main- 
tenance, but their very excellencies and 
perſonal perfections ſhall be a diſad- 
vantage to them, and ſubject them to be 


treated as if they ſtood there to ſell their 


perſons to proſtitution. There cannot 


be a more melancholy circumſtance ts 


one who has made any obſervation in 
the world, than one of thoſe erring 


creatures expoled to bankruptey. When 
that happens, none of theſe toying fools 
will do any more than any other man 
they meet to phones her trom intamy, 
| | 2 1 2 
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inſult, and diſtemper. A woman is na- 
turally more helpleſs than the other tex ; 
and a man of honour and ſenſe ſhould 
have this in his view in all .manner of 
commerce with her. Were this well 
weighed, inconſideration, ribaldry, and 
nonſenſe, would not be more natural to 
entertain women with than men; and 
it would be as much impertmence to go 
into a ſhop of one of theſe young wo- 
men without buying, as into that of 
any other trader. I thall end this ſpe- 
culation with a letter I have received 
from a pretty milliner in the city. 


MR, SPECTATOR, 
1 Have read your account of beauties 
1 and was not a little furprited to find 
no character of myſelf in it. I do aſ- 
ſure you I have little elſe to do but to 
give audience as I am ſuch. Here are 

merchants of no ſmall con ſideration, 
who call in as certainly as they go to 


THE SPECTATOR. 


Change, to fay ſomething of my roguiſh 
eye: and here is one who makes me 
once or twice a week tumble over all 


my goods, and then owns it was only a 
gallantry to ſee me act with theſe pretty 


hands; then lays out three-pence in à 


little ribband for his wriſtbands, and 
thinks he is a man of great vivacity. 
There is an ugly thing not far off me, 
waoie thop is trequented only by people 


of buſineſs, that is all day long as buſy 


as pothible, - Muſt I that am a beauty 
be treated with for nothing but my 


beauty? Be pleaſed to aſſign rates to 


my kind glances, or make all pay who 
come to {ee me, or I ſhail be undone ty 
my admirers for want of cuſtomer. 
Albacinda, Eudoſia, and all the ret, 
would be uſed juſt as we are, if they 
were in our condition; therefore pray 
conſider the diſtreſs of us the lower or. 
der of beauties, and J ſhall he 

p i Your obliged humble ſerram. 


Ne CLVI. WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 29. 
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YE RFI DUM VOTIS car Ur, 


PULCURIOR MULTO 


ENITESCIS 


Hox, E. 1T. OD, VIII. v. 3. 


SINCE PERJUR'D, DOST 


Do not think any thing could make 


_ a pleatanter entertainment, than the 
hiſtory of the reigning favourites among 
the women from time to time about this 

- town: in ſuch an account we ought to 


have a faithful confeſſion of each lady 


for what ſhe liked fuck and tuck a man, 
and he ought to tell us by what part1- 
eular action or drets he believed he 
ſhould be moſt ſucceſsful. As tor my 


part, I have always made as eaiy a judg- 


ment when a man dreſſes for the ladies, 


as when he is equipped for hunting or 
courſing. The woman's man is a per- 


fon in his air and behaviour quite dif- 
ferent from the reſt of our ſpecies: his 
garb is more looſe and negligent, his 
manner more loft and indolent ; that is 
to ſay, in both theſe caſes there is an 
apparent endeavour to appear uncon- 
cerned and careleſs. In catching birds 
the fowlers have a method of imitating 


their voices to bring them to the ſnare ; | 


and your womens men have always a 
ſimilitude of the creature they hope to 


950 BUT TH OV, N 
MORE CHARMING GROW. 


betray, in their own converſation. A 
woman's man is very knowing in a 
that paſtes from one family to another, 
has little pretty officiouſneſſes, is not 
at a lots for what is good for a cold, 
and it is not amiſs if he has a bottle of 
ſpirits in his pocket in caſe of any lud 
den indiſpoſition. : e 
Curioſity having been my prevailing 
paſſion, and indeed the fole entertam- 
ment of my life, I have ſometimes made 
it my buſineſs to examine the courte of 
intrigues as well as the manners and ac- 


compliſhments of ſuch as have been mot 
ſucceſsful that way. In all my ob- 


ſervation, I never knew a man of good 


underſtanding a general favourite; ſome 


21 . . ” D . » , 
ſingularity in his behaviour, ſome whim 


in his way of life, and what would hve 


made him ridiculous among the men, 
has recommended him to the other ſex. 
I ſhould be very ſorry to offend a people 
ſo fortunate as theſe of whom I am 
ſpeaking ; but let any one look over the 


old beaux, and he will find the man ot 


ſuccel, 
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fucceſs was remarkable for quarrelling 
impertinently for their ſakes, for drel- 
ſing unlike the reſt of the world, or paſ- 
ling his days in an inſipid aſſiduity about 
the fair- ſex, to gain the figure he made 
amongſt them. Add to this, that he 
muſt have the reputation of being well 


with other women, to pleaſe any one 


woman of gallantry ; for you are to 
know, that there is a mighty ambition 
among the light part of the ſex to gain 
ſlaves from the dorainion of others. My 
friend Will Honeycomb ſays it was a 


common bite with him, to lay iuſpicions. 


that he was favoured by a lady's enemy, 
that is ſome rival beauty, to be well 
with herſelf. A little ſpite is natural 
to a great beauty ; and it is ordinary to 


ſnap up a diſagrecable fellow leſt another 


ſhould have him. That inpudent toad 
Baretace fares well among all the ladies 
he converſes with, for no other reaſon 
in the world but that he has the ſkill to 
keep them from explanation with one 
another. Did they know there 1s not 


one who likes him in her heart, each 
would declare her ſcorn of him the next 


moment; but he is well received by them 


hecauſe it is the faſhion, and oppoſition ' 
to enchother brings them inſenſibly into 


an imitation of each other. What adds 


to him the greateſt grace is, that the 


pleaſant thief, as they call him, is the 
molt inconſtant creature living, has a 


wonderful deal of wit and humour, and 


neyer wants fomething to ſay; beſides 
all which, he has a moſt ſpiteful dan- 


him, | | | 
To make a woman's man, he muft 


not be a man of ſenſe, or a fool; the 


buſineſs is to entertain, and it is much 
better to havea faculty of arguing, than 
a capacity of judging right. But the 


pleaſanteſt of all the women's equipage 


are your regular viſitants; theſe are vo- 


lunteers in their ſervice, without hopes 
ot pay or preferment : it is enough that 


they can lead out from a public place, 
that they are admitted on a public day, 
and can be allowed to paſs away part of 
that heavy load, their time; in the com- 
pany of the fair. But commend me 
above all others to thoſe who are known 
tor your ruiners of ladies; thele are the 
choiceſt ſpirits which our age produces, 


We have ſeveral of theſe irreſiſtible gen- 
. S 


themen among us when the company is 
m town. 'Thele tellows are accompliſh- 
ec with the Knowledge of the ordinary 


gerous tongue if you ſnould provoke 


n K M & 


occurrences about court and town, have 
that ſort of good- breeding which is ex- 
cluſive of ali morality, and conſiſts only 
in being publicly decent, privately, dit- 
ſolute. E | 
It is won lerful how far a fond opinion 
of herſelf can carry a woman, to make 
her have the leaſt regard to a profeſſed 


known woman's man: but as ſcarce 
one of all the women who are in the tour 
of gallantries ever hears any thing of 


what is the common ſenſe of ſober minds, 
but are entertained with a continual 


round of flatteries, they cannot be miſ- 


treſſes of themſelves enough to make 
arguments for their own conduct from 


the behaviour of theſe men to others. 


It is fo far otherwiſe, that a general 


fame of falſehood in this kind, is a re- 
commendation; and the coxcomb, load- 


ed with the favours of many others, is 
received like a victor that diſdains his 


trophies, to be a victim to the preſent 


charmer. | | 

It you ſee a man more full of geſture 
than ordinary in 2public aſſembly, if loud 
upon no occaſion, if negligent of the 


company round him, and yet laying 
wait for deftroying by that negligence, 


you may take it for granted that he has 
ruined many a fair-one The woman's 
man expreſſes himſelf wholly in that 
motion which we call ſtrutting: an ele- 
vated cheſt, a pinched hat, a meaſurable 


ſtep, and a fly ſurveying eye, are the 


marks of him. Now and then you ſee 


a gentleman with all theſe accomplith - 


ments; but alas, any one of them is 
enough to undo thouſands: when a gen- 
tleman with ſuch perfections adds to it 
fuitable learning, there ſhould be public 
warning of his reſidence in town, that 
we may remove our wives and daughters. 
It happens ſometimes that Juch a fine, 


man has read all the miſcellany poems, 


a e, of our comedies, and has the 
tranflation of Ovid's Epiſtles by heart. 
Oh if it were poſlible that ſuch a one 
D 
ſhare ſuch a dear falſe man: a little 
gallantry to hear him talk one would 
indulge one's ſelf in, let him reckon 


of the Cupids in it; and then call one 
ſo many ſoſt names which a man of 
his learning has at his fingers ends. 


when attacked by ſuch force againit a 


of 


could be as true as he is charming! 
But that is too much, the women will 
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the ſticks of one's fan, ſay ſomething 


There ſure is ſome excuſe for trailty, 


weak woman.“ Such is the ſoliloquy 
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of many a lady one might name, at the 


fight ot one of theſe who makes it no 


iniquity to go on from day to day in 
the ſin of woman-ſlaughter. | 


It is certain that people are got into a 


way of affectation, with a manner of 
overlooking the moſt ſolid virtues, and 
_ admiring the moſt trivial excellencies, 
'The woman is to far from expecting to 


be contemned for being a very injudici- 


ous filly animal, that while ſhe can pre. 
ſerve her features and her mien, ſhe 
knows ſhe is ſtill the object of deſire; 
and there is a ſort of ſecret ambition, 
from reading frivolous books, and 
keeping as frivolous company, each ſide 
to be amiable in perfection, and arrive 
at the characters of the dear decciver 


and the perjured fair. | ＋ 


Ne CLVII. THURSDAY, AUGUST 30. 


—CENIUS NATALE COMES QUI TEMPERAT ASTRUM, 
NATURE DEUS HUMANE, MORTAL1S IN UNUM, 


QUODQUE CAPU T-— 


Hoks Ep. 1k. L. Z. V. 182. 


IM1I1T ATE D. 


—_—_ 7 DI} TING WR, 


HO FORMS THE GENIUS IN 


THE NATAL 


HOUR : 


THAT GOD OF NATURE, WHO, WITHIN US STILL, 


INCLINES OUR ACTION, NOT CONSTRAINS OUR WILL. 


F Am very much at a loſs to expreſs 

| by any word that occurs to me in 
our language that which is underſtood 
by Indoles in Latin. The natural diſ- 
poſition to any particular art, ſcience, 
profeſſion, or trade, is very much to be 
conſulted in the care of youth, and ſtu- 
_ died by men for their own conduct when 
they form to themſelves any ſcheme of 
life. It is wonderfully hard indeed tor 
a man to judge of his own capacity im- 
partially; that may look great to me 
which may appear little to another, and 
may be carried by a fondneſs towards 
 wylelf fo far, as to attempt things too 
high for my talents and accompliſh- 
ments; but it is not methinks io very 
difficult a matter to make a judgment of 
The abilities of others, eſpecially of thoſe 
who are in their infancy. My com- 
mon-place book directs me on this oc- 


cation to mention the dawning of great, 


neſs in Alexander, who being aſked in 


his youth to contend for a prize in the 


Olympick games, aniwered he would, 
if he had kings to run againſt him. Caf. 
nus, who was one of the conipirators 
againſt Cœſar, gave as great a proof of 
his temper, when in his childhood he 
{truck a play-fellow, the ſon of Sylla, 
tor ſaying his father was maſter of the 
Roman people. Scipio is reported *o 
have anſwered, when tome flatterers ar 
ſupper were aſking him what the Ro- 
mans ſhould do tor a general after his 


half. 


Pop. 


death—* Take Marius.“ Marius was 


then a very boy, and had given no in- 
ſtances of his valour ; but it was vitble 

to Scipio from the manners of the youth, 
that he had a foul formed for the at- 
tempt and execution of great under- 
takings. I muſt confeſs I have very 
often with much forrow bewailed the 
misfortune of the children of Great Bri- 
tain, when I conſider the ignorance and 

undiſcerning of the generality of ſcheol- 


maſters, The boaſted liberty we talk 


of is but a mean reward for the Jong 
ſervitude, the many heart-achs and ter- 
rors, to which our childhood is expoſed 
in going through a grammarx-ſ{chool ; 
many of theſe ſtupid tyrants exercue 
their cruelty without any manner o 
diſtinction of the capacities of children, 
or the intention of parents in their be- 
There are many excellent tem- 
pers which are worthy to be nouriſhed 
and cultivated with all poſſible diligence 


and care, that were never deſigned to 
be acquainted with Ariftotle, Tully, or 


Virgil; and there are as many who have 


capacities for underſtanding every word 


thoſe great perſons have writ, and yet 
were not born to have any reliſh of the 
writings. For want of this common 
and obvious diſcerning in thoſe who 
have the care of youth, we have ſo many 
hundred unaccountable creatures every 
age whipped up into great ſcholars, that 
are for ever near aright ungerſtanding, 
| A!) 


and will never arrive at it. Theſe are 
the ſcandal of letters, and theſe are ge- 
nerally the men who are to teach others. 


The ſenſe of ſhame and nonour is enough 


to keep the world itfelf in order without 
corporal puniſhment ,much more to train 
the minds of uncorrupted and innocent 
children. It happens, I douht not, more 
than once in a year, that a lad is chaſ- 


tiſed for a blockhead, when it is a good 


apprehenſion that makes him incapa- 
ble of knowing what his teacher means: 
a briſk imagination very often may ſug- 
geit an error, which a lad could not 
have fallen into, if he had been as heavy 


in conjecturing as his maſter in explain- 


ing: but there is no mercy even towards 
a wrong interpretation ot his meaning, 
the ſufferings of the Icholar's body are 
to rectify the miſtakes of his mind. 

I am confident that no boy who will 
not be allured to letters without blows, 
will ever be brought to any thing with 
them. A great or good mind mult ne- 
ceſſarily be the worte tor ſuch indigni- 
ties; and it is a ſad change to loſe ot it's 


virtue for the improvement of it's know-. 


ledge. No one who has gone through 
what they call a great ſchool, but muſt 
remember to have ſeen children of ex- 
cellent and ingenuous natures, as has 
afterwards appeared in their manhood ; 
I ſay no man has paſſed through this 
way of education but muſt have ſeen an 


ingenuouscreatureexpiring with ſhame, 


with pale looks, beſceching ſorrow, and 
ſilent tears, throw up it's honeſt eyes, 
and kneel on it's tender Enees to an in- 

exorable blockhead, to be forgiven the 
falſe quantity of a word in making a La- 
tin verſe: the child is puniſhed, and the 
next day he commits a like crime, and 
lo a third with the ſame conſequence. 
I would fain atk any reaſonable man 
whether this lad, in the ſimplicity of his 
native innocence, full of ſhame, and ca- 
pable of any impreſſion from that grace 
of ſoul, was not fitter for any purpoſe 


in this life, than after that ſpark of vir- 


tue is extinguiſhed in him, though he 
s able to write twenty verſes in an even- 
ing? | | | | 
Seneca ſays, after his exalted way of 
talking“ As the immortal gods never 


* 


* learnt any virtue, though they are en- 


* dued with all that is good; ſo there 
are ſome men who have ſo natural a 
* propenſity to what they ſhould follow, 
* that they learn it almoſi as ſoon as 
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all their behaviour. 
a gentleman, and puniſhed like a male- 
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© they hear it.“ Plants and vegetables 
are cultivated into the production of finer 


fruit than they would yield without that 


care; and yet we cannot entertain hopes 
of producing a tender conſcious ſpirit 
into acts of virtue, without the ſame 


method as is uſed to cut timber, or 
give new ſhape to a piece of ſtone. 


It is wholly to this dreadful practice 
that we may attribute a certain hardneſs 
and terocity which ſome men, though _ 
liberally educated, carry about them in 
To be bred like 
tactor, muſt, as we ſee it does, produce 
that illiberal ſaucineſs which we ſee 
ſometimes in men of letters. | 

The Spartan boywho ſuffered the fox, 


vrhich he had ſtolen and hid under his 
coat, to eat into his bowels, I dare ſay 


had not half the wit or petulance which 
we learn at great ſchools among us; but 
the glorious ſenſe of. honour, or rather 


fear of ſhame, which he demonſtrated in 


that action, was worth all the learning 
in the world without it. £2 
It is, methinks, a very melancholy 


conſideration, that a little negligence 


can ſpoil us, but great induſtry is ne- 


ceſſary to improve us; the moſt excellent 


natures are ſoon depreciated, but evil 
tempers are long before they are exalted . 
into good habits. To help this by pu- 
niſtments, is the fame thing as killing 
a man to cure him of a diſtemper; when 
he comes to ſuffer puniſhment in that 
one circumſtance, he is brought below 


the exiſtence of a rational creature, and 
is in the ſtate of a brute that moves only 


by the admonition of ſtripes. But ſince 


this cuſtom of educating by the laſh is 


ſuffered by the gentry of Great Britain, 
I would prevail only chat honeſt heavy 
lads may be diſmiſſed irem ſlavery ſooner 


than they are at preſent, and not whip- 


ped on to their fourteenth and fifteenth 
year, whether they expect any progrets 
from them or not. Let the child's ca- 
pacity be forthwith examined, and he 
ſent to ſome mechanic way of lite, with- 


out reſpect to his birth, if nature de- 


ſigned him for nothing higher: let him 
go before he has innocently ſuffered, 


and is debaſed into a derelict ion of mind 
for being what it is no guilt to be, a 


plain man. I would not here be ſup- 
poſed to have ſaid, that our learned men 
of either robe who have been whipped 
at ſchool, are not {till men of noble and 
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been much more ſo than they are, had 
they never ſuffered that infamy. 0 
But though there is ſo little care, as 
I have obſerved, taken, or obſervation 
made of the natural ſtrain of men, it is 
no imall comfort to me, as a Spectator, 
that there is any right value ſet upon the 
bona Indlolis of other animals; as appears 
by the following advertiſement kanded 
about the county of Lincoln, and ſub- 
ſcribed by Enos Thomas, a perſon whom 
I have not the honour to know, but 
fuppoſe to be protoundly learned in 
horte-fieth. 


* 


Ne CLVIII. 


- 


WE KNOW THESE THINGS 


F of a firm regard to impar- 
tiality, I print theſe letters, let 

them make for me or not. 
MR, SPECTATOR, | ; 
I Have obſerved through the whole 
1 courſe of your rhapiodies, as you 
once very well called them, you are very 
induſtrious to overthrow all that many 
your ſuperiors who have gone before 
vou have made their rule of writing. J 
am now between fifty and ſixty, and had 
the honour to be well with the firit men 
of taſte and gallantry in the joyous reign 
of Charles the Second: we then had, I 
humbly preſume, as good underitand- 
ings among us as any now can pretend 
to. As for yourſelt, Mr. Spectator, 
you ſeem with the utmolt arrogance to 
undermine the very fundamentals upon 
which we conducted oupfflves. It is 
monſtrous to jet up tor à Wan of wit, 


and yet deny that honour in a woman is 


any thing elle but pecviſhnels, that in- 
clination is the beſt rule of life, or virtue 
and vice any thing elſe but health and 
diſeaſe. We had no more to do but to 
put a lady*in good-humour, and all we 
could with followed of courſe. Then 
again, your Tully, and your diſcourſes 
of another life, are the very bane of 
mirth and good-humour. Pr'ythee do 
not value thyſelf on thy reaſon, at that 
exorbitant rate, and the dignity of hu- 
man nature; take my word for it; a ſet- 
ting dog has as good reaſon as any man 
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liberal minds; but J am ſure they had 


A cheſnut horſe called Cæſar, bred 
by James Darcy, Eſq. at Sedbury, 
* near Richmond, in the county of Vork; 
* his grandam was his old royal mare, 
© ana got by Blunderbuſs, which was 
got by Hemily-Turk, and he got by 
Mr. Courant's Arabian, which got 
Mr. Minſhul's Jews-trump. Mr. Ca 
© far fold him to a nobleman, comins 
© five years old, when he had but one 
© tweat, for three hundred guineas, A 
« guinea a leap and trial, and a thilling 
© the man. e 
* | ENOS Thomas, 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 37. 


NOS HAC NOVIMUS FSSE NIBNILs 


MARTIAL. 


TO BE MERE TRITLES. 


in England. Had you, as by your 
diurnals one would think you do, let up 
tor being in vogue in town, you ſhouid 
have fallen in with the bent of paſlion 
and appetite; your ſongs had then been 
in every pretty mouth in England, and 
your little diſtichs had been the maxim 
of the fair and the witty to walk by: 
but alas, Sir, what can you hope tor 
from entertaining people with what mult 
needs make them like themſelves wort 
than they did before they read you ? 
Had you made it your bulineſs to de- 
ſcribe Corinna charming, though in- 
conſtant, to find ſomething in human 
nature itſelf to make Zoilus excuſe him- 
{eli for being fond of her; and to make 
every man in good commerce with his 
own reflections, you had done ſomething 


_ worthy our applauſe ; but indeed, vir, 


we ſhall not commend you for dilap— 
proving us. I have a great deal more 
to tay to you, but I ſhail ſum it up all | 
in this one remark ; in ſhort, Sir, vou 
do not write like a gentleman, I an, 


Sir, your moſt humble ſervant. 


MR, SPECTATOR, | | 

PHE other day we were ſeveral oi 

us at a tea-table, and according to 
cuſtom and your own advice had the 
Spectator read among us: it was that 
paper wherein you are pleated to treat: 
with great treedom that character which 
you call a woman's man. We gave up 


all the kinds you have mentioned, 0 
cep“ 


ſtant / viſitants. I was upon the occa- 
fon commiſſioned by the company to 
write to you, and tell you, that we ſhall 
not part with the men that we have at 
preſent, until the men of ſenſe think fit 
to relieve them, and give us their com- 

any in their ſtead. You cannot ima- 


ine but that we love to hear reaſon and 


good ſenſe better than the ribaldry we 
are at preſent entertained with; but we 
muſt have company, and among us, 
very inconſiderable is better than none 
at all. We are made for the cements 


of ſociety, and came into the world to 


create relations among mankind ; and 
ſolitude is an unnatural being to us. If 
the men of good underſtanding would 
forget a little of their ſeverity, they 
would find their account in it; and their 
wiſdom would have a pleaſure in it, to 
which they are now ſtrangers. It is na- 
tural among us when men have a true 
reliſh of our company and our value, 


to {ay every thing with a better grace; 
and there is without deſigning it ſome- 
thing ornamental in what men utter be- 


fore women, which is loſt or neglected 
in converſations of men only. Give me 


leave to tell you, Sir, it would do you 
no great harm if you yourſelf came a 


little more into our company; it would 
certainly cure you of a certain poſitive 
and determining manner in which you 
talk ſometimes. 
amendment, | 
I am, Sir, 


Mi. SPECTATOR, 


YOUR profeſſed regard to h the fair- 


thoſe of other men. I defire you, Sir, 


to repeat ſome lectures upon ſubjects. 


which you have now and then in a 
curſory manner only juſt touched. I 
would have a Spectator wholly writ 


upon good- breeding: and after you have 
alerted that time and place arc to be 
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rept thoſe who, you ſay, are our con- 


elſewhere? 


In hopes of your 


your gentle reader. | 
„„ to her, and ſhe laughed at the places 
Where ſhe thought I was touched; I 
threw away your moral, and taking up 
fex, may perhaps make them value Ay | 

your admonitions when they will not 
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very much conſidered in all our actions, 
it will be proper to dwell upon beha- 


viour at church. On Sunday laſt a 


grave and reverend man preached at our 
church: there was ſomething particular 
in his accent, but without any manner 


of affectation. This particularity a ſet 


of giglers thought the moſt necefſary 
thing to be taken notice of in his whole 
diſcourſe, and made it an occaſion of 
mirth during the whole time of ſermon : 
you ſhould: ſee one of them ready to 
burſt behind a fan, another pointing to 
a companion in another ſeat, and a third 
with an arch compoſure, as if ſhe would 
if poſſible ſtifle her laughter. There were 
many gentlemen who looked at them 


ſtedfaſtly, but this they took for ogling 


and admiring them: there was one of 
the merry ones in particular, that found 
out but juſt then that ſhe had five fingers, 
for ſhe fell a reckoning the pretty pieces 


of ivory over and over again, to find 


herſelf employment and not laugh out. 
Would {t not be expedient, Mr. Spec- 
tator, that the churchwarden ſhould 
hold up his wand on theſe occaſions, 


and keep the decency of the place as a 


magiſtrate dees 


the peace in a tumult 


MR, 8PECTATORy 


'F Am a woman's man, and read with 


a very tine lady your paper, wherein 
you fall upon us whom you envy: what 
do you think I did? You muſt know 
ſhe was dreſſing, I read the Spectator 


her girdle, cried out— 


Give me but what this ribbon bound, 5 
Take all the reſt the ſun goes round. 


She ſmiled, Sir, and ſaid you were a 


pedant; ſo ſay of me what you pleaſe, 


read Seneca, and quote him againſt me 
if you think fit. _ „„ 
* am, Sir, your humble ſervants 


. m ei. 
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— Fm, Q xc CTA TUI'TI 
MORTALES HEBETAT 'vVISUS. TIBI, ET HUMIDA CIRCUM 


CALIGAT, NUBRBEM ERIPIAM 


| Via. Ax. 3 604. 


TRE CLOUD, WHICH, INTERCEPTING THE CLEAR LIGHT, 
HANGS O'ER THE EYES, AND BLUNTS THY MORTAL 81GHT, 


2 WILL REMOVE —— 


7 HEN I was at Grand Cairo, I 
| picked up ſeveral oriental ma- 


nuleripts, which 1 have ftill by me. 


Among others T met with one entitled, 
The Viſions of Mirzah, which I have 
read over with great pleaſure. I intend 
to give it to the public when I have no 


other entertainment for them; and I 


ſhall begin with the firſt viſion, which T 


have tranſlated word for word as fol- 


lows. 


7 


ON the fifth day of the moon, which 
according to the cuſtom of my fore- 
| fathers I always keep holy, after having 


waſhed myſelt, and offered up my morn- 
ing devotions, I aſcended the high hills 
of Bagdat, in order to paſs the reſt of 


the day in meditation and prayer, As 


I was here airing myſelf on the tops of 
the mountains, I fell into a profound 


contemplation on the vanity of human 
life ; and paſſing from one thought to 
another—* Surely,” {aid I, man is but 
© a ſhadow, and life a dream. Whilit 
I was thus muſing, I caſt my eyes to- 


wards the ſummit of a rock that was 
not far from me, where I diſcovered 


one in the habit of a ſhepherd, with a 
little muſical inſtrument in his hand. 


As I looked upon him he applied it to 
his lips, and began to play upon it. 
The {ound of it was exceeding {weet, 


and wrought into a variety of tunes 


that were inexpreſſibly melodious, and 


altogether different from any thing I 
had ever heard: they put me in mind of 
thoſe heavenly airs that are played to 


the departed fouls of good men upon 
their firſt arrival in paradiſe, to wear 
out the impreſſions of the laſt agonies, 
and quality them for the pleaſures of 


: that happy place. My heart melted 


away in ſecret raptures. | 

J had been often told that the rock 
before me was the haunt of a genius; 
and that ſeveral had been entertained 


- 


with muſic who had paſſed by it, but 
never heard that the muſician had be- 
fore made himſelf viſible. When he 
had raiſed my thoughts by thoſe tranl. 
porting airs which he played, to taſte 


the pieaſures of his converſation, as I 


looked upon him like one aſtoniſhed, he 
beckoned to me, and by the waving of 
his hand directed me to approach the 


place where he ſat. I drew near with 
that reverence which is due to a ſuperi- 


or nature; and as my heart was entire- 


ly ſubdued by the captivating ftrains I 
had heard, I fell down at his feet and 


wept. The genius ſmiled upon mewith 


a look of compaſſion and affability that 


familiarized him to my imagination, 
and at once diſpelled all the fears and 
apprehenſions with which I approached 
him. He lifted me from the ground, 
and taking me by the hand—* Mirzah,' 
ſaid he, © I have heard thee in thy ſoli- 
© loquies ; follow me.*  . 


He then led me to the higheſt pinna- 
cle of the rock, and placing me on the 
top of it—* Caſt thy eyes eaſtward,” ſaid 
he, © and tell me what thou ſeeſt.— I 
© fee,” ſaid I, © a huge valley, and a 
pradigious tide of water rolling thro' 
© it. '——+ The valley that thou ſeeft,” 
ſaid he, * is the vale of miſery, and the 
« tide of water that thou ſeeſt is part of 
* the great tide of eternity.'—* What 
© is the realon,' ſaid I, that the tide I 
© ſeeriſes out of a thick miſt at one end, 
and again loſes itſelf in a thick miſtat 
© the other ??—* What thou ſeeſt, {aid 


be, © is that portion of eternity which 


© is called Time, meaſured out by the 


© ſun, and reaching from the beginning 
:C 


of the world to it's conſummation. 
Examine now, {aid he, © this {eathat 
© js thus bounded with darkneſs at both 
© ends, and tell me what thou diſco- 
c 


vereſt init.*—* I ſee a bridge, ſaid 


I, © ſtanding in the midſt of the tive." 
The bridge thou ſeeſt, ſaid he, © 1 
© human 
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e human life, conſider it attentively.“ 
Upon a more leifurely ſurvey of it, I 
found that it conſiſted of threeſcore and 
ten entire arches, with ſeveral broken 
arches, which, added to thoſe that were 
entire, made up the number about an 
hundred. As I was counting the arches 
the genius told me that this bridge con- 
ſiſted at firſt of a thouſand arches; but 


that a great flood ſwept away the reſt, 


and left the bridge in the ruinous con- 
dition I now beheld it. But tell me 
further, ſaid he, what thou diſco- 
« yereft on it.'— I ſee multitudes of 
people paſſing over it, faid I, and 
a black cloud hanging on each end of 
it.“ As J looked more attentively, I 


ſaw ſeveral of the paſſengers dropping 


through the bridge, into the great tide 
that flowed underneath it; and upon 
farther examination, perceived there 
were innumerable trap-doors that lay 
concealed in the bridge, which the paſ- 
ſengers no ſooner trod upon, but they 
fell through them into the tide and im- 
mediately diſappeared. Theſe hidden 
pit-falls were ſet very thick at the en- 
trance of the bridge, ſo that throngs of 
people no ſooner broke through the 
cloud, but many of them fell into them. 
They grew thinner towards the middle, 


but multiplied and lay cloſer together 


towards the end of the arches that were 
entire. N | 


There were indeed ſome perſons, but 


their number was very ſmall, that con- 
tinued a kind of hobbling march on the 


broken arches, but fell through one af- 


ter another, being quite tired and ſpent 
with ſo long a walk Fo | 

l paſſed ſome time in the contempla- 
tion of this wonderful ſtructure, and the 
| great variety of objects which it pre- 
| lented. My heart was filled with a deep 
| melancholy to ſee ſeveral dropping un- 


expectedly in the midſt of mirth and 


jollity, and catching at every thing that 


| ſtood by them to ſave themſelves. Some 


were looking up towards the heavens in 
2 thonghtful poſture, and in the midſt 
ol a ſpeculation ſtumbled and fell out 
| of ſight, Multitudes were very buſy 


| the purſuit of bubbles that glittered 


in their eyes and danced before them; 
but often when they thought themſelves 
within the reach of them, their footing 
failed and down they ſunk. In this 
confuſion of objects, I obſerved ſome 


with ſeymitars in their hands, and others 
vith urinals, who ran to and fro upon 


JC 
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the bridge, thruſting ſeveral perſons on 


trap- doors which did not ſeem to lie in 


their way, and which they might have 


eſcaped had they not been thus forced 


enen... | 


The genius ſecing me indulge myſelf. 


in this melancholy proipe&, told me L 
had dwelt long enough upon it: * Take 
* thineeyes off the bridge,* {aid he, and 
* tell me if thou yet ſeeſt any thing 
* thou doſt not comprehend.” Upon 
looking up-“ What mean,” ſaid I, 
© thoſe great flights of birds that are 
perpetuallyhovering about the bridge, 


I ſee vultures, harpies, ravens,cormo- 
rants, and among many other feather- 
ed creatures, ſeveral little winged boys, 
that perch in great numbers upon the 
middle arches.*—* Theſe,” ſaid the 
genius, are envy, avarice, ſuperſtition, 
deſpnir, love, with the like cares and 
6 r wer. that infeſt human life.. 
I here fetched a deep ſigh; Alas, 
ſaid I, man was. made in vain! How 
cis he given away to miſery and mor- 


« tality ? tortured in lite and ſwallowed 
© up in death!' The genius being 


moved with compaſſion towards me, bid 


me quit ſo uncomfortable a proſpect. 
Look no more, ſaid he, on man in 


the firſt ſtage of his exiſtence, in his 
ſetting out for eternity; but caſt thine 


tide bears the ſeveral generations of 
mortals that fall into it.“ I directed 
my tight as I was ordered, and, whether 
or no the good genius ſtrengthened it 
with any ſupernatural force, or diſh- 
pated part of the miſt that was before 
too thick for the eye to penetrate, I ſaw 
the valley opening at the farther end, 
and ſpreading forth into an immenſe 
ocean, that had a huge rock of adamant 
running through the midſt of it, and 
dividing it into two equal parts. The 


clouds ſtill reſted on one half of it, in- 


ſomuch that I could diſcover nothing in 
it; but the other appeared to mc a vaſt 


ocean planted with innumerable iſlands 


that were coveredwith fruits and flowers, 


and interwoven with a thoutand little. 
ſhining ſeas that ran among them, IL. 
could ice perſons dreſſed in glorious ha- 


bits with garlands upon their heads, 
paſſing among the trecs, lying down by 


the ſides of fountains, or reſting on beds 
of flowers; and could hear 2 confuſed 


hamony of ſinging birds, falling wa- 


ters, human voices, and muſical inſtru- 


SAS. ot 7: Ents: 


and ſettling upon it from time to time? 
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ments. Gladneſs grew in me upon the 
diſcovery of ſo delighttul a ſcene. 
wiſhed for the wings of an eagle, that I 
might fly away to thoſe happy ſeats; but 
the genius told me there was no paſſage 
to them, except through the gates of 
death that I faw opening every moment 
upon the bridge. The iſlands,” ſaid 
he, © that lie ſo freſh and green before 
© thee, and with which the whole face 
of the ocean appears ſpotted as far as 
thou canit fee, are more in number 
than the ſands of the ſea-ſhore; there 
are myriads of iſlands behind thoſe 
which thou here diſcovereſt, reaching 
farther than even thine eye, or even 
thy imagination, can extend itſelf. 
Theſe are the manſions of good men 
after death, who, according to the de- 
gree and kinds of virtue in which they 
excelted, are diftributed among theſe 
ſeveral iſlands, which abound with 
pleaſures of different kinds and de- 
grees, ſuitable to the reliſhes and per- 
fections of thoſe who are fettled in 
them; every ifland is a paradiſe ac- 
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bitants. Are not theſe, O Mirza), 


habitations worth contending for? 
Does life appear miſerable, that gives 
the opportunities of earning ſuch a 
reward? Is death to be feared, tha: 
will convey thee to ſo happy an exiſt. 
ence? Think not man was made in 
vain, who has fuch an eternity re. 
ſerved for him.“ I gazed with inex- 
preſſible pleaſure on theſe happy iſlands. 
At length, ſaid I—* Shew me now, ] 
© befeech thee, the ſecrets that lie hid 
© under thole dark clouds which cover 
the ocean on the other ſide of the rock 
« of adamant.” The genius making 
me no anſwer, I turned about to adreis 
myſelf to him a ſecond time, but | 
found that he had left me; I then turned 
again to the viſion which I had been ſo 
long contemplating; but inſtead of the 
rolling tide, the arched bridge, and the 
happy iflands, I ſaw nothing but the long 
hollow valley of Bagdat, with oxen, 
| ſheep, and camels, grazing upon the 
ſides of it. | | Cc 
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The end of the firſt viſion of Mirzah, 


No CLX. MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 3. 


— MExs DIVIN Iox, 


MAGNA SONATURUM, DES NOMINIS HUJ 


nur AL. CAN CLAIM 
WITH FANCY HIGH, AND BULD AND DARING FLIGH 


_ #T HERE is no character more fre- 

quently given to a writer than that 
of being a genius. I have heard many 
à little ſonneteer called a fine genius. 
There is not an heroic ſcribbler in the 
nation that has not his admirers who 
think him a great genius; and as tor 
your fmatterers in tragedy, there is 


{carce a man among them who is not 


cried up by one or other tor a prodigi- 
ous genius. | 
My deſign 
__ what is properly a great genius, and to 
throw ſome thoughts together on ſo un- 
common a ſubject. 6 ey 
Among great geniuſes thoſe few draw 
the admiration of all the world upon 
them, and ſtand up as the prodigies of 
mankind, who by the mere ſtrength of 
natural parts, and without any aſſiſtance 


of art or learning, have produced works 


that were the delight of their own times, 


* 


in this paper is to conſider 
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and the wonder of poſterity, There ap- 
pears ſomething nobly wild and extra- 
vagant in theſe great natural geniuſes, 
that is infinitely more beautiful than al! 
the turn and poliſhing of what the 
French call a Bel Eſprit, by which they 
would expreſs a genius ined by con- 
verſation, reflection, and the reading ot 
the moſt polite authors. The greatelt | 
genius which runs through the arts and 
ſciences, takes a kind of tincture from 
them, and falls unavoidably into im 
tation. ET To 90, 
Many of theſe great natural geniuſes 
that were never diſciplined and broken 
- by rules of art, are to be found among 
the ancients, and in particular among 
thoſe of the more eaſtern parts of the 
world. Homer has innumerable flights 
that Virgil was not able to reach, and 
in the Old Teſtament we find ſeveral 
paſſages more elevated and ſublime = 
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any in Homer. At the ſame time that 


we allow a greater and more daring ge- 
nius to the ancients, we muſt own that 
the greateſt of them very much failed in, 
or, if you will, that they were much 
above the nicety and correctneſs of the 
moderns. In their ſimilitudes and al- 
luſions, provided there was a likeneſs, 


they did not much trouble themſelves 


about the deceney of the compariſon : 
thus Solomon reſembles the noſe of his 
beloved to the tower of Lebanon which 
looketh toward Damaſcus ; as the com- 


ing of a thief in the night is a fimilitude | 
of the ſame kind in the New Teſtament. 

It would be endleſs to make collections 
of this nature; Homer illuſtrates one of 
his heroes encompaſſed with the enemy, 


by an aſs in a field of corn, that has his 
ſides belaboured by all the boys of the 


village without ſtirring a foot for it: 


and another of them tofling to and fro 


in his bed and burning withreſentment, 


to a piece of fleſh broiled on the coals. 
This particular failure in the ancients, 


opens a large field of raillery to the little 


wits, who can laugh at an indecency 


but not reliſh the ſublime in theſe ſorts 


of writings. The preſent Emperor of 


Perſia, conformable to this eaſtern way 
of thinking, amidſt a great many pom- 


pous titles, denominates himſelf the Sun 


of Glory and the Nutmeg of Delight. 


In ſhort, to cut off all cavalling againſt 
the ancients, and particularly thoſe of 
the warmer climates, who had moſt 
heat and lite in their imaginations, we 


are to conſider that the rule of ob- 


ſerving what the French call the Bein- 
ſeance in an alluſion, has been found 
out of later years, and in the colder re- 
gions in the world ; where we would 


make fome amends for our want of 


force and ſpirit, by a ſcrupulous nicety 
and exactneſs in our compoſitions. Our 


countryman Shakeſpeare was a remark - 


able inſtance of this firſt kind of great 
geniuſes. es „„ 


I cannot quit this head without ob- 


| ſerving that Pindar was a great genius 
of the firſt claſs, who was hurried on by 


a natural fire and impetuoſity to vaſt 


conceptions of things and noble ſallies 
of imagination. At the ſame time, can 


any thing be more ridiculous than for 


men of a ſober and moderate fancy to 


imitate this poet's way of writing in 
thoſe monſtrous compoſitions r Pe 
among eus under the name of Pindarics? 
When ſee people copyingworks, which, 


as Horace has repreſented them, are 


ſingular in their kind, and inimitable; 


when L ſee men following irregularities 
by rule, and by the little tricks of art 


ſtraining after the moſt unbounded 


flights of nature, I cannot but apply 
to them that paſſage in Terence: 


m—ſncrta hc fi tu puſtulis 

Ratione ce1 ta facerey nibilo plas agas, | 
Duan fi des operam, ut cum ratione inſarias, | 
Eu. Ac r. 4. S. 1. 


Vou may as well pretend to be mad and in 
your ſenfes at the fame time, as to think 


certainty by reaſon. 


In ſhort, a modern pindaric writer, 


compared with Pindar, is like a ſiſter 


among the Cami ſars compared with Vir- 
gil's Sibil: there is the diſtortion, gri- 
mace, and outward figure, but nothing 
of that divine impulſe which raiſes the 


mind above itſelf, and makes the ſounds | 


_more than human. | 
There is another kind of great ge- 
niuſes which I ſhall place in a ſecond 
claſs, not as I think them inferior to 
the firſt, but only for diſtintion's ſake, 
as they are of a different kind. This 


ſecond claſs of great geniuſes are thoſe 
that have formed themſelves by rules, 


and ſubmitted the greatneſs of their na- 
tural talents to the corrections and re- 
ſtraints of art. Soch among the Greeks 
were Plato and Ariſtotle; among the 
Romans, Virgil and Tully; among the 
Engliſh, Milton and Sir Francis Bacon. 

The genius in both theſe claſſes of 
authors may be equally great, but ſhews 
itſelf after a different manner. In the 


firſt it is like a rich foil in a happy cli- 


of noble plants riſing in a thouſand 
beautiful landikips, without any certain 


order or regularity. In the other it is 

the ſame rich ſoil under the ſame happy 
climate; that has been laid out in walks 

and parterres, and cut into ſhape and 


beauty by the ſkill of the gardener. 


'ownabilities too much by imitation, and 


form themſelves altogether upon models, 
without giving the full play to their own 


natural parts. An imitation of the beſt 
authors is not to compare with a good 


orignal; and I believe we may obſerve 


that very few writers make an extraor- 
dinary figure in the world, who have 
not ſomething in their way of thinking 
" 1 


of reducing theſe uncertain things to any 


mate, that produces a whole wilderneis 


The great danger in theſe latter Kind 
of geniuſes, is, left they cramp their 
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or expreſſing themſelves that is peculiar 
to them, and entirely their own. 
It is odd to conſider what great ge- 


nĩuſes are ſometimes thrown away upon 


LT once ſaw a ſhepherd,” ſays a fa- 
mous Italian author, ©* who uſed to di- 
vert himſelf in his ſolitudeswith toſſing 
up eggs and catching them again with. 
out breaking them: in which he had 
arrived to ſo great a degree of perfec- 
tion, that be would keep up four at a 
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time for ſeveral minutes together play; 


ing in the air, and falling into his hand 
by turns. I think,” ſays the author, 
I never ſaw a greater ſeverity than in 
this man's face; for by his wonderful 
perſeverance and application, he had 
contracted the ſeriouſneſs and gravity 
of a privy-counſellor; and I could not 
but reflect with myſelf, that the ſame 
aſſiduity and attention, had they been 
rightly applied, might have made him 
a greater mathematician than Archi- 
medes. 7 | 

C 


Ne CLXI. TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 4, 


TPSE DIES AGITAT FESTOS: FUSUSQUE PER HERB AM, 
TGNIS UBT IN. MEDIO ET SOC1I CRATERA CORONANT, 


TE LIBANS, LENZE, Vvoc Ar: 


PECORISQUE MAGIS TR1S 


VELOCIS JACULI CERTAMINA PONIT IN ULMO, 
CORPORAQUE AGRESTI-NUDAT PRADURA PALESTRA. 
HANC OLIM VETERES VITAM COLUERE SABINT, 

HANC REMUS ET FRATER: SIC. FORTIS FTRURIA CREVIT), 
SCILICET ET RERUM FACTA EST PULCHERRIMA ROMA. 


HIMSELF, IN RUSTIC POMP, ON HOLIDAYS, 


.  VIkGo, GEORG. II. v. 527. 


TO RUKAL POW RS A JUST. OBLATION ALT | | { 
AND ON THE GREEN, HIS. CARELESS LIMBS DISPLAYS. | 
"THE HEARTH IS IN THE MIDST; THE HERDSMEN, ROUND 
THE CHEARFUL FIRF, PROVOKE HIS HEAL TH. IN GOBLETS CROWN'D, 


THE GEOOM HIS FELLOW-GROOM AT BUTS DEFIES, 


HE CALLS ON BA@CHUS, AND PROPOUNBS THE PRIZE 


AND BENDS HIS Bow, AND LEVELS WITH HIS EYES: | 
OR, STRIPT TOR WRESTLING,- SMEARS HIS LIMBS WITH OIL, 
. ND WATCHES WITH A TRIP HIS FOE TO FOIL, / | 

SUCH WAS THE LIFE THE FRUGAL SABINES LED; 

SO REMUS AND HIS BROTHER GOD WERE BRED: 

FROM WHOM TU“ AUSTERE ETRURIAN VIRTUE ROSE; 

AND THiS S$UDE LIFE OUR HOMELY PATHERS CHOSE : 

OLD ROME FROM SUCH A RACE DER1V'D HER BIRTH, 


THE SEAT OF EMPIRE, AND THE CONQUER'D EARTH. 


Am glad that my late going into the 
country has increaſed the number of 
my correſpondents, one of whom ſends 
me the following letter. | . 


SIR, 


L Ton you 3 pleaſed to retire | 


from us ſo ſoon into the city, I hope 
you willnot thinkthe affairs of the coun- 


try altogether unworthy of your inſpec- 


tion for the future. I had the honour 
of ſecing your ſhort face at Sir Roger de 
Coverley's, and have ever fnce thought 
your perſon and writings both extraor- 
dinary. Had you ſtaid there a few days 
longer, you would have teen a country 


wake, which you know in moſt parts of 


„ 


DRY DEN. 


England is the eve: feaſt of the dedication 


of our churches. I was laſt week. at one 
of thele aſſemblies which was held in a 


neighbouring pariſh; whereItound their 
green covered with a promiſcuous mul- 


titude of all ages and both ſexes, who 
eſteem one another more or leſs the fol- 
lowing part of the year according as 
they diſtinguiſh themſelves at this time. 
The whole company were in their holi- 
day clothes, and divided into ſeveral par- 
ties, all of them endeavouring to ſhew 
themſelves in thoſe exerciſes wherein they 
excelled, and to gain the approbation of 
the lookers-on. V 
I found a ring of cudgel- players, who 
were breaking ong anot her's A 
5 5 e ade 


order to make ſome impreſſion on their 


miſtreſſes hearts. I obſerved a luſty 


young fellow, who had the misfortune 


of a broken pate; but what conſiderably 


added to the anguith of the wound, was 
his over-hearing an old man, who ſhook 
his head and ſaid, that he queſtioned now 
if Black Kate would marry him theſe 


three years. I was diverted from a far- 
ther obſervation of theſe combatants, by 


2 foot-ball match, which was on the 
other fide of the green; where Tom Short 
behaved himſelf fo well, that moſt peo- 
pl ſeemed to agree it was impoſſible that 


e ſhould remain a bachelor until the 


next wake. Having 1 85 many a 
match myſelf, I could 

longer on this ſport, had I not obſerved 
a country girl, who was poſted on an 


eminence at ſome diſtance trom me, and 


was making ſo many odd grimaces, and 
writhing and diſtorting her whole body 
in ſo ſtrange a manner, as made me very 
deſirous to know the meaning of it, 
Upon my coming up to her, I found that 
ſhe was overlooking a ring of wreſt- 


lers, and that her ſweetheart, a perſon 
of {mall ature, was contending with an 


huge brawny fellow, who twirled him 
avout, and ſhook the little man ſo vio- 
lently,that by a ſecret ſympathyof hearts 
it produced all thoſe agitations in the 
perſon of his miſtreſs, who, I dare ſay, 
like Celia in Shakeſpeare on the ſame oc- 
caſion, could have wiſhed herſelf inviſible 
to catch the ſtrong tellow by the leg. 
The' Squire of the pariſh treats thewhole 
company every year with a hogthead of 
ale; and propoſes a beaver hat as a, re- 


This has raiſed ſuch a ſpirit ofemulation 


pert at this exerciſe ; and I was often 
lurprifed to ſee a fellow's heels fly up, 
by a trip which was given him ſo ſmartly 
that J could ſcarce diſcern it. I found 
that the old wreſtlers ſeldom entered the 
ring, until fome one was grown formi- 
dable by having thrown two or three of 
his opponents; but kept themſelves as it 
were in a reſerved body to defend the 


perſon who gets it in one of the moſt 
conſpicuous parts of the houſe, and look - 
ed upon by the whole family as ſome- 
thing redounding much more to their 
honour than a coat of arms. There was 
a fellow who was ſo buſy in regulating 


all the ceremonies, and ſeemed to carry 


have looked 


compence to him who gives moſt falls. 


in the youth of the place, that ſome of 
them have rendered themſelves very ex- 


hat, which is always hung up by the 
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ſuch an air of importance in his looks, 
that I could not help inquiring who he 


was, and was immediately anſwered, 


That he did not value himſelf upon no- 
thing, for that he and his anceſtors had 
won ſo many hats, that his parlour look- 


ed like a haberdaſher's ſhop : however 
this thirſt of glory of them all, was the 
reaſon that no one man ſtood lord of the 


ring for above three falls while I wa 
among them. | 


The young maids, who were not 
lookers-on at theſe exerciſes, were them 


ſelves engaged in ſome diverſions; and 
upon my aſking a farmer's ſon of my 
own pariſh what he was gazing at wit 
ſo much attention, he told me, that ne 
was ſeeing Betty Welch, who I knew 
to be his ſweetheart, pitch a bar. 


In ſhort, I found the men endeavour- _ 


ed to ſhew the women they were no 
cowards, and that the whole company 
ſtrived to recommend themſelves to each 
other, by making it appear that they 


were all in a perfect ſtate of health, and 
fit to undergo any tatigues of bodily la- 


bour. 


Your judgment upon this method of 
love and Faun; as it is at preſent 
practiſed among 


us in the country, 
will very much oblige, Sir, 5 


Your's &c. 


If I would here put on the ſcholar 
and politician, I might inform my read- 
ers how theſe bodily exerciſes or games 


were formerly encouraged in all the com- 


monwealths of Greece : from whence 
the Romans atterwards borrowed therr 


Pentathlum, which was compoſed of 
running, wreſtling, leaping, throwing, 


and boxing, though the prizes were ge- 


nerally nothing but a crown of cypreſs _ 
or parſley, hats not being in faſhion in 
thoſe days: that there is an old ſtatute, _ 
which obliges every man in England, 
having ſuch an eſtate, to keep and exer- 


ciſe the long bow; by which means our 
anceſtors excelled all other nations in 


the uſe of that weapon, and we had all 


the real advantages, without the incon- 
venience of a ſtanding army; and that 
I once met with a book of projects, in 
which the author conſidering to what 
noble endsthat ſpirit of emulation, which 
ſo remarkably ſhews itſelf among our 
common people in theſe wakes, might be 


directed, propoſes that for the improve- 


men of all our handicraft-trades there 
ſhould be annual prizes ſet up for ſuch 
| 0 . perſons 
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perſons as were moſt excellent in their 
ſeveral arts. But laying aſide all theſe 
political conſiderations, which might 
tempt me to paſs the limits of my paper, 
J confeſs the greateſt benefit and conve- 
nience that I can obſerve in thoſe coun- 
try feſtivals, is the bringing young peo- 
ple together, and giving them an oppor- 
tunity of ſhewing themſelves in the moſt 
advantageous light. A country fellow 
that throws his rival upon his back, has 
S as good ſucceſs with their com- 
mon miſtreſs; as nothing is more uſual 
than for a nimble-footed wench to get 


a hufband at the ſame time ſhe wins a 


fmock. Love and marriages are the 
natural effects of theſe anniverſary aſ- 
femblies. I muſt therefore very much 
approve the method by which my cor- 


reſpondent tells me each ſex endeavours 


to recommend it{clt to the other, ſince 


nothing feems more likely to promiſe a a 


healthy offspring or a happy cohabita- 
tion. And I believe I may aſſure my 
country friend, that there has been many 
a court lady who would be contented to 
exchange her crazy young huſband for 
Tom Short, and ſeveral men of quality 
who would have parted with a tender 
Foke- fellow for Black-Kate. 


„ 0% @ N W 0 


J am the more pleaſed with hayin 
love made the principal end and deſign 
of theſe meetings, as it ſeems to be moſt 
agreeable to the intent for which they 
were at firſt inſtituted, as we are inform. 
ed by the learned Dr. Kennet, with 
whoſe words I ſhall conclude my preſent 

aper. "IP | Fo 

* Theſe wakes,” ſays he, © were in 
« imitation of the ancient d, or 
© love-feafts ;, and were firſt eſtabliſhed. 


1 in England by Pope Gregory the 


Great, who in an epiſtle to Melitus 
* the Abbot gave order that they ſhould 
be kept in theds or arbories made up 
with branches and boughs of tre; 
© round the church,” 
He adds—* That this laudable cf. 
tom of wakes prevailed for many ages, 
until the nice puritans began to cx. 
claim againſt it as a remnant of po. 
pery ; and by degrees the preciſe hu- 
mour grew {o popular, that at an 
Exeter aſſizes the Lord Chief Baron 
Walter made an order for the ſup. 
preſſion of all wakes ; but on Biſhop 
Laud's complaining of this innovat- 
ing humour, the king commanded the 
order to be reverſed,” _ Es 
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0 —SERVETUR AD IMUM, SS 
QUALIS AB'INCEPTA PRECOSSERIT, ET SIBT CONSTET, 


- Hor. ARS PotT, v. 126. 


P RESERVE CONSISTENCY THROUGHOUT THE WHOLE. 


KT OTHING that is not a real 

crime makes a man appear ſo con- 
temptible and little in the eyes of the 
world as inconſtancy, eſpecially when 
it regards religion or party. In neither 


of theſe caſes, though a man perhaps 
does but his duty in changing his ſide, 


he not only makes himſelf hated by thoſe 
he left, but is ſeldom heartily eſteemed 
by thoſe he comes over to. 
In thele great articles of life, there- 


fore, a man's conviction ought to be 


very ſtrong, and it poſſible ſo well timed 
that worldly advantages may ſeem to 
have no ſhare in it, or mankind will be 
ill: natured enough to think he does not 
change ſides out of principle, but either 
out of levity of temper or proſpects of 
Intereſt, Converts and renegadoes of 
all kinds ſhould take particular care to 

let the world ſee they act upon honour- 


* 


able motives; or whatever approbations 
they may receive from themſelves, and 
applauſes from thoſe they converſe with, 
they may be very well aſſured that they 
are the ſcorn of all good men, and the 
public marks of infamy and deriſion. 
Irreſolution on the ſchemes of lite 
which offer themſelves on our choice, 
and inconſtancy in purſuing them, are 
the greateſt and — univerſal cauſes of 
all our diſquiet and unhappineſs. When 


ambition pulls one way, intereſt another, 
inclination a third, and perhaps reaſon 


contrary to all, a man is likely to pals 
his time but ill who has lo many dif. 
ferent parties to pleaſe. When the mind 


hovers among ſuch a variety of allure- 


ments, one had better ſettle on a way 0 
lite that is not the very. beſt we might 
have choſen, than grow old wichout. de- 


termining our choice, and go out 0: the 
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world, as the greater part of mankind 
do, before we have reſolved how to live 
in it. There is but one method of ſet- 
ting ourſelves at reſt in this particular, 
and that is by adhering ſtedfaſtly to one 

reat end as the chief and ultimate aim 
of all our purſuits. If we are firmly 
reſolyed to live up to the dictates of rea- 
ſon, without any regard to wealth, re- 
putation, or the like conſiderations, any 
more than as they fall in with our prin- 
cipal deſign, we may go through life 


with ſteadineſs and pleaſure; but if we 


act by ſeveral broken views, and will 
not only be virtuous, but wealthy, po- 
pular, and every thing that has a value 
ſet upon it by the world, we ſhall live 


and die in miſery and repentance. 


One would take more than ordinary 


care to guard one's ſelf againſt this par- 


ticular imperfection, becauſe it is that 
which our nature very ſtrongly inclines 
us to; for if we examine ourſelves tho- 


roughly, we ſhall find that we are the 


moſt changeable beings in the univerſe. 
Inreſpt& of our underſtanding, we often 


embrace and reject the very ſame opini- 
ons; whereas beings above and beneath 
us have probably no opinions at all, or 
at leaſt no wavering and uncertainties in 


thoſe they have. Our ſuperiors are 


guided by intuition, and our interiors by Y 


inſtinct. In _—_— of our wills, we fall 


into crimes and recover out of them, are 
amiable or odious in the eyes of our 
creat Judge, and paſs our whole life in 
offending and atking pardon. On the 


contrary, the beings underneath us are 
not capable of ſinning, nor thoſe above LES 8 
e n Concha ſalis puri, et toga, uu defendere frigus, 


ecies centena dediſſes 


us of repenting. The one 5s out of the 
poſſibilities of ar and the other fixed 


in an eternal courſe of ſin, or an eternal 


courſe of virtue. . 

There is ſcarce a ſtate of life, or ſtage 
in it, which does not produce changes 
and revolutions in the mind of man. 


Our ſchemes of thought in infancy are 


loſt in thoſe of youth ; theſe too take a 
different turn in manhood, until old age 


often leads us back into our former in- 


fancy. A. new title or an unexpected 
ſucceſs throws us out of ourſelves, and 


in a manner deſtroys our identity. A 


cloudy day, or a little ſunſhine, have as 
great an influence on many conſtitutions, 
as the moſt real bleſſings or misfortunes, 
A dream varies our being, and changes 
our condition while it laits ; and every 


paſſion, not to mention health and ſick». 


»- 


Nil erat in liculis, NoBes vigilabat ad ipf.; 
Mane: diem totum fterteba: © At fit unguain 


neſs, and the greater alterations in body 
and mind, makes us appear almoſt dif- 


ferent creatures. If a man is fo diſtin-- 


guiſhed among other beings by this in- 


firmity, what can we think of ſuch as 


make themſelves remarkable tor it even 
among their own ſpecies? It is a very 
trifling character to be one of the moit 


variable beings of the moſt variable 


kind, eſpecially if we conſider that He 
who is the great ſtandard of perfection 


has in him no ſhadow of change, but 
is the ſame yeſterday, to-day, and for 


C ever. 


As this mutability of temper and in- 


couliſtency with ourſelves is the greateſt 
weakneſs of human nature, ſo it makes 


the perſon who is remarkable for it in a 
very particular manner more ridiculous 


than any other infirmity whatſoever, as 


it ſets him in a greater variety of fooliſh 
lights, and diſtinguiſhes him from him- 
ſelf by an oppoſition of party-coloured 


sharacters. The moſt humorous cha- 


racter in Horace 1s tounded upon this 
unevenneſs of temper and irregularity 
of conduct. | . 


— 


mnnmnneSardus babebat 


Ile Tigellius bec: Ceſar, qui cogere poſſit; 


Si peteret per amicitiam patris atque ſuam, non 


Quidguam preficeret : ſi collibuiſſet, ab ove . 
que ad mala citaret 16 Bacche, mod? ſu mms 
Voce, mods bac, reſonat que thurdis guatuor ima. 
Nil æquale bomini fuit illi: ſæpe welut qui 
Currebat fugiens boſtem: perſcpe welut qui 
Funonis ſacra ferrets habebat ſcpe ducencos, 


Sæ pe decem ſer uos: mods reges atque tetrarchas, 


Omnia magna loquens: modd, Sit ibi mona 


tries, et 


. e craſſa, queat, 


ic parco paucis contents, quingue di:bus 


Sic impar ibi | 


Fon. SAT, 111. Lin. 7, 


_ Inſtead of tranſlating this paſſage in 
Horace, I ſhall entertain my Engliſh _ 
reader with the deſcription of a parallel 


character, that is wonder fully well fi- 


niſhed by Mr. Dryden, and raiſed pon 1 
the ſame foundation. 


In the firſt rank of theſe did Z im Kan! OE 


A man ſo various, that he ſeem'd to be 

Not one, but all mankind's epitome, 

Stiff in opinions, always in the wiong 3 

Was ev'ry thing by ſtarts, and nothing long; 

But in the courſe of one revolving moon, 

Was cbyoiR, fidler, ſtateiman, and buffoon : 
5 e e Then 
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Then all for women, painting, thyming, Bleft thadinan, who ton'd every hour em. 
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drinking: | 
Beſides ten thoufand freaks that dy'd in 


thinking, 


ploy, | | 3 
With ſorhething new to wiſh, of to enjoy 


4 


Ne CLXIII. THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, 


—— 1 i FO ADFUF#R0,. CURAMYE LEYVASSo,, 
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au NUNC TH COQUIT, ET VERSAT SUB PECTOKE FIxaA, 


$cquriD ExIT PRET1! 


UN, APUD TurLLivg. 


sv, WILL YOU THANK ME IF I BRING You REST 
AND EASE THE TORTURE oF YOUR LAB'RING BREAST? 


NQUIRIES after happineſs, and 

rules for attaining it, are not ſo 
neceſſary and uſeful to mankind as the 
arts of conſolation, and ſupporting one's 


ſelf under affliction. The utmoſt we 
can hope for in this world is content- 
ment; it we aim at any thing highes, 


we ſhall meet witly nothing but grief 
and diſappointment. A man ſhould 
direct all his ſtudies and endeavours at 
making himlelf eaſy now; and happy 
hereafter. | „5 | 

The truth of it is, if all the happineſs 
that is diſperſed through the whole race 


of mankind in this world were drawn 
together, and put into the poſſeſhon of 


any ſingle man, it would not make a 


y 


very happy being. Though on the con- 
trary, ide miſeries of the whole ſpe- 


cies were fixed in a ſingle perſon, they 


would make a very miſerable one. 

I am engaged in this ſubject by the 
following letter, which, though ſub- 
fcribed by a fictitious name, I have rea- 


{on to believe is not imaginary. 


MR. SPECTATOR, | 


I Am one 6: vour diſciples, and en- 


deavour to live up. to your rules, 
which I hope will incline you to pity 


_ ny condition. I thall open it to you in 
'avery few words. About three years 


ſince a gentlemanz whom, I am tore, 


you yourſelf would have approved; made 


is addreffes to me. He had every 


- thing to recommend him but an eſtate, 
10 that my friends, who all of them 


applauded his. perſon, would not for the 
lake of both of vs favour his paſſion. 


For my own part, I reſigned myſelt up 


entirely to the direction of thoſe who 


knew the world much better than my- 


ſelf, but till lived in hopes that, ſome 
juncture or other would make me happy 
in the man whom, in my heart, I pre- 


_ ferred. all the world; being deter- 


mined if I coukl not have him, to have 
nobody elſe. About three months ago 


Treceived a letter from him, acquaint- 


ing me, that by the death of an uncle 
he had a conſulerable eſtate left him, 
whieh he [aid was welcome to him upoꝶ 
no other account, but as he hopcd it 


would remove all difficulties that lay in 


the way to our mutual happineſs. You 
may well ſuppole; Sir, with how much 
joy I received this letter, which was 
followed by ſeveral others filled with 
thoſe expreſſions of love and joy, which 


I verily: believe pay felt more ſin- 
eerely, nor knew better 


ow to deſcribe, 
then the gentleman I am ſpeaking of. 
But, Sir; how ſhall I be able to tell it 
you! By the laſt week's poſt I received 


a letter from an intimate friend of this 


unhappy gentleman, acquainting me, 


that as he had juſt ſettled his affairs, 


and was preparing for his journey, he 
tell ſrek of a fever and died. It is im- 
poſlible to expreſs to you the diſtreſs I 


am in upon this occthon, I can only 
have recourſe to my devotions, and to 


the reading of good books for my con- 


ſolation ; and as I always take a parti- 
cular delight in thoſe frequent advices 
and admonitions which you give the. 
public, it would be a very great piece 


of charity in. you to lend me your afſſiſt- 


ance in this eonjuntture, If after the 


reading of this letter you find yourſeff 
in a hwnour, rather to railly and ridi- 


cule, than to comfort me, I deſire you 


would throw it into the fire, and think 


no more of it; but if you are touched 


with my misfortune, which is greatel 
than I know how to bear, your cou- 
ſels may very much. ſupport, and will 
infinitely oblige the afflicted 

| | | ILIO NORA. 


A diſappointment in love is mots 
hard to get over than any other; the 


| paſſion 


E its De a - wt. ——_ A warm 
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aaſſion itſelf ſo ſoftens and ſubdues the 
z that it diſables it from ſtruggling 
or bearing up againſt the woes and diſ- 
treſſes which betal it. The mind meets 
with other misfortunes in her whole 
| ſtrength; ſhe ſtands collected within 
herſelf, and fuſtains the ſhock with all 


the force which is natural to her; but a 


heart in love has it's foundations ſapped, 


and immediately ſinks under the weight 


of accidents that are diſagreeahle to it's 
favourite paſſion. 1 | 
In afflictions men generally draw their 


conſolations out of books of morality, 


which indeed are of great uſe to fortity 
and ſtrengthen the mind againſt the im- 
preſſions of forraw. Monſieur St. Evre- 
mont, who does not approye of this me- 
thod, recommends authors who are apt 
to ſtir up much mirth in the mind of the 
readers, and fancies Don Quixote can 
give more relief to an heavy heart than 

lutarch or Seneca, as it is muclf eaſier 
to divert grief than to conquer it. This 


doubtleſs may have it's effects on ſome 


tempers. I ſhould rather have recourſe 
to authors of a quite contrary kind, 
that give us inſtances of calamities and 


misfortunes, and ſhew human nature 


in it's greateſt diſtreſſes. 


If the aMitions we groan under be 


very heavy, we ſhall find ſome conſola- 


tian in the ſociety of as great ſufferers | 
as ourſelves, eſpecially when we find 


our companions men of virtue and me- 
rit. If our afflictions are light, we 
| fall be comforted by the compariſon 


we make between ourſelves and our fel- 


low-ſufferers. A lols at ſea, a fit of 


ſiekneſs, or the death of a friend, are 


luch trifles when we confider whole 
kingdoms laid in aſhes, families put to 
the word, wretches ſhut up in dun- 
geons, and the like calamities of man- 
kind, that we are out of countenancę 
for our own weaknels, if we fink under 
uch little ſtrokes of fortuns. 


Let thediſconſolate Leonora conſider, 
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that at the very time in which ſhe lan- 
guiſhes for the loſs of her deceaſed lover, 
there are perſons in ſeyeral parts of the 
world juſt periſhing in a thipwreck ; 
others crying out for mercy in the ter- 
rors of a death- bed repentance ; others 


lying under the tortures of an infamous 
execution, or the like dreadful calami- 


ties; and ſhe will find her ſorrows va- 


niſh at the appearance of thoſe which 


are fo much greater and more aſtoniſh- 


ang. ; 


[ would further propoſe to the con- 
ſideration of my afflicted diſeiple, that 
poſlibly what ſhe now laoks upon as the 


greateſt misfortune, is not really ſuch 


in itſelf. For my own part, I queſtion 
not but our ſouls in a ſeparate ſtate will 


look back on their lives in quite another 


view, than what they had of them in 


the body; and that what they now | 


conſider as misfortunes and diſappoint- 


ments, will very often appear to have 


been eſcapes and bleflings. 


The mind that hath any caſt towards 


devotion, naturally flies to it in it's af- 
fictions. „ | EA 
When I was is France I keard a very 


remarkable tary of two lovers, which I 
ſhallrelate at length in my to-morrow's 
paper, not only becauſe the circum- 
ſtances of it are extraordinary, but be- 


cauſe it may ſerve as an illuſtration to 
all that can he ſaid on this laſt hedd, 
and ſhew the power ef religion in abat- 


ing that particular anguiſh which ſeems 


to lie 40 heavy on Leonora. The ſtory 


was told me by a prieſt, as I travelled 


with him in a ftage-coach. I fhall 


vive it my reader, as well as I can re- 
member, in his own words, after hay- 
ing premiſed, that if conſolations may 
be drawn frem a wrong religion and a 
miſguided devotion, they cannot but 
lly from thoſe 


flow much more natura 
which are founded upon reaſon, and 


eſtabliſhed in good ſenſe. | L 
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+ ONSTANTIA was a woman 


of extraordinary wit and beauty, 


but very unhappy in a father, who 


having arrived at great riches by his 
own induſtry, took delight in no- 
thing but his money. Theodoſius was 
the younger ſon of a decayed family, of 
great parts and learning, improved by 


a genteel and virtuous education. When 


he was in the twentieth year of his age 
he became acquainted with Conſtantia, 
who had not then paſſed her fifteenth, 


As he lived but a few miles diſtant from 
her father's houſe, he had frequent op- 
portunities of ſeeing her; and by the 
Advantages of a good perſon and a pleaſ- 
ing converſation, made ſuch an impreſ- 


fon in her heart as it was impoſſible for 
time to efface: he was himſelf no lets 


beauties in each other, and eee 


: raiſed in them that mutual paſſion which 
had an influence on their following lives. 


It unfortunately happened, that in the 
midſt of this intercourſe of love and 


triendſhip between Theodoſius and Con- 


ſtant la, there broke out an irreparable 
quarrel between their parents, the one 


| valuing himſelf too much u on his birth, 
aud the other upon his r e The 
tather of Conſtantia was ſo incenſed at 

the father of Theodoſius, that he con- 


tracted an unreaſonable averſion towards 


his ſon, inſomuch that he forbadę him 
his houſe, and charged his daughter 
upon her duty never to fee him more. 


In the mean time, to break off all com- 


nuinication between the two lyvers, who 


he knew entertained ſecret hopes of ſome 


favourable opportunity that ſhould bring 
them together, he found out a young 


gentleman of a good fortufle and an 


2greeable perſon, whom he pitched upen 
a — ; * * 4 ; 
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1L LA, QU1S ET MF, INQUIT, MISERAMRET TE'PERDIDIT, ORPHEY ? 
ſJAMQUE VALE : FEROR INGENTI CIRCUMDATA NOTE, 
 INVALIDASQUE TIEI TENDENS, HEU! NON TUA, PALMAS, 


ViRso. GEORG. IV. V. 494. 


THEN THUS TE HPIDE : WHAT FURY SEJS'D ON TEE, 
UNHAPPY MAN I TO LOSE THYSELF AND ME * 

AND Now FAREWELL ! INVOLV'D IN SHADES OF NIGHT 
FOR EVER 1 AM RAVISH'D FROM THY $IGHT : 
IN VAIN I REACH MY FEEBLE HANDS T0 JoIN 
IN SWEET EMBRACES, AH | NO LONGER THINE |! 


bl 


Davpx. 


as a huſband for his daughter. He 

ſoon concerted this affair ſo well, that 
he told Conſtantia it was his deſign to 
marry *her to ſuch a gentleman, and 


that her wedding ſhould be celebrated 


on ſuch a day, Conſtantia, who was 


over-awed with the authority of her fa- 
ther, and unable to object any thing 
againſt ſo advantageous a match, re- 
ceived the propoſal with a profound 


| filence, which her father commended in 


her, as the moſt decent manner of a vir- 


gin's giving her conſent to an overture. 


of that kind. The noiſe of this in- 


tended marriage ſoon reached Theodo- 
ſius, who, after a long tumult of paſ- 


ſions which naturally rife in a lover's 


heart on ſuch an occaſion, writ the fol- 


| | lewing letter to Conſtantia, 
ſmitten with Conſtantia, A long ac. 8 


quaintance made them ſtill diſcover new T HE thought of my Conſtantia, 


which for ſome years has been my 


only happinels, is now become a greater 


torment to me than I am able to bear. 
Muſt I then live to ſee you another's? 


The ſtreams, the fields and meadows, 


where we have ſo often talked together) 
grow painful to me; lite itſelf is become 
a burden. May you long be happy in 
the world, but forget that there was 


ever ſuch a man in it as 


IE OůPDOslus. 


This letter was conveyed to Con- 
ſtantia that very evening, who fainted 
at the reading of it; and the next morn- 
ing ſhe was much more alarmed by two 
or three meſſengers, that came to It 
father's heute one after another to en. 
quire of they had heard any thing of 


Theodoſius, who it ſeems had left his 


chamber about midnight, and could u 
where be found. The deep mclancholy, 
wl.ich had hung upon his mind ſome 

| e „ 1p 


time before, made them apprehend the 
worſt that could befal him. Conſtantia, 
who knew that nothing but the report 
of her marriage could have driven him 
to ſuch extremities, was not to be eom- 


torted : ſhe now acculed herſelf for hav- 


ing ſo tamely given an. ear to the pro- 
polal of an hutband, and looked upon 


the new lover as the murderer of Theo- 


doſius: in ſhort, ſhe reſolved to ſuffer 
the utmoſt etfe&s of herfather's diſplea- 
ſure, rather than comply with a mar- 
riage which appeared to her fo full of 
guilt and horror, The father ſeeing 
himſelf entirely rid of Theodoſius, and 
likely to keep a conſiderable portion in 


his family, was not very mueh concerned 


at the qþſtinate refuſal of his daughter; 
and did not find it very difficult to ex- 
cuſe himſeli upon that account to his 
intended ſon-in-law, who had all along 
regarded this alliance rather as a mar- 
ringe of convenience than of love. Con- 
ſtantia had now no relief but in her de- 
votions and exerciſes of religion, to 
which her afflictions had fo entirely ſub- 
jetted her mind, that after ſome years 
had abated the violence of her ſorrows, 
and ſettled her thoughts in a kind of 
tranquillity, ſhe reſolved to paſs the re- 


, mainder of her days in a convent, Her 


father was not diſpleaſed with a reſo- 
lution, which would ſave money in his 
family, and readily complied with his 
daughter's intentions. Accordingly in 
tae twenty-fifth year of her age, while 
her beauty was yet in all it's height and 
bloom, he carried her to a neighbour- 
ing city, in order to look out a ſiſter- 
hood of nuns among whom to place his 
daughter, There was in this place a 
father of a convent who was very much 
renouned for his piety and exemplary 
life; and as it is uiual in the Romiſh 
church for thoſe who arg under any great 
alſliction, or trouble of mind, to apply 


themſelves to the moſt eminent confeſlors 


for pardon and conſolation, our beauti- 
ul votary took the opportunity of con- 
teſling herſelf to this celebrated father. 

We muſt new return to Theodoſius, 
who, the very mornang that the above- 
mentioned enquiries had been made after 


him, arrived at a religious houſe in the 


city, where now Conſtantia reſided; and 
deliring that ſecrecy and concealment of 
tne tathers oi the convent, which is very 
utual upon any extraordinary occaſion, 
be made himſelf one of the order, with 
Private Yow never to gnquire aſter 
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Conſtantia whom he looked upon as ; 
given away to his rival upon the day 


on which, according to common tame, 
their marriage was to have been folema- 
ized. Having in his youth made a good 
progreſs in learning, that he might de- 
dicate himſelf more entirely to religion, 


he entered into holy orders, and in a 


few years became renowned for his 


ſanctity of life, and thoſe pious ſenti- 
ments which he inſpired into all who 


converſed with him. It was this holy 
man to whom Conſtantia had determin- 
ed to apply herſelf in confefſion, though 
neither ſhe nor any other, belides the 


prior of the convent, knew any thing 


of his name or family. The gay, the 
amiable I heodoſius, had now taken 


upon him the name of Father Francis, 


and was ſo far concealed in a long 
beard, a ſhaven head, and a religious 
habit, that it was impoſſible to diſcover 
the man of the world in the venerable 
conventual. 5 5 

As he was one morning ſhut up in 


kis confeſſional, Conſtantia kneeling by 
him, opened the ſtate of her ſoul to him; 
and after having given lum the hiſtory 


of a life full of innocence, ſhe burſt out 


in tears, and entered upon that part of 


her ſtory in which he himſelf had fo 


great a ſhare. * My behaviour,” ſays 
the, has, I fear, been the death of 


© man who had no other fault but that 


6 of loving me too much. Heaven only 
© knows how dear he was to me whiltt 


© he lived, and how bitter the remem- 
„ brance of him has been to me ever 


© fince his death.“ She here pauſed and 


lifted up her eyes that ſtreamed with 


tears towards the father; who was ſo 
moved with the ſenſe of her ſorrows, 


that he could only command his voice, 


whichwas broke with fyhsand {obbings, 
ſo far as to bid her proceed. She iol- 


lowed his direttions, and in a flood of 


tears poured out her heart before him. 
The father could not torbear weeping 

aloud, intomuch that in the agonies of 
his grief the teat ſhook under him. 


Conſtantia, who thought the good man 


was thus moved by his compaſſion to- 


wards her, and by the horror of her 
guilt, proceeded with the utmoſt con- 


trition to acquaint him with that vow | 
of virginity in which ſhe was going to 


engage herſelf, as the proper atonement 
for her fins, and the only ſacrifice ſhe 


could make to the memory of "Thodg- | 


Hus. The father, who by this time 


\ 
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had pretty well compoſed himſelf, burſt 
out again into tears upen hearing that 
name to which he had been fo long diſ- 
uſed, and upon receiving this inſtance 
of an unparalleled fidelity fi om one who 
he thought had ſeveral years fince given 
Berſelf up to the pofſethon of another. 
Amiqdſt the interruptions of his ſorrow, 


ſeeing bis penitent overwhelmed with | 
grief, he was only able to bid her from 
time to time be comforted—to tell her 
that her fans were forgiven her that her 


guilt was nat ſo great as ſhe apprehend-. 
ed—that ſhe ſhould not ſuffer herſelf to 


be afflicted above meaſure. After which 


he recovered himſelf evough to give her 


the abſolution in form; direòt ing her at 
che ſame time to repair to him again the 
vext day, that he might encourage her 
nin the pious reſolutions ſhe had taken, 

and give her ſuitable exhortations for 
her behaviour in it. Conſtantia retired, 
_ and the next morning renewed her ap- 


lications. Theodoſius having manned 
is foul with proper thoughts and reffec- 


tions, exerted hunſelf on this occaſion 
nin the beft manner he could to animate 


his penitent in the courſe of life ſhe was 
entered upon, and wear out of her mind 


_ thoſe groundleſs fears and apprehenſions 
Which had taken poſſeſſion of it; con- 
chhiding, with a promiſe to her, that he 
Would from time to time continue his 
admonitions when ſhe ſhould have taken 
upon her the holy veil. © The rules of 
our reſpective orders,” ſays he, © will 
not permit that I ſhould fee you, but 
you may aſſure yourſelf not only of 
© having a place in my prayers, but of 
receiving tuchfrequent inſtructions as 
II can convey to you by letters. Go 
on cheariully in the glorious courſe 
_ © you have undertaken, and you will 
quickly find ſuch a peace and ſatis- 


* faction in your mind, which it is 
© not in the power of the world to 
£ give.” Ra | : „ 


Conſtantia's heart was ſo elevated 


with the diſcourſe of Father Francis, 
that the very next day ſhe entered upon 
her vow. As ſoon as the ſolemnities of 
her reception were over, ſhe retired, as 


it is uſual, with the abbeſs into her 
_ ewn apartment. 5 — — 


The abbeſs had hate informed the 


” Bight before of all that had paſſed be- 


tween her noviciate and Father Francis: 


from whom ſhe now delivered to her the 
| following letter: : $ 


. 
2 

+ «0 
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C Aron , 


AS the fuſt-fruits of theſe joys art 
> condolations which you may expect 
from the life you are now engaged in, I 
muſt acquaint you cha: Theodoſius, 
whoſe death fits ſo heavy upon your 
thoughts, is ſtill alive ; and that the fa. 
ther, to whom you have confeſſed your. 
ſelf, was once that Theodoſius hom 
vou ſo much lament. The love which 
we have bad for one another will make 
us more happy in it's diſappointment 


than it could have done in it's ſuccels. 


Providence has diſpoſed of us for our 
advantage, though not according to our 
wiſhes. Conſider your Theodosius (ill 
as dead, but aſſure yourſelf of one who 
will not ceale to pray for you in Father 

= 7,5 > PSANCE; 


Conſtantia ſaw that the hand-writing 
agreed with the contents of the letter: 
and upon reflefting, on the voice of the 
perſon, the behaviour, and above all the 


extreme ſorrow of the father during her 


confeſſion, ſhe diſcavered Theodoſius in 
every particular. „After having wept 
with tears of joy It is enough, lays. 
ſhe, Theodoſius is till inbeing: I Hall 
* live with comfort and die in peace. 

IT be letters which the father ſent her 
afterwards are yet extant in the nunnery 
where ſhe reſided; and are often read to 


the young religious, in order to inſpire 


them with good reſolutions and ſenti- 
ments of virtue. It ſo happened, that 
after Conſtantia had lived about ten 


years in the cloiſter, a violent fever broke 


out in the place, which ſwept away great 
multitudes, and among others I heodo- 
ſus. Upon his death- bed he ſent his 


benedid& ion in a very moving manner to 


Conſtantia, who. at that time was her- 
ſelf ſo far gone in the ſame fatal drl- 
temper, that ſhe lay delirious. Upon 
the interval which generally precedes 
death in ſickneſſes of this nature, the 
abbeſs, finding that the phyſicians had 
given her over, told her that Theodoſius 
was juſt gone before her, and that he 
had ſent her his benedictiop in his Jait 
moments. .Conftantia vegeived it with 
pleaſures And now,” ſays ſhe, If! 
do not aſk any thing improper, let me 
be buried by Theodoſius. My vow 


reaches no farther than the grave. 


« 'WhatI aſk. is, J hope, no violation 9 
it. She died ſoon after, and was in- 
tered according to her requeſt. _ 

Their tombs aze ſtil} to be ſeen, with 
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1 ſhort Latin inſcription over them to 
the following purpoſmme. 
© Here lies the body of Father Francis 


and Siſter Conſtance. They wete 
« lovely in their lives, and in their deaths 
© they were not divided.“ | C 


N CLXV. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER B. 


—— — 1 FORTE NECESSE EST, | | 
 'FINGERE CINCTU TIS NON EXAUDITA CETHEGIS, 
 CONTINGETy, DABITURQVE LICENTIA SUMPTA PUDENTER, 


* 
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x Have often wiſhed, that as in our 

conſtitutian there are ſeveral perſons 
whoſe buſineſs it is to watch over our 
laws, our liberties and cominerce, cer- 
tain men might be ſet apart as ſuperin- 
tendants of out language, to hinder any 
words of a foreign coin from paſling 
among us; and in particular to prohibit 
any French phrales from becoming cur- 
rent in this Kingdom, when thoſe of our 


own ſtamp are altogether as valuable. 


The preſent war has ſo adulterated dur 
tongue with ſtrange words; that it would 
be impoſſible for one of our great grand- 


fathers to know what his poſterity have 


been doing, were he to read their ex- 
ploits in a modern news-paper. Our 
warriors are very induſtrious in propa- 
gating the French language, at the ſame 
time that they are ſo gloriouſly ſucceſs- 
ful in beating down their power. Our 
toldiers are men of ſtrong heads for 
action, and perform ſuch feats as they 
are not able to expreſs. They want 
words in their own tongue to tell us 
what it is they atchieve, and therefore 


tend us over accounts of their perform- 


ances in ajargon of phraſes which they 
learn among their conquered enemies. 


They ought however to be provided 


with ſecretaries, and aſſiſted by our fo- 


leign Miniſters, to tell their ſtory for 

them in plain Engliſh, and to let us 
know in our mother-tongue what it is 
our brave conntryinen are about. The 


French would indeed be in the right to 
publiſh the news of the preſent war in 
Engliſh phraſes, and make their cam- 
Fugns unintelligible. Their people 
might flatter themſelves that things are 
not ſo bad as they really are, were they 
thus palliated with foreign terms and 
thrown into ſhades and obſcurity : but 
be Epglith cannot be too clrar in their 


ſurrendered. 


Virgil. 


Hor. Aus PokT. v. 48. 


— ir YOU WOULD UNHEARD-OF THINGS FXPRESS, 
INVENT NEW WoRbDs; WE CAN INDULGE A MUSE, 
UNTIL This LICENCE KISE TO AN ABUSE, 


CrEECH, 5 


narrative of thoſe actions, which have 
raiſed their country to a higher pitch of 
glory than it ever yet arrived at, and 
which will be ſtill the more admired the 


better they are explained. 


For my part, by that time a ſiege is | 


carried on two or three days, I am al- 


together loſt and bewildered in it, and 
meet with ſo many inexplicable diffi- 
culties, that I ſcarce know which fide 
has the better of it, until I am informed 
by the Tower-guns that the place is 


allowances for this part of the war, for- 
tifications having been foreign inven- 


tions, and upon that account abounding 
in foreign terms. But when we have 
won battles which may be deſcribed in 
our own language, why are our papers 


filled with ſo many unintelligible ex- 
ploits, and the French obliged to lend 
us 2 part of their tongue before we can 
know how they are conquered? They 
muſt be made acceſſary totheir own diſ- 
grace, as the Britons were formerly ſo 
artificially wrought in the curtain of the 
Roman theatre, that they ſeemed to 
draw it up in order to give the ſpeftators | 
an eee of ſeeing their own de- 
feat celebrated upon the ſtage: for o 
Mr. Dryden has tranſlated that verſe in 
Purures intexti10/yrt aulæa Byitanxi. | 
ICT 42 Grone. II. v. 25, 


Which interwoven Britons ſeem to raiſe, 


And thew the triumph that their ſhame diſ- 
plays. 5 | 


The hiſtories of all our former wars 
are tranſmitted to us in our vernacular 
idiom, to uſe the phraſe of a great mo- 
dern critic. I do not find in any of the 
chronicles, that Edward the, Third ever 
recenneitered our enemy, though he 

5 often 


J do indeed make ſome 8 
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| often diſcovered the poſture of the 


French, and as often vanquiſhed them 
in battle. The Black Prince 


7 
many a river without the help of pon- 


toons, and filled a ditch with faggots as 


ſucceſsfully as the generals of our times 


do it with faſcines. Our commanders 
loſe half their praiſe, and our people half 
their joy, by means of thoſe hard words 
and dark expreſſions in which our news- 
papers do fo much abound. 
feen many a prudent citizen, after hav- 
ing read every article, enquire of his 
next neighbour what news the mail had 
brought. | FOE 
I remember in that remarkable year 
when our country was delivered from 
the greateſt fears and apprehenſions, and 
raiſed to the greateſt height of gladneſs 
it had ever felt ſince it was a nation, I 


mean the year of Blenheim, I had the 


copy of a letter ſent me out of the coun- 
try, which was written from a young 
_ gentleman in the army to his father, a 
man of a good eſtate and plain ſenſe: 
as the letter wasvery modiſhly chequered 
with this modern military eloquence, I 
ſhall preſent my reader with a copy of it. 


TJ? ON the junction of the French 


and Bavarian armies, they took poſt 


behind a great moraſswhich theythought 


impracticable. Our general the next 
day ſent a party of horſe to reconnoitre 
them from a little hauteur, at about a 


quarter of an hour's diſtance from the 


army, who returned again to the camp 
_ unobſerved through ſeveral defiles, in 


one of which they met with a party of 


French that had been marauding, and 


made them all priſoners at diſcretion. 


The day after a drum arrived at our 
camp, with a meſſage which he would 
communicate to none but the general; 
he was followed by a trumpet, who 
they ſay behaved himſelf very ſaucily, 
with a meſiage from the Duke of Ba- 
Varia. 


movement towards theenemy : you will 


her in the public prints how we treated 
| them, with the other drcumſtances of 


W 
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The next morning our army 
being divided into two corps, made a 


that glorious day. I had the good for- 
tune to be in that regiment that pyſhed 
the Gens d'Armes. Several French 
battalions, whom they ſay were a corps 
de reſerve, made a ſhew of reſiſtance; but 
it only proved a gaſconade, for upon 
our preparing to fill up a little foflc, in 
order to attack them, they beat the 

chamade, and fend us carte blanche, 
Their commandant, with a great many 
other general ofhcers, and troops with- 
out number, are made priſoners of war, 
and will, I believe, give you a viſit in 
England, the cartel not being yet ſettled, 
. but theſe particulars 


will be very welcome to you, I congra- 


tulate you upon them, and am your moit 
dutiful fon, &c. | 

The father of the young gentleman 
upon the peruſal of the letter found it 
contained great news, but could not 
guels what it was. He immediately 
communicated it to the curate of the 


pariſh, who, upon the reading of it, 


being vexed to ſee any thing he could 
not underſtand, fell into a kind of paſ- 


hon, and told him, that his ſon had 


ſent him a letter that was neither fiſh, 
fleſh, nor good red-herring. * I wiſh, 


lays he, © the captain may be compos 
mentis; he talks of a ſaucy trumpet, 
© and a drum that carries meſſages; 


then who is this carte blanche? He 


* muſt either banter us or he is out of his 
ſenſes. The father, who always look- 
ed upon the curate as a learned man, 
began to fret inwardly at his ſon's uiage, 
and producing a letter which he had 
written to him about three poſts hefore 
— You ſee here,” ſays he, when le 


16 writes for money he knows how to 


« ſpeak intelligibly enough; there is no 
© man in England can expreſs himſclf 
© clearer, when he wants a new furni- 
© ture ſor his horſe.” In ſhort, the old 
man was ſo puzzled upon the point, 


that it might have fared ill with his ſon, 


had he not ſeen all the prints about three 
days after filled with the ſame terms of 
art, and that Charles only writ like 
c 1 
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Ne CLXVI. MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 10. 


— Q OD Jets ISA, NEC IGNIS, 
NEC POTERIT FERKRUM, NEC EDAX AB 


& RISTOTLE tells us that the 
world is a copy or tranſcript of 
thole ideas which are in the mind of the 
firit Being; and that thoſe ideas, which 
are in the mind of man, are a tranſcript 
of the world: to this we may add, that 
words arc the tranicript of thole ideas 
which are in the mind of man, and that 
writing or printing are tne tranſcript of 
. 1 
As the Supreme Being has expreſſed, 


and as it were printed his ideas in the 


creation, men expreſs their ideas in 
books, which by this 2 80 invention of 
theſe latter ages may laſt as long as the 
ſun and moon, and periſh only in the 
general wreck of nature. Thus Cowley 
in his Poem on the Reſurrection, men- 
tioning the deſtruction of the univerſe, 
has thoſe admirable lines— | bh 
Now all the wide extended ky, | 
And all th' harmonious worlds on high, 
And Virgil's ſacred work ſhall die, 


There is no ather method of fixing 


thoſe thoughts which ariſe and dilappear 


in the mind of man, and tranſmitting 
them to the laſt periods of time; no other 
method of giving a permanency to our 


ideas, and preſerving the knowledge of 
any particular perſon, when his body is 
mixed with the common mats of mat- 
ter, and his ſoul retired into the worid 


of ſpirits. Books are the legacies that 


a great genius leaves to mankind, Which 
are delivered down from generation to 
generation, as preſents to the poſterity 
ef thoſe who are yet unborn. —— 

All other arts of perpetuating our 
ideas continue but a ſhort time: ſtatues 


can laſt but a few thouſands of years, 
edifices fewer, and colours ſtill fewer 


than edifices. Michael Angelo, Fon- 


tana, and Raphael, will hereafter be 


what Phidias, Vitruvius, and Apelles 
are at preſent; the names o! great ſta- 
tuaries, architects, and painters, whole 


works are loſt. The ſeveral arts are P 
expreſſed in mouldering materials na- 


— WHICH NOR DREADS THE RAGE | 
r Mees s, FIRE, OR WAR, OR WASTING AGE. 


an author be of committing any thing | 


OLERE VETUSTAS, 
Ovio. Mkr. L. XV. V. 871. 


WIS TVD. 


ture ſinks under them, and is not able 
to ſupport the ideas which are impreſt 
upon it. 8 „„ Be 

The circumſtance which gives au- 
thors an advantage above all theſe oreat 


_ maſters, is this, that they can multiply 


their originals ; or rather can make co- 
pies of their works, to what number 
they pledſe, which ſhall be as valuable 
as the originals themſelves. This gives 
a great author ſomething like a proſpe& 
of eternity, but at the ſame time de- 
prives him of thoſe other advantages 
which artiſts meet with. The artiſt 
finds greater returns in profit, as the 


author in fame. What an ineftimable 


price would a Virgil or a Homer, a 
Cicero or an Ariſtotle bear, were their 


works like aA ſtatue, a building, or a 
picture, or to be confined only in one 
place, and made the property of a fingle 
perſon ? Rd Nee Er int, 


If writings are thus durable, and ma; 


paſs from age to age throughout tlle 


whole courſe of time, how careful ſnould 
to print that may corrupt poſterity, an 

poiſon the minds of men with vice and 
error? Writers of great talents, who 
employ their parts in propagating im- 
morality, and ſeaſoning vicious ſenti- 
ments with wit and humour, are to be 


looked upon as the peſts of fociety, and 


the enemies of mankind: they leave 


books behind them, as it is ſaid of thoſe. 
who die in diſtempers which breed an 


ill-will towards their own ſpecies, to 


ſcatter infection and deſtroy their poſte- 


rity. They act the counterparts of a_ 
Confucius or a Socrates ; and ſeem to 
have been ſent into the world to deprave 


human nature, and link it into the con- 


dition of brutality. | 
I have ſeen ſome Roman Catholic au- 
thors, who tell us that vicious writers - 
continue in purgatory jo long as the in- 
fiuence of their writings continues upon 
poſterity-“ For purgatory, ſay they, 
« 15-nothing elſe but a cleanſing us of 
| 2 8 . 


— — —— 


« our ſins, which cannot be ſaid to be 
© done away, fo long as they continue 
© tooperate and corrupt mankind. The 
vicious author, lay they, * fins after 
death, and ſo long as he continues to 
© fin, ſo long muſt he expect to be pu- 
'© niſhed.” Though the Reman Catho- 
lie notion of purgatory be indeed very 
ridiculous, one cannot but think that it 
the ſoul after death has any knowledge 
of what paſſes in this world, that of an 


immoral writer would receive much. 


more regret from the ſenſe of corrupt- 
ing, than ſatisfa&tion from the thought 
of pleaſing his ſurviving admirers, 

To take off from the ſeverity of this 
ſpeculation, I ſhall conclude this paper 
with a ſtory of an atheiſtical author, who 
at a time when he lay dangerouſly ſick, 


and had deſired the aſſiſtance of aneigh- 


bouring curate, confeſſed to him with 
great contrition, that nothing ſat more 
heavy at his heart than the ſenſe of his 

having ſeduced the age by his writings, 
and that their evil influence was likely 
to continue even after his death. The 
curate upon farther examination finding 
the penitent in the utmoſt agonies of de- 
pair, and being himſelf a man of learn- 


ing, told him, that he hoped his caſe was as a real and fincere penitent, but as a 


penitent of importance, after a thort ad- 


not ſodeſperate as he apprehended, ſince 
he found that he was ſo very ſenſible 


of his fault, and ſo ſincerely repented 
of it. The penitent ſtill urged the evil 


| tendency of his book to ſubvert all reli- 


gion, and the little ground of hope there 


could be for one whole writings would 
continue to do miſchief when his body 
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was laid in aſhes. The curate, findins 
no other way to comfort him, told him, 
that he did well in being afflicted for the 
evil deſign with which he publiſhed his 
book ; but that he ought to be very 
thank ful that there was no danger of 
it's doing any hurt: that his cauſe was 
ſo very bad, and his arguments fo weak, 
that he did not apprehend any ill effects 
of it: in ſhort, that he might reſt ſatis. 


| fied his book could do no more milchief 
after his death, than it had done whilſt 


he was living. To which he added, for 
his farther ſatisfa&ion, that he did not 
believe any beſides his particular friends 


and acquaintance had ever been at the 


pains of reading it, or that any body 
atter his death would ever inquire after 


it. The dying man had ſtill ſo much 


the frailty of an author in him, as to be 
cut to the heart with theſe conſolations; 


and without anſwering the good man, 


aſked his friends about him, with à 
peeviſhneſs that is natural to a ſick per- 
ton, where they had picked up ſuch a 
blockhead ? And whether they thought 
him a proper perſon to attend one in his 
condition? The curate finding that the 
author did not expect to be dealt with 


monition withdrew ; not queſtioning but 
he ſhould be again ſent for if the ſickneſs 
grew deſperate. The author however 
recovered, and has ſince written two or 


three other traëts with the ſame ſpirit, 


and very luckily for his pocr ſoul with 
the {ame luccels, 3 85 
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————FUIT HAUD IGNOBILIS ARG1S, - | 
' QUI SE CREDEB'AT MIROS AUDIRE TRAGOEDOS, 
IN VACUO LATUS SESSOR PLAUSORQUE THEATRO 3 
S TEKRA QUI VITA SERVARET MUNIA RECTO 
MORE 3 BONUS SANE VICINUS, AMABILIS HOSPECt, 
.COMIS IN UXOREM : POSSET QU1/IGNOSCERE SERVIS, 
ET SIGNO I. ZSO NON INSANIRE LAGENEZA © 
POSSET QUI RUP-EM ET PUTEUM VITARE PATENTEM, 
HIC u COGNATORUM OPIBUS CURISQUE,REFECTUS 
' EXPULIT ELLEBORO MORBUM BILEMQUE MERACO, | 
ET REDIT AD SESE; POL ME. OCCIDIS TIS, AMICT, _ 
NON SERVASTIS, AIT; CUI SIC EXTORTA VOLUP TAS, 
MENTIS GRATISSIMUS ERROR, 
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Ne CLXVII. TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 17. 


Hog. Ep. II. L. II. v. 128. 


AMI TAT AND. | | 
THERE LI1vV'D IN PRIMO GFORGIH, THEY RECORD, 


* A WORTHY MEMBERK, No SMALL FOOL, A LORD 5 


WHO, THOUGH THE HOUSE WAS UP, DELIGHTED SAT E, 
HEARD, NOTED, ANSWER'D, AS IN FULL DEBATTE; 
IN ALL BUT THIS, A MAN OF SOBER LIFE, 

FOND OF H'S FRIEND, AND CIVIL To HIS WIFE 5 

NOT QUITE A MADMANg, THOUGH A PASTY FALL, 

AND MUCH Too WISE TO WALE INTO A WELL. 155 

IM THE DAMN'D DOCTOR AND HIS FRIENDS IMMUR'D 3 


veaſon and judgment, was the ſubject of 
| a former ſpeculation. My reader may 
remember that he has ſeen in one gf my 
| Papers a complaint of an unfortunate 
| gentleman, who was unable to contain 
| bimſelt, when any ordinary matter was 
| laid before him, from adding a few cir- 
eumſtances to enliven plain narrative. 
| That correſpondent was a perſon of too 
arm a complexion to be ſatisfied with 
| things merely as they ſtood in nature, 
and therefore formed incidents which 


m in the ſtory. The ſame ungoverned 
d in ſpite of himſelf, to relate public 
. 5 notorious falſhoods, makes the au- 
or of the following letter do the ſame 
private; one is à prating, the other 
1a hlent liar. oa 
L There is little purſued in the errors of 
* of theſe worthies, but mere pre- 
it amuſement ; but the folly of him 


| ſhould have happened to have pleaſed 


| fancy which puſhed that correſpondent _ 


THEY BLED, THEY CUPP'D, THEY PURG'D, IN SHORT THEY CUR'D5 
| WHEREAT THE GENTLEMAN BEGAN TO STAREm—— 

© MY FRIENDSYP HER CKY'D: pOX TAKE YE FOR YOUR CARE 

© THAT FROM A PATRIOT OF DISTINGUISH'D NOTE, | . 
RAVE BLE D AND PURG'D ME TO A SIMLPE vor E. 


| 4 tapes unhappy force of an 1magina- - 


tion, unguided by the check of 


Pore. 


who lets his fancy place him in diſtant 
ſcenes untroubled and uninterrupted, is 
very much ebenen fe to that of him 
who is ever forcing a belief, and defend- 
ing his untruths with new inventions. 
But I ſhall haſten to let this liar in ſoli- 
loquy, who calls himſelf a Caſtle- 
Builter, delcribe himſelf with the ſame 
unreſervedneſs as formerly appeared in 


my correſpondent above- mentioned. If 
2 man were to be ſerious on this ſubject, 


he might give very grave admonitions 
to thole who are following any thing in 
this life, on which they think to place 


their hearts, and tell them that they are 
really Caſtle-Builders. Fame, glory, 


wealth, honour, have in the proſpect. 
pleaſing illuſions; but they who come 
to poſleſs any of them will find they 


are ingredients towards happinels, to be 


regarded only in the ſecond place; and 
that when they are valued in the firit 


degree, they are as diſappointing as 
any of the phantoms in the following 
letter. | | | 
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MR. SPECTATOR, s Er. 6, 1711. 


| I Am a fellow of a very odd frame of 


* mind, as you will find by the ſequel: 
and think myſelſ tool enough to deſerve 
a place in your paper. I am unhappily 
far gone in building, and am one of 
that ſpecies of men who are properly de- 
nominated Caſtle-builders, who {corn 
to be beholden to the earth for a toun- 


dation, or dig in the bowels of it for 


materials; but erect their ſtructures in 


the moſt unſtable of elements, the air, 


fancy alone laying the line, marking 


the extent, and ſhaping the model. Tt 


would be difficult to enumerate what 


_ auguſt palaces and ſtately porticos have 


grown under my forming imaginaiion, 


or what verdant meadows and ſhady 
groves have ſtarted into being by the 
powerful feat of a warm fancy. A 
Caſtle- builder, is even juſt what he 


leaſes, and as ſuch I have graiped 
imaginary ſceptres, and delivered un- 


controlable edifts, from a throne to 
- which conquered nations yielded obei- 
ſance. I have made I know not how 


many inroads into France, and ravaged 


the very heart of that kingdom; I have 
_ dined in the Louvre, and drank cham- 
pagne at Verſailles; and I would have 


you take notice, I am not only able to 
vanquiſ a people already cowed and 


* accuſtomed to flight, but I could, Al- 


monzor-like, drive the Britiſh general 
from the field, were I leſs a proteſtant, 
or had ever been affronted by the con- 


| federates, There is no art or profeſ- 


hon, whoſe moit celebrated maſters I 


| have not eclipſed. Wherever I have 


afforded my ialutary preſence, tevers 
have ceaſed to burn, and agues to thake 


the humble fabric. When an eloquent 


fit has been upon me, and apt geſture 
and proper cadence has animated each 


ſentence, and gazing crowds have found 


their paſſions worked up into rage, or 
foothed into a calm. I am thert, and 


not very well made; vet upon fight of a 
fine woman, I have ſtretched into a 


proper ſtature, and killed with a good 


from my head. The ill conſequence of 


the mind, and the fond builder of Ba- 


perly apply mytclt for relief from this 


I carneſtly implore to accommodate me 


viccable to myſelf, but all architects, 


T 


air and mein. Theſe are the gay phan- 
toms that dance before my wakin 

eyes, and compoie my day-dreams, | 
ſhould be the moſt contented, happy 
man alive, were the chimerical happineſs 
which ſprings trom the paintings of 
fancy lels fleeting and tranſitory, But 
alas! it is with grief of mind I tell you, 
the leaſt breath of wind has often de. 
molithed my magnificent edifices, {wept 
away my groves, and leit no more trace 
of them than if they had never been, 
My exchequer has iunk and vaniſhed 
by a rap on my door, the ſalutation of 
a friend has coſt me a waole continent, 
and in the fame moment I have been 
pulled by the ſleeve, my crown has fallen 


thele reveries is inconceivably great, 
ſeeing the loſs of imaginary poſſeſſions 
makes impreſſions of real woe. Beſides, 
bad ceconomy is viſible and apparent in 
builders of inviſible manſions, My 
tenants advertiſements of ruins and di. 
lapidations often caſt a damp on my 
ſpir:ts, even in the inſtant when the (un, 
in all it's ſplendor, gilds my caſtern 
palaces. Add to this the penſive drud- 
gery in building, and conſtant graſp- 
ing aerial trowels, diſtracts and ſhatters 


bels is often curſed with an incoherent 
diverſity and confuſion of thoughts. I 
do not know to whom I can more pro- 


fantaſtical evil, than to yourſelf ; whom 


with a method how to ſettle my head 
and cool my brain-pan. A differtation 
on Cattle building may not only be fer- 


who dilplay their ſkill in the thin ele- 
ment. Such a favour would oblige me 
to make my next ſoliloquy not contain 
the praiſes of my dear felf, but of the 
Spectator, who ſhall, by complying 
withthis, make me his obliged, humble 
ſervant, ES . 

Pe A1TRUYIUS 
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——ECTVS PRECETIs FORMAT AMICIS, 


FORMS THE so T BOS0M 'WITH THE GENTLEST ART, 


1 would be arrogance to neglect the 


application of my correſpondents ſo 


far, as not ſometimes to inſert their ani- 
madverſions upon my paper; that of 
this day ſhall be therefore wholly com- 
me. 


Mn. SPRCTATOR, 


1 Send you this to congratulate your 


late choice of a ſubject, for treating 
on which you deſerve public thanks; I 


mean that on thoſe licenſed tyrants the 


ſchoot-maſters. If you can diſarm them 


. of their rods, you will certainly have 
your old age reverenced by all the young 


eee of Great Britain who are now 
between ſeven and ſeventeen years. You 


may boaſt that the incomparably wiſe 


Quintilian-and you are of one mind in 
this particular. Si cui , ſays he, 
nens tam illiberalis ut objurgatione 


non corrigatur, is etiam ad plagas, ut 
© pefima quayue mancipia durabitun.“ 
i. e. If any child be of ſo diſingenuous 
9a nature, as not to ſtand corrected by 
#-reproof, he, like the very worſt of 


e. ſaves, will be hardened even againſt 
e blows themſelves. And afterwards, 


Pudet dicere in que probra nefandi 
 homines iſto cædendi jure abutantur.” 


1. e. I bluſh to ſay how ſhametuily 


© thoſe wicked men abule the power of 


. corfection.” . 


I was bred myſelf, Sir, in a very great 


you to judge what a ſort of a ſchool- 


maſter a Welſhman ingrafted on a Spa- 
So very dreadful 


niard would make. 
had he made himſelf to me, that altho? 
it is above twenty years ſince I felt his 
heavy hand, yet ſtill once a month at 
leaſt I dream of him, ſo ſtrong an im- 
preſſion did he make on my mind. It 


is a ſign he has fully terrified me wak - 


llerping. 


ing, who {till continues to haunt me 


poſed of the hints which they haye ſent. 


Hos. Er. I. . 2. v. 128. 
Port. 
And yet I may ſay without vanity, 


that the buſineſs of the ſchool was what 
I did without great difficulty; and I wag 


not remarkably unlucky ; and yet ſuch 


was the maſter's ſeverity, that once a 


month, or oftener, I ſuffered as much ag 
would have ſatisfied the law of the land 
” for a petty larce mn. 


Man a white and tender hand, which 
the fond mother had paſſionately kiſſed 


a thouſand and a thouſand times, have 1 


ſeen whipped until it was covered with 
blood: perhaps for ſmiling, or for going 
a yard and half out of a gate, or for 
writing an O for an A, or an A for an 
O; theſe were our great faults! Many a 
brave and noble ſpirit has been there 

broken ; others have run from thence, 
and were never heard of afterwards. It 
is a worthy attempt to undertake the 
cauſe of diſtreſſed youth; and it is a 
noble piece of knight-errantry to enter 
the liſts againſt fo many armed peda- 
gogues. It is pity but we had a ſet of 
men, polite in their behaviour and mee 


_ thod of teaching, who ſhould be put 


into a condition of being above flatter- 
ing or tearing the parents of thoſe they 


inſtruct. We might then poſſibly ſce 


learning become a pleature, and children 


| delighting themſelves in that which now 
they abhor for coming upon ſuch hard 


terms to them: what would be ſtill 4 
greater happineſs ariſing from the care 


| ot ſuch inſtructors, would be, that we 

| ſchool, of which the maſter was a Welſi- | 
man, but certainly deſcended from a 
Spaniſh family, as plainly appeared from 
his temper as well as his name. I leave 


ſhould have no more pedants, nor any 


bred to learning who had not genius for 


it. I am, with the utmoſt fincerity, 


Sir, your moſt affe&ionate humble fer- 


ant. 


RICHMOND, SEPT. 5th, 1711. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


1 Am a boy of fourteen years of age, 
and have for this laſt year been un- 
der the tuition of a doctor of divinity, 
who has taken the ſchool of this place 
under his care. From the gentleman's | 
great tenderneſs to me and triendſhip to 
„ | my 


my father, I am very happy in learning 
my book with pleaſure. We never leave 
off our Arden, any farther than to 
falute him at hours of play when he 
pleaſes to look on. It is impoſſible for 
any of us to love our own parents better 
than we do him. He never gives any 
of us an harſh word; and we think it 
the greateſt puniſhment in the would 
when he will not ſpeak to any of us. 
My brother and I are both together in- 
ting this letter: he is a year older than 
J am, but is now ready to break his 


heart that the doctor has not taken any 


notice of him theſe three days, Jf you 
ale to print this he will ſee it, and, 
we hope, taking it for my brother's 
earneſt defire to 8 reſtored to his fa- 
vopur, he will again ſmile upon him. 
Pour moſt obedient ſervant, 
3 % T. 8. 
nt R. SPECTATOR, 


Y OU have repreſented ſeveral ſorts 
X of impertinents fingly, I wiſh you 


would now proceed, and deſcribe ſome 


of them in ſets. It often happens in 
. public aſſemblies, that a party who came. 


_ thither together, or whoſe impertinencies | 
q itch, act in concert, 
and are ſo full of themſelves as to give 


u have a ſet of whiſperers 


are of an equal | 


diſturbance to all that are about them. 
Sometimes 
Tho lay their heads together in order to 
crifice every body within their obſer- 
ration; ſometimes a ſet of laughters, that 


Reep up an inſipid mirth in their own 


corner, and by their noiſe and geſtures 
fhew they have no reſpect for the reſt of 
the company. You frequently meet 
veith thele ſets at the opera, the play, 
_ The water-works, and other public meet- 
ings, where their whole huſineſs is to 
draw off the attention of the ſpectators 

om the entertainment, and to fix it 
upon themſelves ; and it is to be ob- 
Frved that the impertinence is eyer 


U L 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


loudeſt, when the ſet happens to be made 
up of three or four females who have 
got what you call a woman's man among 
mem; © 5 

I am at a loſs to know from whom 
people of fortune ſhould learn this be- 
. unleſs it be from the footmen 
who keep their places at a new play, 


and are often ſeen paſſing away their 


time in ſets at all- fourfs in the face of a 
full houſe, and with a perfect diſregard 
to the people of quality ſitting on each 
hde of ,,,, 85 

For preſerying, therefore, the decency 
of public aſſemblies, methinks it woul( 
be but reaſonable that thoſe who diſturb 
others ſhould pay at leaſt a double price 
for their places; or rather women of 


birth and diſtinction ſhould be informed, 


that a levity of behaviour in the eyes of 
props of underſtanding degrades them 
elow their meaneſt attendants ; and 
gentlemen ſhould know that a fine coat 
is a Jivery, when the perſon who wears 
it diſcovers no higher ſenſe than that of 
a footman. I am, Sir, your moſt hum- 
are. CTCTTESE, = 


BEDFORDSHIRE, SEPT, I, 1711. 


MR. SPECTATOR _ 

Am one of thoſe whom every body 
calls a poacher, and ſometimes go 
out to courſe with a brace of greyhounds, 


a maſtiff, and a ſpaniel or two; and 


when I am weary with courſing, and 
haye killed hares enough, go to an ale- 
houſe to refreſh myſelf. I beg the fa- 
vour of you, as you ſet up for a refor- 

mer, to ſend us word how many dogs 

you will allow us to go with, how many 
tull-pots of ale to drink, and how many 
hares to kill in a day, and you will do 
a great piece of ſervice to all the ſportſ- 
men: be quick then, for the time of 
courſing is come on. Yours in haſte, 


ISAAGS HED TCR, 


Ne CLXIX, 


* 


THE SPECTATOR. 
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Ne CLXIX. THURS DAY, SEPTEMBER 13 


SIC VITA ERAT : FACILE. OMNES PERFERRE AC PATI ; 
CUM QUIBUS ERAT CUNQUE UNA, dis SESE DEDERE,. 
EORUM OBSEQUL STUD11S: ADVERSUS NEMINI 
NUNQUAM PRAPONENS SE AL11S : ITA FACILLIME 


SINE INVIDIA INVENIAS LAUDEM, 


TER. Ax DR. ACT, 1. Sc, I; 


x15 MANNER OF LIFE WAS Tus: TO BEAR WITH EVERY BODY'S HUMOURS;3 
To COMPLY WITH THE INCLINATIONS AND PURSUITS OF THOSE HE. con- 
VERSED WITH; TO CONTRADICT NOBODY 53 NEVER TO ASSUME A SUA 


RIORITY OVER OTHERS, 
WITHOUT EXCITING ENVYe 


| pains and ſorrows by the very 


condition of humanity ; and yet, as if 


nature had not ſown evils enough in 
life, we are continually adding grief to 
grief, and aggravating the common ca- 
lamity by our cruel treatment of one 
another. Every man's natural weight 
of afflictions is ſtill made more heavy 
by the envy, malice, treachery, or in- 


ſpecies, we are falling foul upon one 
another. | = | 


beextinguiſhed, would men alleviate the 
general curſe they lie under, by mutual 
offices of compaſſion, benevolence, and 
humanity. "There is nothing therefore 
which we ought more to encourage in 
ourſelves and others, than that diſpoſi- 
tion of mind which in our language 
goes under the title of Good-nature, 
and which I ſhall chuſe for the ſubject 
of this day's ſpeculation. 


tain air to the countenance which is 
more amiable than beauty. It ſhews 
rutue in the faireſt light, takes off in 


and makes even folly and impertinence 
lupportable. = ER, . 
There is no ſociety or converſation to 
be kept up in the world without good- 
nature, or ſomething which muſt bear 
It's nance, and ſupply it's place. 
For this reaſon mankind have been 
orced to invent a kind of artificial hu- 
manity, which is what we expreſs by 
the word Good-breeding. For if we 
ekamine thoroughly the idea of what 
ue call ſo, we ſhall find it to be nothing 
eile but an imitation and mimiery of 


1 AN is ſubject to innumerable | 


juſtice of his neighbour. At the ſame 
time that the ſtorm beats upon the whole 


Half the miſery of human life might 


Good-nature is more agreeable in 
converſation than wit, and gives a cer- 


THIS 1S THE READY WAY TO OAIN APPLAUSE 


good-nature, or in other terms, aAffa- 


bility, complaiſance, and eafineſs of 


temper, reduced into an art. | 
Theſe exterior ſhows and appearances 

of humanity render a man wonderfully 

popular and beloved when they are 


founded upon a real good- nature; but 


without it are like hypocriſy in religion, 
or a bare form of holineſs, which, when 
it is diſcovered, makes a man more de- 


teſtable than profeſſed impiety. 


Good - nature is generally born with 


us; health, proſperity, and kind treat- 
ment from the world, are great cherafh- 
ers of it where they find it; but nothing 
is capable of forcing it up, where it does 
not grow of itſelf. 


It is one of the 
bleſſings of a happy conſtitution, which 


education may improve but not produce. 


Xenophon, in the life of his imaginary | 


prince, whom he deſcribes as a pattern 


for real ones, is always celebrating the 
philanthropy or good-nature of his hero, 
which he tells us he brought into the 
world with him, and gives many re- 
markable inſtances of it in his child- 
hood, as well as in all the ſeveral parts 


of his life. Nay, on his death-bed, he 


deſcribes him as being pleaſed, that 


. . while his ſoul returned to him who had 
{me meaſure from the deformity of vice, 


made it, his body ſhould incorporate 
with the great mother of all things, and 


by that means become beneficial to 


mankind. For which reaſon, he gives 
his ſons a poſitive order not to enſhrine 
it in gold or ſilver, but to lay it in the 
earth as ſoon as the life was gone out 


or it. | 


An inſtance of ſuch an overflowing 
of humanity, ſuch an exuberant love to 
mankind, could not have entered into 
the imagination of a writer, who had 


not a ſoul filled with great ideas, and a 


general benevolence to mandkind. 


* a 


where Cæſar and Cato are placed in 
ſuch beautiful, but oppoſite li ohis Cæ- 

ſar's character is chiefly made up of 
-nature, as it ſhewed itſelf in all 

it's forms towards his friends or his 
enemies, his ſervants or dependants the 
guilty or the diſtreſſed. As for Cato's 


character, it is rather awful than amia- 


ble. Juſtice. ſeems moſt agreeable to 
the nature of God, and mercy to that of 
man. A Being who has nothing to 
pardon in himſelf, may reward every 
man according to his works; but he 
whoſe very beſt actions muſt be ſeen 
with grains of allowance, cannot be too 
mild, moderate, and forgiving. For 
this reaſon, among all the monſtrous 


characters in human nature; there is” 


none ſo odious, nor indeed fo exquiſitely 
ridiculous, as that of a rigid fevere tem- 
per in a worthleſs man. | 


This part of good-nature, however, 


which conſiſts in the pardoning and 
_ over-looking of faults, is to be exer- 
ciſedonly in doing ourſelves juſtice, and 
that too in the ordinary commerce and 
. occurrences of life; for in the public 
adminiſtrations of juſtice, mercy to one 
may be cruelty to others. 5 
1 Itis grown almoſt into a maxim, that 
_._ good-natured men are not always men 
of the moſt wit. This obſervation, in 
my opinion, has no foundation in na- 
ture. The greateſt wits I have con- 
verſed with are men eminent for their 
Humanity. T take therefore this remark 


to have been occaſioned by two reaſons. 


Firſt, becauſe ill-nature among ordi- 


THE SPECTATOR. 
" In that celebrated paſſage of Salluſt, 


more likely to grow rich than the fair 


nary obſervers paſſes for wit. A ſpite. 
ful ſaying gratifies fo many little paſ. 
ſions in thoſe (who hear it, that it gene. 
tally meets with good reception. The 
laugh ariſes upon it, and the man who 
utters it is Looked upon as a ſhrewd ſa- 
tiriſt, This may be one reaſon why a 
great man pleaſant companions appear 
10 ſurpriſingly dull, when they have 
endeavoured to be merry in print; the 
public being more jul than private 
clubs or aſſemblies, in diſtinguiſhing 
between what is wit and what is il]. 


nature. t | 


Anotherreaſon why the good- natured 
man may ſometimes bring his wit in 
queſtion, is, perhaps, becauſe he is apt 
to be moved with compaſſion for thoſe 
misfortunes or infirmities, which ano- 
ther would turn into ridicule, and by 


that means gain the reputation of a wit, 
The ill-natured man, though but of 


equal parts, gives himſelf a larger field 
to expatiate in; he expoles thoſe failings 
in human nature which the other would 
caſt a veil over, laughs at vices which 
the other either excuſes or conceals, 
gives utterance to refle&tions which the 
other ſtifles, falls inditferently upon 


friends or enemies, expoſes the perlcn 


who has obliged him, and, in ſhort, 


ſticks at nothing that may eftabliſh his 


character of a wit. It is no wonder 
therefore he ſueceeds in it better than 
the man of humanity, as a perſon who 


makes uſe of indirect methods is 


L. 
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